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TRANSLATORS' PREFACE. 



The dearth of treatises on mining in the English language 

■ 

is a sufficient reason for this translation, and, therefore, a 
preface from us seems to be hardly necessary. We cannot* 
however, allow our readers to remain ignorant of the dis- 
tinguished career of the author, who entrusted us with the 
translation of this part of his work, and we have, therefore, 
drawn up a short account of his life from Ihe biographical 
notices which appeared in the Ammles de$ mine$ for 1875 
(Tome VII, p. 422, and tome VIII, p. 55). 

Pierre Jules Gallon, a grandson of an English engineer 
who settled in Normandv, was born on the 9th of December 
1815 at Le Houlme in the neighbourhood of Rouen, and died 
on the 8lh of June 1875, at Paris. He was educated in Paris, 
at the College Charlemagne, the Ecole polytechniquey and the 
icole de$ mines consecutively, and was appointed professor at 
the Ecole de$ mineun of Saint-£tiennc in May 1839. He was 
transferred to the Ecole de$ mattrei-ouiriers mineurs^ at Alais, 
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in 1845, and to the Ecoledes mine$, Paris, in 1848. In the 
last mentioned school he exercised the duties of assistant 
professor of Mining and Mechanics till 1856, and then of 
ordinary professor until 1872, when he obtained leave of 
absence on account of the failing state of his health. 

Besides the appointments just mentioned he held many 
others, such as, consulting engineer and director of the 
mines and iron works at La Grand'-Combe, Aubin, Denain 
and. Anzin, Maries, la Loire, Layon-et-Loire , Ronchamp, 
Saint-Avoid, and Decazeviile, and of others in Belgium, 
Spain and Sicily. 

Gallon took an active part in the four great exhibitions 
which have been held in London and Paris. At each of the 
last three he was a member of the international jury, and he 
made a masterly report on Mining machinery and processes 
in 1867. He was created ** Knight of the Legion of Honour ", 
in 1850, and *' officer " in 1865. In 1855 he was promoted 
to the grade of** Ingenieur en chef", and in 1872 to the 
rank of ** Inspecteur-g^n^ral des mines ". 

Although highly educated in his profession he was also 
eminently practical, or, to use the words of M. Dupont who 
pronounced his funeral oration {Annales des mines^ tome YII, 
1875), *^ he was a thorough master of the Art of Mining ". 

Method and order were the guiding principles of Gallon's 
professional career, and in him these qualities were com- 
bined with unflagging attention to duty and to work. He 
was the author of numerous papers and reports on geolog- 
ical, mining and engineering subjects; and during the 
latter years of his life he worked assiduously at his treatises 
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on machines and mining. Of each of these works only two 
volumes have been published, of the three which were in- 
tended to complete them ; but sufficient materials have been 
prepared to enable M. Boutan, formely one of Gallon's pupils, 
to edit the last volumes. 



Clement Le Neve Foster 
W. Galloway. 



1- May 1876. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



This volume includes the first part of ihe Lectures on Mining 
which I have delivered at the Paris School of Mines during 
a period extending over many years. The first volume of 
my Lectures on Machines has already been published several 
months* 

In the preface to that work I gave the reasons which in- 
duced me to undertake the publication of treatises on these 
two subjects with which I am now actively engaged, so that 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat them here ; and I will only 
add that I have endeavoured to imbue this work with the 
same practical character as the first, and to describe the 
most recent improvements which have been introduced into 
the art of mining. 

These improvements have been very great during the last 
thirty or forty years, and if we compare a colliery of the year 
1850 with one of the immense establishments which have 
sprung up in various countries of late, especially in the 
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North of France, we might almost say that they have nothing 
incommonbutthe object forwhich they were created, name- 
ly the production of coal. They are essentially differ- 
ent in many respects : in the scale on which the output is 
carried on, in the power, and even in the very nature of the 
means employed. 

Thus, the power of pumping and winding engines, more 
especially of the latter, has been greatly augmented; ingen- 
ious mechanical appliances have been invented for ven- 
tilating the workings; methods of working, especially for 
thick deposits, have been studied and improved; the me- 
chanical preparation of ores has been entirely remodelled; 
new processes have been contrived for traversing ground 
which has been hitherto impassable, etc. 

Lastly, there have been important alterations even in the 
details themselves ; the means for raising and lowering the 
workmen, underground haulage, and even the manual 
operations of the miners in their working places have all 
been remodelled, or are in course of being modified in a 
more or less complete manner. 

The object of making these various changes in the art of 
mining; as well as in other industries, is to reduce the gen- 
eral expenses by concentrating and increasing the means of 
production, and to economize manual labour by the gradual 
introduction of machinery. 

It may be justly said that mining is an industry which is 
eminently susceptible of improvements of this kind, not 
only because there is usually no lack of capital to assist in 
carrying them out, and no want of intelligence and ability in 
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the management; but also because it has been necessary, in 
a general way, to endeavour to make the supply keep pace 
with the demand, rather than to find a market for the prod- 
ucts; and to devise means to combat the scarcity of work- 
men, rather than to find employment for all the available 
hands. 

It may even be said that, with a constantly and rapidly 
increasing consumption, it will become more and more diffi- 
cult, and may soon become impossible, at least in the case of 
certain products, to maintain an equilibrium between the 
demand and supply, on account of the double difficulty 
arising from the limited area of the coal-fields , and the 
scarcity of workmen. 

A knowledge of the various means which may retard or 
prevent this disturbance of equilibrium is therefore indis- 
pensable to the miner, and the importance of applying them 
with intelligence is so great that it may be ranked as a 
matter of public interest. 

In the present work I propose to describe these various 
means, and to give the details which are necessary in order 
to form an idea of their importance, and, enable them to 
be applied in practice. 

From this point of view I think that this publication will 
have an intrinsic usefulness, and will not be a mere repetition 
of old treatises, such as M. Combes' TraiU d' exploitation det 
mines, a work which was undoubtedly valuable at the time 
of its first appearance. 
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DEFINITIONS AND INTRODUCTION 



(i) We propose to describe the difierent technical processes 
which constitute what is called the art of mining, the object of 
which is to search for, extract and prepare, whether for sale directly 
to the consumer or for a further elaboration, the different useful 
mineral substances which exist at or below the surface of the earth. 

The subject is vast and for more reasons than one deserves to 
attract attention. 

In an economic point of view, the art of mining constitutes an 
industry of the greatest importance whether on account of the 
talue of the products created every year, or on account of their 
nature which has rendered many of them objects o{ first necessity. It 
has been so since the moment that men ceased to live in the savage 
state, built themselves settled dwellings, and began to make tools. 

In a scientific point of view, it may be said that the art of mining 
lias been the direct cause of the birlh and progress of several 
natural sciences, especially of mineralogy and geology. 

Lastly, in a technical point of view, it is certain that we owe to 
the working of mines and to the material difficulties, often consid- 
erable, against which the miner has to contend, many ingenious, 
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* 

daring and powerful processes which have afterwards passed into 
the general domain of industry. 

We need only recall the following facts : in the Middle Ages it was 
for mines that the first works for husbanding water as a motive 
power were made and the first hydraulic machines set to work on 
rational principles; it was also for mines that the first steam- 
engines were set to work, about a century ago, and the first railroads 
established ; and lastly the necessities of working and dressing have 
caused apparatuses for ventilating, sorting, classification, etc., to 
be invented and multiplied from which general industry has since 
derived its profit. 

Even at the present day, in spite of the progress realized by in- 
dustry in so many difTerent directions, a large mine in full work 
with its apparatuses for pumping and winding, its means of venti- 
lation, its machines for raising and lowering the workmen and for 
dressing the minerals, offers one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of human activity and its triumph over matter. 

(It) Such, therefore, in a few words is the extensive^Jjllft ^^ 
have to travel over. 

The first step to be made in our study is to define the depotUs 
in which are found the useful substances that the miner seeks* in 
order to fit them for the wants of society. 

The French law of the 21st AprillSlO which regulates mineral prop* 
erty in France and Belgium and which formerly regulated it in the 
Rhenish Provinces on the left bank, begins in the following manner : 

a Article I. The masses of mineral substances or fossils en-- 
closed in the interior of the earth or existing at the surface are 
classed, relatively to the rules of working each of them, under the 
three heads of mines, openworks ^ and quarries. 

« Article 11. As mines will be considered all such as are known 
to contain in veins, beds or masses : gold, silver, platinum, quick- 
silver, lead, iron in veins or beds, copper, tin, zinc, calamine, 
bismuth, cobalt, arsenic, manganese, antimony, molybdenum^ 
graphite, or oilier metallic substances, sulphur, coal, fossil wood^ 
bitumen, alum and sulphates with a metallic base* 
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« Article in. The openworks comprehend the ores of iron called 
alluvial, pyritous earths fit for conversion into sulphate of iron, 
aluminous earths and peat. 

a Article IV. The quarries include slate, sandstone, building 
and other stone, marble, granite, limestone, gypsum, puzzuolana, 
trass^ basalt, lava, marly chalk, sand, flint, clay^ kaolin, fuller's 
earth, potter's day^ earthy substances and pebbles of all sorts, py- 
ritous earths regarded as manures, all worked open or with sub- 
terranean galleries. » 

(3) This classification into mines, openworks and quarries (in 
which the deposits of rock-salt are omitted, thougli afterwards 
classed with the mines), depends, as may be seen, upon the nature 
of the substance composing the deposit and involves different regu- 
lations for the property of this deposit. 

A mine can only be worked in virtue of a deed of concession de- 
liberated on in Council of Stale, which regulates the rights of the 
proprietors of the surface to the produce of the mine conceded. 

The openworks belong to the proprietor of the soil; but he is 
bound to work them in such a manner as to satisfy, as much as 
possible, the wants of consumers ; if he fail to do so the consumers 
may be authorixed to work in his place. The selling price in the 
first case, and the rent in the second, are settled by mutual consent 
or by experts. However, peat can be worked only by the proprietors 
of the soil or with their consent. The working of peat cannot be 
begun even by a proprietor without a declaration having been made 
to the authorities, and under tlic condition of conforming, in car- 
rying out the works, to the local conditions imposed by regula- 
tions of the public authorities, with a view to liusbanding the de- 
posit properly for the general good. 

Quarries belong entirely to the proprietor of I he soil. When 
they are opencast they can be worked under the simple supervision 
of the police, observing the general or local laws or regulations. 
If they are underground they are subject lo the same administrative 
supervision as mines^ principally with a view to the safety of the 
men and the property. 
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This somewhat complex system is as it were the resultant or two 
currents of ideas which guided the legislators to whom we owe the 
law of 1810, on the one hand the desire to keep within the condi- 
tions of the civil code which expressly says that ownership of the 
soil comprises possession of the surface and all that lies beneath 
it; on the other hand, in presence of a surface cut up into small 
holdings as it is in France and of subdivisions established without 
any relation to the position of a deposit in the bosom of the earth, 
the fear of seeing important deposits remain unworked, in conse- 
quence of the excessive parcelling out of the soil or of the fmancial 
inability or indifference of the proprietors of the surface. 

These, therefore, have only been allowed the free disposal of 
substances that are abundant and common, which can generally be 
worked without much expense and are not likely to remain unwork- 
ed. On the contrary, as has been said above, regulations have been 
made concerning the rarer substances, of which the holders are lim- 
ited in number in a given locality, and where it is important to 
assure their being worked and husbanded. Finally, the proprie- 
tors of the soil have been deprived (save of an indeterminate part of 
the products) of all deposits that are relatively rare or expensive to 
work, and the working of which is important for the interest of the 
public and has been considered as exceeding in general the powers 
of one proprietor ; a new kind of property has been made of these 
deposits, distinct from that of the soil, limited according to the nat- 
ure of the deposit and the most convenient mode of working, and 
without consideration for the arbitrary divisions of the surface 
property. This new property is given to a grantee who has proved 
that he has sufficient financial means and who accepts a certain set 
of conditions. 

There is no need for us to occupy ourselves any further with this 
system which only concerns the administration of the proper/?/ of a 
given deposit and has no definite relation to the mode in which the 
deposit is found in the bosom of the earthy or what is called its 
mode of occurrence, on which depends the manner in which it will 
be worked. It is from this last point of view that we must seek a 
classification of the deposits, and we find a starting point in the law 
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itself which distinguishes in Article II, cited above, the masses of 
mineral substances under the names of veins^ beds and masses. 

It is essential to give precisely the sense of these three words; the 
result will be a sort of geometrical definition of these different de- 
posits, which will serve as a starting point for a description of the 
works that may have to be carried out in searching for the deposits 
or during the actual working itself. 

In order to arrive at this definition it is necessary to recall the 
ideas that are generally admitted by geologists concerning the dif- 
ferent phases through which our earth has passed since the com- 
mencement of geological times. We will do this as concisely as 
possible. 

(4) The whole earth seems to have been originally in a state of 
igneous fusion, forming a sort of more or less pasty magma. 

This explains its spheroidal shape, a little flattened at the poles 
and bulged out at the equator in consequence of its movement of 
rotation, its mean density, very much greater than that of bodies 
observed on the surface, conformably to the most simple laws of 
hydrostatics, the increase of temperature which has been proved 
to exist as you descend below the surface, which is at the rate of 
I'F. for every 54*7 feet (1*C. foi* 30 metres) and which continues at 
the greatest depths reached by man, and lastly the existence of 
hot springs, the temperature of which at the source itself sometimes 
rises nearly to that of boiling water. 

Going still further, it is supposed that this igneous fluidity still 
exists at the present day and that our earth is merely a liquid mass 
covered by a solid crust of a certain thickness. This thickness 
is even supposed to be very small compared with the earth's radius. 

It would only be necessary, in fact, to go down a few miles, sup- 
posing the law of increase of temperature to continue at the rate of 
1*F. for 54-7 feet (1**C. for 30 metres), in order to reach a heat 
which would suffice to melt nearly all the substances we know. 
Besides, the actual presence of melted rocks in the interior of the 
earth is made manifest by volcanic phenomena, which bring 
these rocks to light in a state of more or less perfect fluidity and 
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with a mean density greater than that of igneous rocks of more 
ancient origin and coming from a smaller depth. 

Admitting, therefore, this hypothesis that the earth was once a 
globe in the state of igneous fusion and that it is so still, save a 
relatively thin crust (not many miles in thickness), we can in some 
measure reconstitute the history of the successive phases through 
which it must have passed. 

(5) In the beginning, when the surface of the earth was still very 
hot, water could not exist there in the liquid state and the earth was 
surrounded by a dense atmosphere, which, judging from the mean 
depth and extent of the seas, must have exerted a pressure many 
hundreds of times greater than that of the present atmosphere. 
Under this enormous pressure the substances at the surface were 
kept in a fluid state both by heat and by the action of water, 
which, under the combined influence of great heat and a strong 
pressure, acted as an energetic solvent. 

The temperature of the surface went on diminishing gradually 
and at last the most refractory substances began to solidify; these 
solidified masses extended little by little, joined on to one another 
and finally formed a very nearly continuous crust. This crust 
contracting by the cooling, which was then more rapid at the 
surfaee than in the interior of the earthy exerted an alwarys increas- 
ing pressure on the subjacent melted mass. The reaction of this mass 
caused the crust to split and some of the molten matter was squeezed 
up through the fissures and overflowed on the surface, forming the 
first mountains which appeared on our globe; these mountuins are 
distinguished by their mammellated and tuberculated forms, such as 
the ranges which constitute the primitive central core of France. 

When these first inequalities of the soil were once produced and 
as soon as the temperature of the surface allowed water to exist 
there in the liquid state, a new class of phenomena began and still 
continues at the present day, viz., deposition of sediment. Water 
falling as rain on the surface began to furrow the ground, carried 
off the detritus in its course and deposited it at the bottom of lakes 
and seas where it finally discharged itself. 
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It must be understood that the eiTecls of this furrowing were then 
incomparably greater than they are now, because an accidental 
cooling of the atmosphere to the extent of a few degrees, which 
produces rainfalls whose importance is measured nowadays by 
tenths of inches or at most a few inches, might then correspond to 
difTerences of many atmospheres in the elastic force of the vapour. 

Under this powerful and probably nearly continuous action the 
sedimentary rocks must have rapidly increased in thickness, and as 
the increase of temperature in penetrating below the surface was 
then much more rapid than nowadays, the beds at some depth 
soon found themselves in conditions of temperature and pressure 
which explain the special facies and extensive metamorphism pre- 
sented to us by these first sedimentary rocks wherever we can ob- 
serve them. 

The first outpouring of eruptive rocks, which diminished the 
internal pressure, was followed by a period of repose during which 
the fissures closed, the earth's crust thickened, continued to cool 
and began once more to squeeze the liquid mass. It exerted a 
gradually increasing pressure on the interior until a second eruption 
was necessary in order to re-establish the equilibrium. 

This second eruption changed the relative level of different parts 
of the surface ; one point formerly under water emerged, another 
formerly dry land was submerged. The deposition of sediment 
was thus, or could be, interrupted at a given point, but it was 
continuous on the globe as a whole as long as there was any 
ground above the general level of tlie waters. 

(•) Such was the history of the earth as long as the crust con- 
tinued to cool, by radiation into space, more rapidly than the inte- 
rior of the globe by conduction. 

At last a moment arrived when an equilibrium was established 
between the heat that the earth's surface loses by radiation, and that 
which it receives on the one hand from the sun and on the other 
from the stream of heat poured out by the still heated internal mass. 

From that moment the crust ceased to contract and as the internal 
mass continued to cool and consequently to diminish in volume the 
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mechanism of the periodical elevations was found to be radically 
changed. The earth's crust, instead of splitting under the reaction 
of the internal mass, tended to detach itself from it and remain as 
it were suspended around it in a sort of unstable equilibrium, 
until the formation of folds or fissures broke this state of equili- 
brium and allowed the solid part to seek a new point of support 
upon the subjacent mass. 

Hence new mountains were formed, essentially distinct from the 
preceding ones by the mechanism of their formation, and remark- 
able as a rule by their long chains and the relative rarity and occa- 
sional complete absence of eruptive rocks at the surface. 

These phenomena of foldings and fissures have been reproduced 
at various epochs, accompanied by alterations of level which have 
changed the locality where sediment was being deposited and 
caused unconformities or pauses in the stratification. 

One of the great problems of geology, and one to which Mr. E. de 
Beaumont has devoted himself with so much good fortune, is the 
classification of the various chains of mountains according to age, 
and their relation to, or accordance with, the classification of sedi- 
mentary rocks which has been introduced by their study. 

It may be supposed that as the crust becomes thicker and more 
solid these disturbances of equilibrium ought to become more rare^ 
but probably also more intense^ when they come to be manifested 
after a long period of repose. 

There is nothing to forbid the future reappearance of similar phe- 
nomena; indeed their reappearance is highly probable, if not cer- 
tain. If we picture to ourselves the grand diluvial phenomena 
which would be produced by a great chain of mountains like the 
Alps or the Andes suddenly rising up and changing the position of 
the seas, and if we consider on the other hand the very recent ap- 
pearance of man on the earth's surface, we are led to ask ourselves 
the question whether the history of the human race is not destined 
to be included altogether between two of these great periodical 
cataclysms of which we have evidence in tlie past and a return of 
which must be looked for in the future. 
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(7) Without d^relling upon this last train of thought we shall sum 
up as follows the consequences of what we have been explaining. 

The obserrer who studies the rocks which compose the earth's 
crust will easily be able to separate them into two great categories 
essentially different in origin. 

The one comprises rocks of igneous origin^ or plutonic^ eruptive^ 
crystalline rocks (all these words are equivalent) which belong to 
the first solid crust of the earth, or have come to or near the sur- 
face at divers epochs in consequence of the phenomena of elevation 
produced by one or other of the actions described above. 

The other category comprises rocks of aqueous origin^ called 
also neptunian^ sedimentary or stratified rocks, which constitute 
an essentially continuous series on the globe as a whole. They 
began to be deposited from the first moment that rain furrowed the 
uneven surface of the ground and are still being formed at the pres- 
ent day. 

Rocks of igneous origin are distinguished by their massive, crys- 
talline or subcryslalline structure and by the effects that they have 
often produced at their contact with rocks into which they have 
penetrated in a melted state ; lastly, their essential character is the 
absence of true stratification. 

Rocks of aqueous origin are formed mainly (but not solely as we 
shall explain further on) of detritus more or less rounded by water 
with particles of the most varied dimensions ; they constitute series 
of beds or layers^ of clay or shale, sand or sandstone, conglom- 
erates more or less cemented, etc., etc., the essential character of 
which, on the contrary, is to be stratified, in consequence of the suc- 
cessive deposition of layer after layer of sediment at the bottom of 
the sea, lake or river. 

(8) These different rocks, igneous or sedimentary, have generally 
been more or less displaced from their original position by the me- 
chanical actions of which we have spoken. It may indeed be said 
that such is usually and normally the case with tlie sedimentary 
rocks that we can observe at the surface, because, as these rocks have 
been essentially deposited under watery whiUt at present they form 
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dry landy there is so to say a presumption that they are no longer 
in place and have been more or less elevated. 

These changes of level have been produced on the very largest 
scale, as stratified rocks with marine shells have been found up to 
the tops of the highest mountains. One consequence of these ele- 
vations, which did not escape the first geological observers, must 
have been the formation of a certain number of fractures affecting 
both igneous and sedimentary, rocks and subordinate either to a 
centre or more commonly to an axis of elevation. These fractures 
or fissures, due to different points of a given area having been acted 
on by unequal elevatory forces, are generally accompanied by alter- 
ations of level, the effect of which is that points on the two sides 
of the fissure, which coincided before its formation, are now no 
longer opposite to one another^ 

These fissures are generally filled with fragments of the adjacent 
rocks; they have received the names ot faults^ throws^ heaves ^ slides 
or slips. 

As, however, they have been produced by forces acting in the 
interior of the earth, it may happen that at the time of their forma- 
tion they have traversed the entire thickness of the earth's crust and 
have been put in communication from below with the internal mass 
still in a liquid state. It has been possible for this mass to be 
injected by the action of forces analogous to those which produce 
volcanic phenomena and so to form what is properly called a dyke. 
Or else, exposed in a more or less direct manner to atmos- 
pheric agencies, the same mass in contact with air and water may 
have given rise to various chemical reactions ; these in their turn 
may have caused certain substances in the state of vapour or so- 
lution to fill the fissures and form deposits, either there or at the 
surface, totally different in nature from the enclosing rocks. 

Hot springs, which we observe especially in those points of the 
globe where the presence of such fractures may be presumed, are 
only very feeble representatives of the outflows which took place 
when the fissures had just opened. 

These springs were then much more mineralized than they are 
at the present day, and this greater mineralization would doubtless 
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reappear if the fissures were reopened or if neyf ones were formed. 

(9) Accepting what has just been said as a natural and almost ne- 
cessary consequence of the fundamental hypothesis concerning the 
primitive state of the globe, and as one that in all cases agrees with 
the observed facts, we are in a position to define what is called a 
vein and what is called a bed. 

A vein or lode is one of the fissures or cracks formed in rocks 
(whether igneous or sedimentary) by the disturbances of equilib- 
rium to which the crust of the globe has been periodically sub- 
jected, and filled, either at the moment of its formation or subse- 
quently, by special substances which have come from the interior 
of the earth either in the molten state or in the state of vapour or 
solution. 

A 6ed or seam is one of the layers of a given sedimentary rock, 
produced either by simple deposition of sediment, or, in addition, 
by some special phenomenon essentially contemporaneous with the 
rocks in which it is enclosed ; that is to say, it is a layer posterior 
to the subjacent layer and anterior to the overlying one. 

In a purely geometrical point of view, that is to say considering 
only its form, a vein, if it is in its original position^ is a kind of 
large, more or less vertical, lenticular mass, having two dimensions 
which are in a way indefinite relatively to a third. From the same 
point of view, a bed, if it is in its original position or one approach- 
ing to it, presents the same general shape of a large lenticular mass, 
with this difference that it is placed horizontally. It has, or may have, 
in a horizontal sense, the same extent as the sedimentary rocks of 
which it forms a part and in the vertical sense a limited dimension; 

A mass is a deposit which in its origin approaches more or less 
dearly a vein or a bed, but differs from these in not satisfying the 
geometrical definition which has been given, i.e. that of a lenticu- 
lar mass having two dimensions which are. very great and indefi- 
nite relatively to the third. The mass has been formed after the 
surrounding rocks in the case of a vein and is contemporaneous 
in the case of a bed. 

These g^ieral definitions must be completed in order to arrive 
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^t a sufficiently precise idea of these different kinds of deposits. 

(to) Let us begin by saying what are the elements by means of 
which we define their nature and their mode of occurrence in the 
interior of the earth. 

Assimilating veins and beds to kinds of large lenticular masses, 
which run indifferently through igneous or sedimentary rocks in 
the case of veins, or which are necessarily in a sedimentary rock 
and parallel to the stratification in the case of beds, we distinguish 
in each of these deposits : the roof^ the floor, the thickness^ the 
outcrop, the covered outcrop, the strike and the dip. 

The roof and the floor are the geometrical surfaces that s^arate 
the deposit from the rocks in which it is inclosed; the roof is the 
surface above the deposit, the floor, the surface on which it lies. 
These terms roof and floor are also applied to the rocks themselves 
which are situated immediately above or below the deposit. It is 
in this sense, for instance, that a bed is said to have a good or a 
bad roof, according as the rocks are firm or require to be supported 
by timber. 

In the case of a vein the roof and floor are called the walls ^ or 
cheeks; these words are not used for beds, but might be conve- 
niently employed for the sake of brevity. 

It will be observed that when a portion of a bed has been elevated 
more than 90"" (there are many examples of this) and is there- 
fore turned upside down, the roof takes the place of the floor and 
vice versd. Care mus| therefore be taken, in speaking of the roof or 
floor of the bed in such a position, to say whether it is considered 
in its present position or whether allowance is made for its being 
turned over. 

It will generally be best to use this second supposition and speak 
of the true roof nnd Ihe true floor of the bed. 

The thickness (or width in the case of lodes) at a given point is 
the distance from the roof to the floor, measured perpendicularly 
to these surfaces considered for a small extent as parallel planes. 

The outcrop, or basset (broil or bryle, Cornwall) is the succes- 
sion of points where the deposit shows itself at the surface. 
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The words chef or tele are employed in French for an outcrop 
cohered up, after the formation of the deposit, by more modem 
rocks. These terms are especially used in the collieries of the de- 
partments of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais where the Coal Measures 
are covered by barren rocks, or dead measures, of Cretaceous age. 

Comparing any deposit, say a seam of coal, to a simple plane 
coinciding sensibly with that of the roof and floor, we may say geo- 
metrically that the outcrop of such a deposit is its intersection with 
the surface of the ground, and that its chef or tete is its intersection 
witli the base of the barren rocks which cover it. 

The strike of a bed or vein, in the same line of geometrical ideas, 
will be obtained by cutting the surface of the deposit by a horizontal 
plane and taking the tangent to the curve formed by the intersection. 

The dip will be obtained by cutting the deposit by a vertical plane 
perpendicular to the strike and taking the tangent to the curve of 
intersection. 

These two definitions can be comprised in one enunciation by 
saying that, supposing a plane tangent to the surface of the 
deposit at a given point, the horizontal line in this tangent plane 
will be the strike at this point, and the dip (*) will be the angle made 
by the line of greatest slope in this plane with the horizontal plane. 

The orientation of the line of strike is given by the angle which 
it makes with the true or the magnetic meridian. The angles are 
generally taken starting from the North, and it is clear that to re- 
present any strike it suflices to take an angle of 0"" to 90"" either East 
or West of the meridian. The angle will vary from 0'' to 180% if, 
according to custom, it is reckoned only on one side from North to 
South passing by East. 

The amount of the dip is described numerically by the acute 
angle which the plane tangent to the deposit makes with the hori- 
xontal plane ; but in order to determine the direction it has been 
agreed to take the dip in descending, and it is represented graphi- 
cally by an arrow at right angles to the strike, the point of which 
is supposed to be directed downwards. 

n The words hade, underlie and underlay express the amount of inclination from 
Uk perpendicular 
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It is easy to see that the dip and strike may be determined by a 
single notation, if it is agreed to measure the angle made by this 
arrow in the direction of its point with the North and South line, 
this angle being able to vary from 0"" to 360''. 

Thus for instance, a deposit with its strike running 35^ East of 
North and dipping West at an angle a might have its orientation 
completely determined by saying that it has a dip a in the direc- 
tion 270* 4- 35* = 305% or graphically by drawing a line F^ P^ per- 
pendicular to the strike MM', marking by an arrow the direction in 
which it goes downwards and denoting the amount of its inclina- 
tion a (see figs. 1 and 2). Considering the various above-mentioned 
elements as a whole, it is said that a bed or vein is regular when 
these elements do not vary, or only vary very gradually, from one 
point of the deposit to another. The bed or the vein is disordered 
or irregular when the variations are sudden or abnormal. 

These principles being settled we will return to the deposits 
which can be at once defined geometrically vrith exactness. 

(il) We v^ll first speak of beds. A bed is fundamentally one 
of the layers of a given sedimentary rock. 

If it is purely and simply the product of sedimentation, that is to 
say if it is composed of detritus brought down by water, it vdll 
form, as we have said, a bed of shale, clay, sand, sandstone or 
more or less hard conglomerate, according to the size of its compo- 
nents and their state of aggregation. These beds alternate more 
or less often in the whole thickness of the formation, the alterna- 
tions having been produced at the time of the deposition according 
as the circumstances were modified. As a rule, on account of the 
sediment being widely spread over the bottom of the sea or lake, 
each bed will vary in thickness only very gradually from one point 
to another, and will be bounded, in its original state, by an obviously 
plane and horizontal surface. 

Clay, shale, slate, sandstone, and many building materials owe 
their origin to this simple sedimentary action. Their present con- 
sistency may be due to the prolonged action of pressure to which 
they have been exposed, or to metamorphic phenomena. 
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But it has often happened also that the sedimentary action has 
been combined with certain chemical or physical phenomena of 
precipitation, evaporation, or concentration; these are explained 
either by the presence of mineral springs of a more or less complex 
composition which burst out at the bottom of the lakes where the 
deposition of sediment was going on, or by changes in the contour 
of the ground preventing a lake from receiving enough water to 
compensate for the effects of evaporation. 

It is thus, for instance, that an explanation is afforded of the 
hardness of certain rocks which were originally sand and are now 
agglutinated by a calcareous or siliceous cement, the formation of 
the beds of gypsum in the neighbourhood of Paris, the deposits of 
sulphur in Sicily, tlie beds of iron ore intercalated in so many for- 
mations, the copper shales of the Hansfeld district, the beds of rock- 
salt of the department of the Meurthe, etc. 

(IS) The action of organisms whether of the vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdom has also often intervened and played an important 
part. 

It is thus more particularly that the beds of fossil fuel were 
formed, the working of whicli constitutes such an important indus- 
try at the present day. 

We must suppose that a bed of this kind was formed in circum- 
stances more or less analogous to those which produce peat nowa- 
days ; that is to say, that such a bed v^s formed in a basin or in a 
golf by an accumulation of detritus of plants which had grown on 
the spot, at a time when the basin or gulf had been nearly filled up by 
sediment leaving a sort of swamp where the water was shallow 
enough to allow plants to grow. After they had been growing for 
I more or less lengthy period a depression set in, and the deposition 
of sediment began again to fill up the basin, until at last plants 
could grow once more. 

The circumstances suitable for the production of beds of fossil 
fad have existed at various epochs. It may even be said that they 
still continue at the present day. 
At no time, however, do they seem to have united so many favour- 
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able conditions as when the Coal Measures properly so-called were 
deposited. 

At this privileged moment of the earth's history, the temperature 
was higher and less variable than nowadays; the atmosphere was 
probably richer in carbonic acid and was certainly charged with a 
much larger quantity of watery vapour. The result of all these cir- 
cumstances combined was a force of vegetation and of meteoric 
phenomena of which tropical countries at the present day can only 
give us a very faint idea. 

It is thus that we explain both the enormous accumulation of veg- 
etable matter and the enormous thickness of sediment presented 
by the great coalfields, such as those of Belgium, the North of 
France, Westphalia, England and North America, etc., etc. 

The transformation of the organic matter into coal, having the 
external characters and combustible properties observed at present, 
is explained by a slow alteration, due to prolonged pressure and 
increasing temperature, to which a given bed has been subjected, 
in proportion as the sedimentary deposits or new beds of fossil fuel 
accumulated above it. 

All that is now needed is an explanation of the number of seams 
of coal, often very considerable^ presented by a great basin (there 
are about 140 at Mons including the seams which are too thin to 
be worked and which are termed in French passes ; at least as 
many seams may be counted in the basin of the Ruhr and on an 
average the latter are thicker). 

In- order to explain these frequent recurrences it must be suppos- 
ed that the crust of the globe was not then very thick, and con- 
sequently that it was less firm than at present and more often sub- 
jected to oscillatory movements such as are observed in our day. 
Furthermore, under the increasing weight of a great thickness of 
sediment the crust no doubt would bend and the basin become 
deeper though narrower, and in this manner a series of beds could 
be deposited successively under a depth of water that varied within 
certain limits, the level of the water of the basin however remain- 
ing constant. 

Such is the idea that ought to be formed of the origin of coal ba- 
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sins. This hypothesis explains better Ihon others, or rather it is 
the only one that explains in a satisfactory manner, the details of 
the structure of the seams, the usually small quantity of earthy sed- 
imentary substances which are found mixed with the carbonaceous 
matter, and the differences of quality generally exhibited by seams, 
according to their age in the same basin or according to the age 
of the basin itself. In other words, it explains why the lowest and 
most ancient seams are anthracitic in character, and why the highest 
and most recent are lignites still retaining more or less of a vege- 
table structure. 

This general explanation is amply sufficient for the miner, 
and if it does not entirely satisfy the chemist, the mineralogist 
or the geologist, because it does not account for every little detail 
of all the facts observed, it must be recollected that Nature in her 
laboratory acts upon masses and makes use of pressure and time 
on an immense scale ; these are circumstances which may entirely 
change the play of affinities which we observe in our experience. 

(13) The action of organisms of the animal kingdom is less im- 
portant for us, in an industrial point of view, than that of vege- 
table organisms; they have, however, played a certain part, and 
sometimes a predominant one, in the formation of certain beds of 
sedimentary rocks. Many beds of limestone are chiefly made up 
of remains of shells. Some thick formations even (like the Chalk) 
are almost exclusively composed of an immense accumulation of 
small microscopic sheik; — this same operation is still going on 
at the bottom of deep seas, in places where the enormous amount of 
the pressure and tlie absence of light would liave been thought to 
forbid the existence of animal life. 

(141) To recapitulate therefore what has been said (in S*^. i\ 
to 13), we shall give the name of bed to a variety of deposit** 
m: — to a mechanical deposit, a chemical precipitate,a residue from 
evaporation or even to an accumulation of organic matler whether 
of the vegetable or animal kingdom, or often, lastly, to a complex 
whole dae to the simultaneous action of several of these different 
modes of formation. A bed b interealaled in stratified rocks ; iLs 
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original form is that of a large horizontal lenticular mass, varying 
in thickness in an insensible manner in passing from one point to 
another; it has been essentially formed under water; it is younger 
than the bed which constitutes its floor and older than its roof. 
Such would be the very simple definition which might be given of 
the mode of formation and nature of a bed, if, on the one hand, it 
was formed with theoretical regularity, and if, on the other hand, 
it had remained in its original position. 

This, however, is not generally the case, and without entering 
here upon long details, which would encroach on the domain of 
the mineralogist and geologist, we must consider the different irreg- 
ularities which may present themselves to the miner, because he 
should be prepared to meet them and be competent to appreciate 
their signification and importance. 

We shall consider in sucession : Those irregularities which may 
be looked upon as contemporaneous with the formation of the bed 
itself, those which are posterior to its formation but which affect 
principally or exclusively the bed itself, or which at least need only 
be considered with regard to this bed, and, lastly, those which are 
posterior to the formation of the sedimentary rocks in which the 
bed is enclosed and affect the whole of these rocks. 

(15) Irregolaritles eoniemporaaeoiM with the foniMUloB of m bed. 

— These irregularities have the common character of only showing 
themselves very gradually and in a somewhat insensible manner, 
regularity and continuity being fundamentally, as we have already 
said, the characters of a deposit formed under water. They are 
firstly changes in thickness^ and secondly changes in nature. 

A change in thickness which is really contemporaneous with the 
deposit, ought generally to show itself so gradually as to be in some 
measure insensible to the eye in a working place, that is to say so 
as not to alter in an appreciable manner the parallelism of the roof 
and floor in a distance of a few yards. 

A seam of coal after having been a yard or more thick in one part 
of a coal basin may Ihin out gradually in another part to two feet, 
18 inches, 1 foot, or even less and become unworkable ; or it may 
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even disappear altogether. Another, on the contrary, may pre- 
serve an almost uniform thickness and be workable over the whole of 
the basin. It may be said, in general, that in a large basin, in the 
different points of which contemporaneous deposits may have been 
formed under very different conditions, there is no reason d prion 
why a given bed should be developed uniformly over the whole 
extent of the formation, and such a development is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Changes of nature contemporaneous with the deposition of the bed 
may show themselves under various circumstances, and like changes 
in thickness have generally the common character of only appear- 
ing gradually. A bed of iron ore by an increase in the proportion 
of purely sedimentary matter will become a simple bed of ferrugi- 
nous sandstone; a seam of coal, pure in one place, will become 
gradually charged with earthy matter, either uniformly dissemi- 
nated or concentrated in distinct layers between the laininaB of coal, 
and it will thus be changed gradually into a bed of more or less car- 
bonaceous shale. 

A seam is said to be ribbed, if, while preserving more or less the 
same thickness, it shows a distinct succession of small interstrati- 
fied layers of coal and shale (fig. 3) ; it is said to split if one of these 
layers of shale, or partings, becomes so large that one seam is divid- 
ed into two distinct seams that have to be worked separately (fig. 4). 

A seam of coal may become charged, not with sedimentary par^ 
ticleSf but with ferruginous matter in the stateof carbonate of iron, 
if whilst vegetation was in full action in one place it was more 
or less hindered in another by mineral springs which deposited for 
instance peroxide of iron; this mineral in contact with organic 
matter would have passed to the lowest stage of oxidation and the 
protoxide would have combined with the carbonic acid. 

A seam will therefore be in one place a seam of coal, and in an- 
other a seam of clay ironstone more or less charged with car- 
bonaceous matter. 

(16) Irreyiilarltlcs In • bed pMidoeed after Ito ffomMitioB. — TllCSe 

irregularities may also consist in changes of thickness and of riat- 
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uro; but they will appear with characters essentially different from 
thi>so of which we have just spoken. 

Changes in thickness will be due to the fact that, during the 
movements to which the whole formation will have been subjected 
after its deposition, the difTerent beds will have been exposed to 
compressing forces varying from one point to another. If the mass 
forming the deposit under consideration vras at this time in a more 
or less plastic condition, it may now exhibit a series of swellings 
»ud pinchings up, constituting the beaded structure. The 9weUing$ 
may have all sorts of dimensions, and the nips which separate them 
may even result in the complete disappearance of the seam fur 
a certain number of yards. These variations of thickness generally 
occur sufkiciently rapidly to affect visibly the parallelism of the 
niHtf and floor ^fig. 5K 

If the overlying lU^ underlying beds had not the same degree of 
|4asticily as the deposits they may have been fr actured vrtiilst the 
de)Hvs4t only swvUed up or was drawn oul» and then the projecting 
aisles of Ihecs^ n^^is may be seen penetrating into the ■!»&» whilst 
the btler iiililtrales in SMme w^y into the smallest fissures and the 
wK^ ;i^^wii a tlHurwughly abnormal and iiregnlar appearance 
which i$ calW^I a inmUt \6^. 6K II way happen that a seam is 
^yjl^rwhen it has a certain dip. IroaMrW when it hassoae other dip. 

t^havi^ in thicineesis may ak^^ he ohsmrwd in the ne^ghhonrhood 
va^ ^^ne ^ the iVaclnr^ which, as alnKidy staled, have generally 
ac\\MM|vMiiiNl WKncments ^ Ihc i»Mrth s cmsL As these raptnres 
hjixc ii$iiMk\ bi^^ aklcndcJ with a chan^ of kwl. it is easy to 
vNHK^xc thai a$ ^Mii^ ^ Ihc walb ol* Ihi^ hraclnie slid ifon the other 
lhc«v w(ti$ a cvini^i^idciahlc aniKMinl vVf firktiMai. cwNKh la head the 
^r^ M^ ^iNVlw«i$ \\wilirar> hi^ IhM iMt their iHtlivie sMHf . and snb- 
jKvt thsv^ (hal wc^ ^fsiMilik^ienlh pte^Uc ln^ a ^s^wt of dkrawia^ oat 
A^wA-v"^ ^^ ^*^* ^ vJh^^HTxiMi Mwi^f^ tww* :^weMncs. Theie may 
th^v W ,<tl ^»*^ v»^ ^h^sVx iKVv*^Mi^ t^ thif mahare of the rocks, 
WvwwM 4 cKn*« >h4^^ tWtvuv Ji^ Jt >ittt^.tf Mn&w or drawing 
«^^ >,s«f thv^ Vssix w l(K^ pWv *W«^ w^Nii ;iw t»k-aiw has leaded to 

Xm^Hm <^mi!t ^ Ihwi^w^s^ iww^ *fe5*^ 4t^9«m: mhae the dieposi- 
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tion of a bed has been accompanied or immediately followed by a 
partial erosion before (he deposition of Ihe overlying bed. This cir- 
cumstance is distinguished by the strata below the bed being 
regular and by the bed itself being so in its lower laxjers, whilst the 
upper layers only are of unequal thickness or even non-continuous. 
An irregularity of this kind constitutes what is called a balk; in the 
gypsum quarries in the neighbourhood of Paris it is by no means 
an uncommon phenomenon (fig. 10). 

Changes in nature posterior to the deposition are caused by cir- 
cumstances which have exposed certain parts of the bed to special 
influences. 

Thus, a bed near its outcrop or its covered outcrop will be, or will 
have been, exposed to atmospheric agencies, the prolonged action of 
which is shown by the disintegration of the mass and its more or 
less complete oxidation. Thus, a seam of coal will become friable 
and iridescent and will only furnish small coal near the outcrop, and at 
the outcrop itself even a thick seam will perhaps be only represented 
by a thin layer of blackish earth, the greater part of the carbona- 
ceous matter having been removed by a sort of slow combustion. 

The neighbourhood of a fault communicating with the surface 
may give access to atmospheric agencies and thus cause the same 
alterations that are seen near the outcrops (fig. 11 and 11 bis). 

On the other hand, if this fault was at one time filled with solu- 
tions or gases capable of acting chemically, the alterations may ex- 
hibit different characters ; for instance, an iron ore may be found 
charged with iron pyrites in the neighbourhood of a fault that gave 
rise to sulphurous emanations. 

If substances in a state of igneous fusion have been injected into 
the fault, the rocks will be seen to harden and as it were frit to- 
gether on approaching it; coal will take a peculiar appearance and 
change into a sort of dense coke deprived of volatile matter, etc. 

(17) PVMteHfNP ln«c«I«rltloi affeetliic the whole off the rocks. — 

These irregularities are the consequences of the disturbances of 
equilibrium to which the earth's crust has been periodically sub- 
jected. 
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We may distinguish : folds or contortions of beds, faults or 
changes of level, and local interruptions or suppressions. 

These three kinds of irregularities must be defined with precision. 

In the case or folds and contortions of beds the idea may be 
formed & priori^ and observation confirms it, that the simplest man- 
ner in which the earth's crust would have split at any given mo- 
ment under the reaction ot the internal masses compressed by it, 
or have folded in order to follow the shrinkage of these masses, 
would have been in a straight line, or, more correctly, according 
to an arc of a great circle of the terrestrial sphere. 

In the first case the rocks will have been driven back to the right 
and to the left by the eruption of igneous rocks, and will have 
formed on each side a series of folds or swellings, similar to the 
bendings pointed out in the second case. 

The normal condition, in some measure, of sedimentary rocks in 
the neighbourhood of an axis of broken equilibrium, is therefore to 
form a more or less clear series of undulations exhibiting alternately 
what are called saddles and troughs. The nearer the beds approach 
the axis of disturbance the more are they elevated and contorted, 
and they sometimes reach a vertical position or are even tilted over 
beyond it. 

On the contrary, as we recede from the axis, the tiltings up di- 
minish in importance and at a sufficient distance are only repre- 
sented by slight undulations or bendings. 

It may therefore be said that the normal condition of a bed is 
no longer to be horizontal, but to exhibit sometimes a very slightly 
inclined or undulating surface, when it is sufficiently distant from 
the axis where the rupture of equilibrium occurred to which it owes 
ils present position, sometimes an extremely undulating surface, 
the folds of which on a lai ge scale are arranged parallelly to this 
axis. 

The foldings in question appear with various characters : — 

Sometimes they are mere undulations one after the other, 
the concave part being turned alternately up and down; a vertical 
section at right angles to the strike gives a series of sinusoids with 
greater or loss dips at the points of inflection ((ig. 12). 
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Sometimes the beds show a more or less broken profile, the dif- 
ferent parts exhibiting dips varying from O"" to 90* and even going 
beyond the vertical. These inverted parts are called rearers, whilst 
those where the roof and floor preserve their original position are 
called flats; the angle joining a rearer to a flat, which is often very 
acute, is called a hook. 

One and the same bed may present a succession of rearers and 
flats so that a given veilical pit may intersect it at more than two 
places (fig. 13). 

It sometimes happens that the axes of the saddles and troughs, or 
the hooks which on a large scale are parallel to the general strike 
of the beds, oscillate in reality about this strike, so that in follow- 
ing them along the length or the basin they are found to have a 
small inclination, sometimes rising, sometimes falling, which is 
called their pitch or dip. The pitch is not exactly the same in one 
point of the basin for the different hooks, especially for the two 
hooks which bound a given rearer; the result is that the number 
of rearers is not everywhere the same, and in following the strike 
of a given flat a rearer may be seen to arise dividing it into two 
distinct flats ; this rearer may increase in size by the divergence of 
the upward hook from the downward hook, and disappear further 
on by the convergence of these same hooks. 

These conditions, with which a mining engineer should he com- 
pletely familiar, give rise to strange and complicated appearances in 
the graphic representation of the workings, to which we will return 
further on. 

Faults and changes of level are a natural or, one might say, neces- 
sary consequence of these foldings and contortions. Following the 
same train of ideas it must be imagined that the fractures have a 
tendency to be produced in two principal directions : the one par- 
allel to the axis, due to the fact that the forces which cause the 
distuii^ance of equilibrium are distributed along this axis, the 
other at right angles to the same axis, due to the fact that these 
forces do not act in all parts of this axis with equal intensity. 

There may also be more than two directions of fractures in a 
given district; but it will not, as a rule, be impossible to arrange 
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their difTerent directions in lines depending upon axes of fracture 
more or less distant. 

Lastly, the interruption's or local suppressions will be a natural 
consequence, on the one hand, of the production of these fissures 
which have generally been accompanied by more or less important 
changes of level, and, on the other hand, of the enormous denuda- 
tion to which it is admitted that many rocks have been subjected. 
It is thus that coal basins are oflen seen, where the beds are dis- 
turbed in the highest degree (such as those for instance of Belgium 
and the North of France), no longer exhibiting exlernally any, trace 
of this complicated structure, all the inequalities of the ground 
having disappeared, having been planed off as it were by diluvial 
agencies. These denudations often play a very important part. 

A certain bed formerly continuous over a great tract of counlry 
may have been so far denuded as to leave nothing but small outlying 
patches to bear witness to its original extent. 

(18) Such are the principal variations that maybe exhibited in the 
mode of occurrence of a stratified deposit. There is plainly a wide 
difference between the simple definition of a bed, which served us 
as a starting point, and the point where we have just arrived. For 
the simple idea of a large lenticular mass unlimited in a horizontal 
direction, exhibiting a thickness and a composition sensibly uni- 
form, we must substitute the more general and much more com- 
plex idea of a deposit that may vary in thickness and in nature from 
one point to another, either in consequence of contemporaneous or 
posterior phenomena, of a deposit enclosed between two surfaces, 
which, instead of being sensibly plane and horizontal, may be, and 
generally are, at least slightly inclined, and often contorted and 
folded upon themselves in a very complicated manner, of a deposit 
which, instead of forming a continuous whole is found to be cut up 
and parcelled out like the squares of a chess-board, with this con- 
dition that the different squares are sometimes carried to very dif- 
ferent levels and that some of these squares, or occasionnally nearly 
all, may be totally or partially suppressed by later phenomena of 
denudation. 
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It is easy to understand what complications may arise from the 
co-existence and the superposition in some manner of all these 
disturbances in a given bed, and it will be seen that if a mining 
engineer wishes to understand his ground, he will often require not 
only general theoretical knowledge but also a large local experience. 

(19) If we now pass to veins we shall be able to define them 
rapidly, either by their analogies with beds, or by their differences 
from them ; analogies or differences which are connected with the 
mode of formation of these two kinds of deposits. 

It has been said (N"" 9) that a vein is a fissure or crack, pro- 
duced in any rocks in consequence of a disturbance of equilib- 
rium between the earth's crust and the subjacent melted mass. 

This crack, due to causes acting at the base of the earth's crust, 
tends to traverse its entire thickness and thus to be put into more 
or less direct and easy communication with the atmospheric agen- 
cies on the one side and with the central mass on the other. 

Furthermore, this crack remains more or less open, either be- 
cause some igneous rock, porphyritic or otherwise, was injected 
into it as soon as it was formed, or because it does not exactly 
follow a plane surface and has been generally accompanied by a rel- 
ative displacement of the two sides, in consequence of which the 
two faces of the crack can no longer fit into one another exactly 
(fig. 14). 

Into this more or less gaping opening the melted substances 
forming the central mass were able to penetrate and be injected un- 
der the influence of causes somewhat analogous to those which now- 
adays produce the eruption of volcanic lavas. Either with or 
without such injections, the central mass may have given off divers 
vapours which came up and formed deposits on cooling, cov- 
ering the sides of the fissure with crystals. Atmospheric agents 
may also have penetrated to the mass and have given rise to various 
reactions and more or less complex solutions, which in their turn 
made deposits, forming crystals by the wet way. 

It may be supposed that these different actions took place suc- 
cessively during a long period of tinje; the nature of the va- 
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pours or solutions may have changed in the course of time, re- 
sulting in effects of double decomposition which explain the pres- 
ence in veins of fixed and insoluble substances, which seem to have 
been unable to come there directly; and finally, as has been al- 
ready said, under the combined action of time and high pres* 
sure, the chemical phenomena may have been essentially different 
from those that may be observed in the comparatively instantaneous 
reactions of our laboratories. 

It must further be imagined that after a longer or shorter period 
of time the fracture was finally obliterated, either by the fact of its 
being filled up or by the gradual solidification of the mass at its 
base. Nevertheless, this fracture remains in the rocks as a plane 
of least resistance, which may be easily broken should the equi- 
librium be once more disturbed either in the immediate neighbour- 
hood or at some more or less distant point. In consequence of such 
a reopening the same-phenomena of filling up might be repro- 
duced, although giving rise to different chemical reactions. 

There will thus be, finally, an extremely complex filling up, in 
which, by means of attentive and repeated observations, we shall be 
able to recognize not only the order in which the substances of one 
period were deposited, but also the number and relative age of the 
different periods. 

Such, on the whole, is the theory which a miner should hold on 
the formation of veins. Without pretending to explain all the 
details of the phenomena of filling up (which will be the business 
of the chemist and mineralogist, and which has already been 
attempted with success byJBerthier, de S^narmont, Ebelmen, Dau- 
br6e etc.), this theory suffices, in the general terms in which it is 
framed, to guide the miner in his work, and to prepare him for the 
different changes of character that may be presented in working a 
mineral vein or lode. 

We will now begin to discuss in a somewhat detailed manner 
these peculiarities, supposing that the veins in question are well 
marked and principally filled by sublimation or by deposition from 
solutions. 
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{ItO) stroetnre of vebis. — The veins in question difTer essen- 
tially from beds by their structure. In both kinds of deposit a 
subdivision into bands mo^e or less parallel to the roof and floor 
may be observed, but in veins this parallelism is not nearly so plain, 
nor have the bands the same regularity or continuity, 

These bands are crystalline or at least subcrystalline; they are 
formed of special substances essentially distinct from those con- 
tained by the enclosing rocks or country. They have a tendency to 
be repeated symmetrically reckoning from the two walls of Ihe vein. 
Sometimes the central part of the vein is left vacant in places and 
forms what are called druses, vugs or tick-holes^ the sides of which 
are covered with the points of the crystals of the last band which 
was deposited there (Gg. 15). 

When the interior of a vein shows fragments of the enclosing rock 
[country) or fragments of a first filling up broken by the reopening 
of the vein, the same banded or ribboned structure is generally 
reproduced round the different fragments (fig. 16). 

We distinguish in a mineral vein or lode : 

1* The filling up properly so-called, formed of fragments of the 
enclosing rocks or country ; 

2* The veinstone {gangue)^ or barren substances ; 

3* The ores^ or useful substances. 

The veinstone and the ores have the same origin and there is no 
absolute distinction between them. Blende for instance is a vein- 
stone in a vein worked only for lead; it will be ore if the vein is also 
worked for zinc and it will be the ore if no other metallic substance 
is worked. 

Fluor spar is commonly a veinstone in a vein of tin or copper. 
It is, on the contrary, the useful substance in some cases. 

As to the filling up, properly so-called, it is sometimes very slight 
and at other times forms the principal mass of the lode. The 
proportion of the filling up depends mainly on the strength or 
weakness of the enclosing rocks. With a very firm rock the 
vein will be, as it is said, well collected together, and will 
only contain veinstone and ores; with a loose or friable rock 
the fissure will be partly filled up with fragments that have 
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fallen in from the hanging wall and the vein will be ramified or 
disseminated. 

There may be, therefore, every sort of intermediate structure 
between a vein reduced to a mere single clean fracture (fig. 17), 
and a more or less thick zone of breccia, whose nuclei are fragments 
of the enclosing rocks cemented together by the veinstone and 
ores which ramify through the spaces left between the fragments 
(figM5). 

We also distinguish in lodes or veins the selvages, digs or gotigesy 
substances of a clayey nature derived from the alteration of the en- 
closing rock, which has either been ground down by the enormous 
friction which has accompanied the relative movement of the hang- 
ing wall upon the foot wall, traces of which may be f6und in the 
polished and regularly striated surfaces of the walls, or which has 
been more or less deeply attacked by the solutions which deposited 
the ores and veinstone. 

These selvages or digs are not always found; it sometimes happens, 
on the contrary, that the substances composing the lode adhere very 
firmly to the enclosing rock which has preserved its hardness. When 
they do exist, however, they are useful to the miner for hulking 
the lode and thus facilitating the breaking down of the rest, while 
at the same time the proportion o{ smalls will be diminished. 

(tt) ¥«rUitt<NMi la width. — In B bed a variation of thick- 
ness is the exception {see N^ 15) ; in a vein it is in some measure 
the rule. A fissure which is not perfectly plane and is accompa- 
nied by a change of level of the two sides, necessarily gives rise 
(fig. 14) to a chasm of variable width and to an appearance which, 
when looked upon on a large scale, recalls the beaded structure 
which was pointed out in the case of beds as an accidental circum- 
stance. 

There is this difference that the variations in width will occur 
less rapidly with veins; the parts, whether swelled out or pinched 
up, will hold out longer, and there will be gradual passages from 
one to the other. In what we have just said we suppose the vein 
to be crossing a homogeneous rock or, at all events, one that 
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scarcely attacked by the acid solutions which have filled it. 
If the vein alternately crosses rocks that are not acted on, such 
. siliceous ones, and rocks that are acted on, like limestones for 
stance, there will be variations in widlh of a totally different 
igin; the vein will have its normal width in the insoluble rocks, 
id it vnll swell out in the calcareous rocks, if we suppose that the 
quids were able to eat away the walls and perhaps at the same time, 
L consequence of the action of the carbonate of lime, precipitate the 
letallic oxides held in solution. We may thus explain not only 
le accidental swellings out that are met with sometimes when a 
sin penetrates into calcareous rocks, but also the accumulations of 
iches often exhibited by these swellings out, the circumstance 
hich has produced the swelling out by the corrosion of the walls 
aving at the same time produced the enrichment by the precipita- 
on of the metallic oxides. These may have remained in their 
atural state or have been afterwards transformed by the arrival of 
ther solutions, or evolutions of gases, into sulphides or other com- 
ounds. 

(Itit) VaHaUoos Id riehnefMi. — The mass of a vein or lode is not 
verywhere homogeneous, in the sense that the proportion of the 
ifferent substances contained is not the same from one point to 
nother, or, in other words, that the actual value of the deposit 
a a given working place is not proportional to its width. 

It might be said that these variations in richness occur without 
ibeying, in general, any well defined laws. The most exact, or 
ather the least vague^ result which may be stated upon this subject, 
sthat observation shows there is a tendency of the rich parts to form 
\haots following approximately the line of greatest dip. In other 
words, if we look at the longitudinal section of a lode, we shall 
dflen find that the rich parts at one level correspond with the rich 
parts at the level below, and so with the poor parts, although per- 
haps varying somewhat in extent. 

The diflerent rocks that a vein traverses appear also to play a 
certain part, even when none of them can be acted on by solutions, 
and when they have nearly the same average composition in silica 
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and in bases. In a given metalliferous district one rock is known 
to enrich and another to impoverish the veins which cross it. In 
many cases this influence can only be attributed to thermo-elec- 
tric phenomena which may have been at work whilst the deposition 
of mineral was going on. This is a mere surmise and not, for the 
present at least, an exact explanation. It may also have happened 
that (he rocks have opened and preserved a niore or less e^y com- 
munication, according to their mode of fracture, with tiie va- 
pours or solutions coming from the inter ior. 

(^8) ¥«riAtioas In composition.— We have just Said that the rich- 
ness varies in following a vein along the strike, and Ihat we cross 
alternately rich zones or shoots of a Certain length, and then more 
or less completely barren zones of a similar or often greater length. 

In pursuing one of these metalliferous shoots along the dip, the 
following variations are often observed : . 

First of all it happens, from a phenomenon analogous to that 
which has been pointed out for seams of coal, that the shoot is poor 
near the outcrop, because the metallic substances, sulphides or 
others, exposed to the action of atmospheric agencies, have been 
oxidized and have disappeared in a state of soluble salts, often 
leaving no other residue than a more or less ochreous deposit. 
This deposit is sufticiently common and sufficiently characteristic 
to have received a special name from miners. It is what is called 
the gossan of veins. ' 

Certain masses of iron ore are thus merely the effusion and 
spreading out at the surface of deposits which in depth become more 
and more charged with sulphur and turn into deposits of pyrife^. 

Below the outcrop, but above the general level ot the valleys of 
the country, atmospheric agencies will still have been able to act 
although less energetically. Associated with galena will be found 
the carbonate, the sulphate, or I he phosphate of lead; with cop- 
per pyrites, the green carbonate of that metal ; with blende, cal- 
amine, etc., etc. These associalions of oxidized ores with more 
or less complex sulphides are what the miners of Spanish America 
designate by the name colorados. 
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Lastly, below the general level of the valleys the ores are found 
unaltered by atmospheric agencies. According to circumstances 
they continue without change in their average composition to the 
greatest depths hitherto reached, or, on the contrary, they gradually 
change their nature. For instance galena may be seen to become 
richer or poorer in silver; blende gradually to replace galena; tin 
ore to make room for copper pyrites, etc. 

It is important to notice this circumstance of a variation of com- 
position in depth; because, although we may infer from its mode of 
formaticm that a vein will extend to a great depth, it by no means 
follows that we are justilied in predicting its richness, its poverty 
or even its composition eighty or a hundred fathoms deeper. 

In fact it is easy to understand that in proportion as we go down 
on a vein, points are met with where the pressure, depending on the 
temperature, has been exerted with rapidly increasing intensity 
and has been able to bring about certain differences in the chemical 
reactions. 

{Z4L) Variatioas In strike aad dip. — Theoretically, as a vein or 
lode may be compared to a sort of large flat lenticular mass, the 
lines of dip and strike are straight lines. 

In practice, as may be imagined, it may be quite otherwise, 
if the enclosing rocks after the formation of the vein hnve 
been subjected to the disturbing causes, which in the case of 
beds produce tlie folds and contortions already mentioned 
(N* 17). 

A vein under these conditions would present an irregular ap- 
pearance which would seem to be entirely incompatible mth the 
origin assigned to it. 

However, putting aside this case, even when the enclosing rocks 
have undergone no important or complicated disturbance after the 
formation of the vein, it is not diflicult to conceive deviations in the 
lines of dip and strike in various ways : 

Firstly, these lines are not strictly straight. Even in wholltj ho- 
mogeneous rocks they can only be regarded as slightly undulating 
lines oscillating about a certain average dip or strike. 
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Secondly, if this homogeneousness is wanting, if you pass from 
one kind of rock to another, from a shale for instance into a sand- 
stone, it is to be expected that the lines of dip and strike should 
undergo a certain inflexion, as all sorts of rocks do not tend to 
break in identically the same manner. 

Lastly, supposing that whilst there is a tendency for a fissure to 
be formed in a certain direction, there is at the same time a pi*e- 
existing joint along which the rock will easily split nearly parallel 
to that direction, we must imagine that the fissure deviates in order 
to follow the joint for a certain distance and resumes its own true 
direction further on. 

This last result, which is readily understood and may be easily 
verified by the most simple experiments, leads to important conse- 
quences. 

If this joint of easy separation is in the direction of the stratifi- 
cation in a given stratified rock, the vein will follow the stratifica- 
tion itself and will take the name of bed-vein or flat (fig. 19) (*). 

If this circumstance is repeated several times along its course, so 
that the vein alternately cutsthiough the beds and runs parallel 
with them, the result is a so-called step vein, because the line of 
dip or strike seems to represent a flight of steps (fig. 20). 

If the joint is the line of separation of two rocks, igneous or sedi- 
mentary, which are not contemporaneous and consequently are 
merely placed side by side without being, so to say, welded one to 
the other, the vein will be called a contact vein gr contact deposit 
(fig. 21). 

Lastly, if the joint of easy division is another older vein, the de- 
viation takes place as in the preceding cases, and the more modern 
vein is said to be dragged along in the older vein. 

(ft^) RamUicatioBui. — The Splitting of a bed is quite a special 
circumstance which is produced^ as we have seen, when one of the 
partings gradually becomes so important, that the two parts of the 
deposit finally constitute two distinct beds. 

f) If nearly horizontal it is called a floor in Cornwall. Tramlalon. 
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These bifurcations are much more frequent in -veins and are then 
called branches. 

Branches may be contemporaneous with the formation of the 
fracture, from its not having been perfectly sharp and clean ; they 
may be of later date, if they are only due to large fragments falling 
from the hanging wall on to the footwall. 

On first meeting with such a split tlie miner may be somewhat 
at a loss to know which branch represents the main vein and which 
it is best to follow. It might be said that it is the branch which 
deviates the least in strike from the average strike of the vein, or 
that it is the foot wall branch rather than that on the hanging wall. 
It might also happen that the presence of such branches indicated 
a sort of general irregular Assuring of the rock by which the frac- 
ture vrould terminate and that the deposit did not go any further* 
In this case it is said that the vein splits into branches. 

[Its) Badi^ of veias mitmg their strike. — A vein, that is to say a 

fissure filled with useful substances derived from the interior, which 
has therefore been important enough at its origin to traverse at 
least the greater part of the earth's crust and thus lo be put into 
more or less immediate communication with the internal igneous 
mass, is an important phenomenon, which is usually connected in 
a more or less direct manner with some great disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the crust of the globe. It will, therefore, generally 
be of great length varying from a few hundred yards to several 
miles. A vein may terminate along the strike, because the fissure 
did not extend any further and in this case it ends either like a 
wedge, or by a sort of general splitting up into small branches. 

The vein may also be cut off. This expression is used in the 
case of a vein running against some large fault beyond which it is 
no longer found. This is what may happen when the fault, sup- 
posed to be older than the vein, is so sharp that it has destroyed all 
connection between the rocks on each side of it; so that a fissure 
which arose on one side was propagated up to the fault but stopped 
there without crossing it. 
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(S7) Bndiiif of veiM te depth. — What has just been said of 
the eitension along the strike may be repeated of the extension in 
depth. The latter must be very great and it appears that nowhere 
with the depths hitherto reached , which do not yet exceed 400, 500, 
or at most 550 fathoms in the deepest mines, can it be said that we 
have really reached the limit in depth of a well marked deposit. 
All that has been reached is the limit of the deposit of a given 
useful substance or the limit of the mechanical means that had 
been employed for working it, but not the limit of the fissure in 
which this deposit had been formed* 

(•8) The preceding details (N^ to 97) give a summary oi 
what must be understood by deposits occurring as beds and those 
occurring as veins or lodes. We have pointed out how such depos- 
its would appear in the normal state and what is the character of 
the different irregularities which they may exhibit. 

We have hitherto been discussing the case of one solitary de- 
posit ; this, however, is not a state of things usually occurring in 
nature , for mineral deposits are rarely found singly. This last 
characteristic is set forth by laying down the rule called the prin- 
ciple of the parallelism of the deposits. 

This must be considered separately for beds and for veins. 

In the case ofbedsy it may be said that the fact of thei*e being a 
workable deposit in a given stratified rock may lead one to suppose, 
up to a certain point, that there are similar deposits above or below 
it ; for it is quite natural to suppose that the special circumstances 
which were able to form a workable bed of iron ore, coal, or other 
substance, may have had a less ephemeral character than those that 
caused an interruption or the return of the very simple phenome- 
non of deposition of sediment at a given place. 

In fact it is rare, for instance, to find a solitary seam of coal in a 
series of rocks belonging to the Coal Measures. We have said that 
there might be more than a hundred. It is rare not to have at 
least two or three. 

These different beds are nearhj parallel ; we say only nearly, 
because it will have often happened with the successive depressions 
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necessary lo produce the series of beds, that tlie changes of level 
did not occur uniformly; so (hat one part of a basin may have re- 
mained above water or deeply submerged whilst at the same time 
at another place the formation of coal was still going on. In such a 
case if it is possible to distinguish certain horizons in the whole for- 
mation, these will not be absolutely conformable to one another 
and will not all be equally developed in the different points of the 
basin . 

In the case of veins, the principle of the parallelism of deposits 
is both less precise and used in a wider sense than in the case of 
beds; less precise^ because the fissures formed parallelly to an 
aiis of disturbance of equilibrium are not confined to such an exact 
parallelism as that of the layers of stratified rocks; in a wider sense, 
because, independently of the fractures parallel to the axis, there is 
a tendency lo form others in a direction nearly at right angles to 
the first, and because pre-existing fractures may be reopened. 

We may, therefore, have (in fact we generally do have in a well 
marked metalliferous district) not only one vein striking in a given 
direction, but also a first series of veins which will be more or less 
exactly parallel to it, and besides these, one or several other series 
of veins running in as many distinct directions. 

We will cite examples later on. 

{^9) If these fractures are multiplied in a comparatively confined 
area the result is a number of intersections which constitute in the 
complex network of deposits kinds of peculiar points upon which 
a few observations must be made. 

Theoretically, when two veins cross in such a manner that their 
strikes do not cut one another at too acute an angle, it will be easy 
to distinguish the intersector or younger vein, from the intersected 
or older vein. As a characteristic of the first the levels driven on 
it are continued in a straight line. In the second, on the contrary, 
as there has generally been a movement of the rocks on the hang- 
ing wall of the intersector relatively lo the rocks on the fool wall, 
the two parts of the intersected vein are no longer opposite one an- 
other, and the levels driven, which are merely the horizontal traces 
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of the intersected deposits, are no longer simple prolongations the 
one of the other. In this case the intersected vein is said to be 
heaved or thrown by the intersector. 

It will be remarked that the same circumstances may occur with 
a bed. 

Thus, any deposit, whether vein or bed, which is met by a fracture 
or fault accompanied by a relative displacement of the two walls, 
will be generally heaved or thrown by this fault. 

On arriving at this fault and crossing it the deposit will no longer 
be met with on a prolongation of the line hitherto followed. The 
miner has then to solve a question of much practical importance, 
viz., to decide on which side he ought to proceed in order to find the 
heaved part. 

(30) It may happen that the miner is guided by certain material 
indications. He may meet on the other side of the fault some well- 
marked bed ot rock the position of which on the hanging or foot 
wall of the deposit may be known; or he may derive some informa- 
tion concerning the direction of the throw from the bending of the 
beds where they come in contact with the fault, or by the presence 
of a sort of trail of the substance of the deposit in the plane of the 
fault (figs. 8 and 9). 

In the absence of these material indications it is generally ad- 
mitted (experience shows it and it is easily conceived by reasoning) 
that when there is a heave, the movement to which it is due is a 
simple sliding of the hanging wall, which descends relatively to the 
foot wall along the line of greatest slope. 

It must be understood that this rule is only an approximation. It 
supposes that the sinking of the hanging wall along the foot wall, 
or the rise of the foot wall along the hanging wall, according as it is 
a question of a depression or an elevation, is a simple movement ot 
translation causing a constant vertical throw along the fault. It is 
not always so, and it cannot be always so, because there is usually 
a point where the fault is seen to begin or end and where the throw 
is nil. 

Starting from such a point a fault is often seen to increase in im- 
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portance, or the heave to become greater, in proportion as one gets 
further away. In Ihis case the relative movement should be con- 
sidered no longer as a simple shifting but rather as a rotation round 
an axis at right angles to the plane of the fault; this, as is well 
known, is the most general movement that may be considered in a 
plane when it is a question of a solid body quite invariable in shape. 

Be this as it may, these increases of throw do not occur suf- 
ficiently sharply to prevent our considering the fault at a given point 
as having shown itself in the sense just pointed out. 

This being the case, on arriving at a fault the observer has to 
place himself straight in front of the plane of the fault without 
crossing it and examine whether the prolongation of this plane 
passes above his head or under his feet, or what is the same thing, 
iirhether he reached the fault on the foot wall or hanging wall side. 
idmitting that the hanging wall part has gone down relatively to 
ihe foot wall part, there is in tlie first case what miners call a throw 
loumwards and in the second a throw upwards. That is to say, it 
vrould be necessary to go down or up, according to the case taken, 
following the line of greatest dip of the fault, in order to find the 
mnt of the deposit thrown, which coincided with the point occu- 
ned by the observer before the throw took place. 

If a horizontal plane is imagined here, prolonged till it intersects 
the plane of the fault, these two planes will form two supplemen- 
tary angles and it is easy to see that the rule given above may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, in order to find the deposit, you must follow 
on the side of the obtuse angle. 

The rule enunciated thus is known as SdimidCs rule, or the rule 
of the obtuse angle. 

It must be considered purely and simply as a consequence of 
this fact : In a throw caused by a faulty the hanging. wall part ha^ 
generally slipped downwards on the foot wall along the line of great- 
est dip. 

(81) The other part of the deposit will be found by applying 
Schmidt's rule, that is to say in going upwards if the plane of the 
fault passes under the feet of the miner y in going downwards if this 
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plane passes over his head. The search may be made by actually 
going up or down in order to ascertain the amount of the throw, 
if it is the first time that the fault is met with ; but it is not 
usually in this manner that the level which intersected the fault 
will be prolonged. 

Let MO (fig. 22) represent the horizontal trace of a given de- 
posit, or the axis of a level driven on the deposit up to a point 0, 
where it suddenly comes up against a fault the horizontal trace of 
which is discovered to be BS. 

The two arrows denote the supposed directions of the dips of the 
deposit and the fault. 

If the amount of each dip is also given^ the line OT, the horizontal 
projection of the trace of the deposit on the plane of the fault, may 
easily be laid down. To do this it is only necessary to cut the two 
planes by a second horizontal one. There will be two intersections 
O'M' and O'S' respectively parallel to OM and OS, the intersection of 
which will give a point 0' belonging to the line OT sought for. 

According to the direction denoted by the arrow for the dip of 
the fault the level MO is on the hanging wall side of the fault. It is 
necessary, therefore, to go up on the line of greatest dip OX in 
order to find the point which coincided with the point before the 
throw. This point is at D' for instance. 

Draw D'T' parallel to OT, this line will be the horizontal projection 
of the trace, on the plane of the fault, of that portion of the deposit 
which is on the foot wall. This parallel will cut the line OS at S. 
Through S drawSA parallel to OM and you get the line of strike of the 
deposit beyond the fault. The part of the deposit which is on the 
hanging wall side of the fault is bounded by the indefinite line TOY; 
that on the foot wall side by tlie indefinite line T'SD'C, parallel to TOY 
and the interval between these two lines is the projection of a «/er- 
ile space ^ in which there is no point of the deposit. 

In the trihedral angle SABC, we know the dihedral angles A and R 
which correspond to the edges SA, SB, and the plane angle ASB:=c 
opposite the edge SC. It will be possible either by construction or 
by calculation, knowing the amount / of the throw along the dip, to 
find the length and direction of the various roads that might be fol- 
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lowed starting from in order to meet with the heaved deposit, or 
at all events, if the value of I is not known, the relation between all 
these lines may be determined. 

Take XOD = B and erect IVD perpendicular to the line OX, the 
length OD is the quantity denoted by /. It is the amount of the 
throw measured along the dip of the fault. Rotating D to D^ the 
line SD^C^ represents the edge SC rotated into a horizontal plane. 
By dropping OF perpendicular on SCp we obtain the true length of 
the shortest distance between the two traces TOY and T'SD'C. 

Through the point let us take a vertical plane at right angles 
to SA and having OT as trace. It will cut the plane SAC along the 
line of greatest dip. Rotating this intersection round OE as a hinge 
the angle 0E6 will be the angle A and the perpendicular 06 will 
represent in true size the smallest distance between the two parts of 
the deposit. Lastly, in the plane ASB, SO will be the horizontal dis- 
tance in the plane of the fault and OE the smallest horizontal dis- 
tance. 

The graphic construction gives, as may be seen, the relation be- 
tween these different distances and their absolute size if one of 
them is known. 



(8X) They may also be obtained by calculation in a very simple 
manner. 

Denoting by / the length OD, which, as we have seen, is the 
amount of the throw along the dip of the fault we shall have : 

Diy = / sin B, amount of the throw in a vertical sense. 

OS =/ cot a, horizontal throw in the plane of the fault. 

OE = OS sin c = / cot a sin c, horizontal throw, 

0G=OE sin A = / cot a sin c sin A, throw measured at right 
angles to the plane of the deposit. 

0F=0S sin a = / cot a sin a=/ cos a, amount of the throw in 
the plane of the fault. 

From a known formula we have : 

Cotasinc=cosccosB + sin B cot A. 
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We deduce in succession : 



- , cosccosB + smBcotA 

Cota = ; 

sine 

° cos c cos B+ sin B cot A 



o /3— T-T — -s \/sin* c -+- (cos c cos B -H sm B cot k)* 

Scca=Vi-*-tang«a=:-i ^ 5- :— 5 r-r i- 

^ ° cos c cos B 4- sin Boot A 



cos c cos B + sin B cot A 
^sin* c 4- (cos c cos B -f sin B cot A)* 

The following table may consequently be formed : 

0D=/ 

DD' = /sinB 

^„ . cos ccos B -4- sin B cot A 

sine 
OE = / (cos c cos B + sin B cot A) 
OG = / (cos ccosB sin A + sin Bcos A) 
cos c cos B -I- sin B cot A 



0F = / 



V^sin*c -}■ (cose cos B 4- sin Boot A)' 



Using the plan or the above calculations and making allowance 
for the various conveniences of working, we can examine which di- 
rection ought to be followed in order to find the deposit which has 
been thrown and so continue the workings. It will generally be 
found most convenient to proceed horizontally, either in the plane 
of the fault SO or by a crosscut along OE ; but it must be remarked 
that the road OE is not always possible, because the perpendicu- 
lar OE on the trace SA might fall, in some cases, not on this trace 
itself, but on its geometrical prolongation. This would happen for 
instance if the throw in the plane of the fault occurred towards B, 
or to the right hand, and not towards S, or to the left hand. 

In the same way the perpendicular OG might nol fall inside the 
angle ASC and in this case in proceeding towards 06 you would not 
meet with the thrown deposit, but only with its ideal prolongation 
beyond its intersection with the fault. 

(33) Such are the consequences which are deduced in ap- 
plying Schmidt's rule both to beds and lodes. 
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Experience proves that this rule is applicable in a large number 
of cases; so that, usually, when a miner arrives at a fault he does not ^ 
hesitate to say, after having examined its bearings, that he lias be- 
fore him a throw upwards or a throw downwards and works on ac- 
cordingly. 

It may happen, however, and this must be remembered, that a 
mere inspection of the spot does not suffice to show the miner which 
way he ought to proceed horizontally and he may be obliged to have 
recourse to a graphic construction to ascertain it. 

This would happen, for instance, if the circumstances were as 
shown in figure 23. 

On arriving at 0, it would evidently be necessary to follow up- 
wards along OX to find the point D projected in D^ but would D'S^ 
or lyS, correctly represent the trace of the part of the deposit on 
the foot wall, in other words would the horizontal throw in the 
plane of tlie fault be to the left hand or to the right? That would 
depend upon the respective amounts of the dips of the deposit and 
the fault* It is easily seen that with a flattish fault and a steeply 
dipping deposit the throw could be towards Sp and that it could, 
on the contrary, be towards S, under inverse circumstances. 

(84) Schmidt's rule although frequently applicable in practice 
must not be considered as fundamentally infallible. When it is a 
question of slight irregularities, which may be looked upon as de- 
pressions with a local character and after the formation of which 
the rocks have not been subjected to other important disturbances^ we 
may consider the fractures to have been produced in a manner anal- 
ogous to what happens in a landslip; that is to say, that they took 
place following a certain slope, along which there was a sliding, and 
Schmidt's rule may evidently be applied under these circumstances. 
It is no less evident, however, that if, after the occurence of this dis- 
turbance, the rocks had been subjected as a whole to a considerable 
amount of elevation, the direction of the dip of the fault might have 
been reversed; the foot wall would have become the hanging wall 
and vice versd^ and at the present day we should observe that the di- 
rection of the sliding was contrary to what is indicated by the rule. 
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It is also possible that the rule may have been at fault even at the 
time of the formation of the fracture ; this case may have happened 
if the elevation was accompanied by horizontal thrusts, such as 
might be caused by the violent intrusion of an igneous rock across 
other strata. More or less inclined fractures might then occur and 
tlie upper prism might be forced to slide upwards along the plane 
of fracture. 

Schmidt's rule would be also at fault and would give no indicor 
lion whatever in two other cases : 

On the one hand, for a vein, if the fault intercepted the vein 
instead of crossing it. 

On the other hand, for a bed, if there was a marked and persis- 
tent change in the strike or dip of the bed beyond the fault; so 
that the fracture observed was only due to the more or less acute 
angle to which the beds were bent (fig. 24). 

It must further be remarked that when two fissures motiinterBect- 
ing one another at an acute angle^ the throw observed is some- 
times merely a false appearance, because the heaved vein may be 
the more modern. This is due to the same circumstance which 
produces bed-veins and contact veins ; that is to say, if the more 
modern fracture met the older one at a small angle it will have 
swerved to follow it for a certain time, and will take its regular 
course a little further on. As the bed-veins and contact veins are 
not rare we must expect also pretty frequently to meet with these 
false throws, and numerous examples of them might be cited. 

Lastly, two faults on meeting may seem to throw one another mu- 
tually. This double throw will generally be due to the fact that the 
older fracture, after having been thrown by the newer, was subse- 
quently reopened, causing the rock masses on each side of it to be 
shifted once more and the throw of the second fault to be drawn 
along by this same movement. 

(35) Independently of the circumstances common to beds and 
veins which occur on their meeting with faults and of which we 
have just spoken, we must also consider, in the case of veins, the 
influence that these junctions may exert upon their richness. 
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Theoretically this influence ought d priori to be looked upon as 
probably good rather than unfavourable; because tliis double frac- 
ture in tYto different directions must facilitate the communication 
with that great internal laboratory, from which we have said the 
useful substances that fill the veins have been derived. 

The influence of which we speak must not of coui*se be exagger- 
ated, and the commonest case will perhaps be one where this in- 
fluence has not been exliibited in a sensible manner. However, 
there are some extremely clear examples of the contrary, and in- 
stances are cited of mines which have given enormous riches accu- 
mulated in two lodes near their junction only, so that the workings 
along the strike were very restricted and only formed in plan four 
short branches, representing a sort of cross around the junction. 

(86) The above details (N*^. 9 et seq.) furnish particulars, con- 
cerning the origin of veins and beds and their condition in the 
bosom of the earth, which ought to be familiar to every miner, so 
that he may be able to know where he is and find his way in the midst 
of the varied phenomena with which he is liable to meet. It is 
highly necessary in all mines to preserve a record of all these phe- 
nomena so as to arrange future workings. 

This object is attained by keeping a register of progress on which 
should be noted down (stating precisely the place and date of the 
observation and with sketches to assist if necessai^) the section of 
the deposit, the nature and quality of the enclosing rocks, the dip, 
strike and in general the different features which characterise its 
mode of occurrence at the points of observation. 

Furthermore, all the workings must be represented in plan, sec- 
tion and elevation. This representation is very simple and easy 
when the deposit may be compared to a kind of large almost flat 
lenticular mass. In this case, in fact, a horizontal plane for a bed 
and a vertical plane parallel to the strike for a lode will suffice to rep- 
resent clearly and almost in their proper size, on the scale adopted , 
the workings caried out on the deposit. The subsequent distur- 
bances, however, which this deposit may have had to undergo and 
which it generally has undergone in a more or less violent manner, 
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give rise, as we have already said (N"" 17), to complex appearances 
with which the miner should make himself familiar. 

Theoretically a horizontal section in the deposit should merely be 
a single straight line, because it is the intersection of two plane sur- 
faces. But a series of undulations or a series of rearers and flats, 
having their axes or hooks perfectly horizontal, will give for one and 
the same deposit a series of parallel straight lines (fig. 25). 

If these axes or hooks have a certain pitch or dip the appearance 
will become much more complex. The straight lines will cease to 
be parallel and will become converging lines joining on to one 
another by more or less decided curves (fig. 26). 

If the amount of pilch changes, more or less elongated closed 
curves or curves with indefinite branches are obtained with the ap- 
pearance of which the miner should make himself well acquainted. 
Thus, for instance, figure 27 represents the horizontal section of 
consecutive trough and saddle, the axes of which form a curved 
line wilJi the concavity upwards. Figure 28 represents the reverse 
case where the axes are inclined downwards on both sides from a 
given point. Figures 29 and 30 correspond for the rearers and 
flats to figures 27 and 28 for the saddles and troughs. 

Suppose a working zone included between two given levels ; the 
levels driven along the strike could pass, thanks to the inclination 
of the axis, from the flats to the rearers, or vice versa; the hori- 
zontal projections of the two lines of level will be close to one an- 
other in the rearers, supposed to be nearly vertical, and relatively 
very distant, on the contrary, in the flats which are supposed to have 
only a slight dip. The appearance will be that of figure 31 where 
the lines A', B', C represent for instance the lower tramway and 
the lines A^ Bp C^ the return air-course which has been left in 
the upper part of the workings. The horizontal distances between 
the corresponding lines A' and A^ B' and Bp C and Q vary inversely 
as the dips of the parts of the seam in question. 

(37) The appearance produced by a fault obeying Schmidt's rule 
and meeting a deposit compared to a plane may be seen by going 
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back to 6gares 22 and 23, vvhere you get in projection a barren 
space induded between two paralled lines TOY, TSC. 

If a fault dies away, these two lines cease to be parallel and are 
replaced by two lines which converge towards the point where it is 
observed that the throw begins to be felt (fig. 32). 

If, starting from its origin, the throw goes on increasing more 
and more, the lines get further apart and the bi'eadth of the barren 
space becomes greater and greater, as is shovm in the above-men- 
tioned figure 32. 

If the throw is seen to begin at some point and then, after hav- 
ing been more or less considerable for a certain distance, to become 
nil again at some other point, the barren space will begin at noth- 
ing, .then gradually enbrge, afterwards become narrower and fi- 
nally end ofl'at nothing (fig. 33). . 

If the deposit Ihrovm, instead of being comparable to a plane, 
ought to be compared to a more or less folded plane surface, the 
two lines such as TOY and TSC /fig. 22) are any identical curved 
lines, which in the case of a single sliding have been dispbced par- 
allelly. The barren space which they enclose in plan thus receives 
a winding shape and varies much in width. 

Lastly, if the throw took place contrary lo Schmidt's rule a lone 
where the deposit is doubled, as it were, is found in plan, instead 
oi a barren space. 

(89) After the standard deposits, or beds and veins, fulfilling 
the definitions laid down above, we come to those known in Itie 
mining law by the name of masses. 

Masses are bodies of minen^l wliiih by ihrir mode of ff^rmati/m 
come more or less oooipletely info the Qtt^orj eitber of beds or 
?eins properly so<alled, but which in their general Cealures and l/y 
their irregular shapes <ki not fulfil the geomelrkal defioiiiofi of 
these deposits, in this seoK that the% have not Iw^^ dimtnwms 
which may be UjokM mpon as ityiefimiie c^nrnfared wiih ihe third. 
They are often egg-Uiaped or roundod maMe^. ofuhi/Jt imo dimen^ 
sions ai least are limiied anud cfjmfarahU 'me miih the 'Aher 

The prododMO of the outts may be due* in tlie ca%e of a depOMt 
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of sedimentary origin, either to contemporaneous agencies which 
have brought together a large accumulation of matter in a limited 
space, or to ihe fact that subsequently to its deposition inequalities 
of pressure, due to elevation, have caused the deposit to assume the 
beaded structure, and a mass may be in some measure one of the 
swellings. 

In the case of deposits formed like veins, that is to say subse- 
quently to the enclosing rocks, it may be supposed that, instead of 
a system of extensive fissures depending on an axis of elevation^ 
there are simple cracks of small extent depending on a centre of de- 
vation^ and that the substances arrived at or near the surface by 
kinds of chimneys more or less analogous to those which are 
exhibited by the craters of volcanoes. 

We may thus have all the varieties of phenomena that are pre- 
sented to us in volcanic regions : eruptions of igneous rocks which 
have come to the surface forming either domes or more or less exten- 
sive sheets according to their degree of fluidity ; and aqueous erup- 
tions which have formed more or less complex deposits, and of 
which the Geyser in Iceland gives us an example at the present day. 

Such appears to be the origin of a large number of deposits. 

An igneous origin, for instance, would be attributed to the masses 
of iron ore of the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob (Uniled Slates of 
America) which rise up as isolated hills above Ihe surrounding 
country. An aqueous origin, on the contrary, would be attributed 
to other masses of iron ore which seem to be tlie opening out, at 
or near the surface, of chimneys which become contracted in 
depth; to the deposits of calamine which occur in many places wilh 
the pretty constant characters of irregular masses, limited along the 
strike and in depth, and situated in the midst of calcareous rocks 
in pre-existing fissures enlarged by the action of solutions, whilst at 
the same time the enclosing rocks were more or less completely 
transformed into dolomite; to the deposits of phosphate of lime re- 
cently discovered in many localities in the South west of France, etc. 

The name bedded mass is given to a mass interposed between 
stratified rocks and differing from a true bed only by its limited ex- 
tent along the strike, compared with its thickness. 
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An erect mass is a mass which stands in the same relation to a 
lode as a bedded mass to a bed. 

These erect masses often occur in (he form of contact veins or 
bed-veins. It is not always easy to distinguish at first sight in this 
last case, whether a given deposit is a bedded mass or an erect mass. 

The prosecution of workings, however, permits us to see whether 
the parallelism with the strata continues everywhere, or whether 
some point is not met with where this parallelism is at fault, or 
whether we do not find the vent or channel by which these sub- 
stances have been poured out either between the planes of bedding 
of a sedimentary rock, or between two different rocks, or lastly at 
the surface of the ground. 

(89) Finally, in order to complete these general ideas, we must 
add that many deposits, whilst coming more or less under one of 
the above heads, have received, on account of some peculiarity of 
character or mode of formation, special names which it is impor- 
tant to know. 

The name of interlaced masses, or slockworksy is given to masses 
of igneous (*) rock penetrated by a great number of little veins of 
metallic ores which cross in various ways. It may be supposed that 
the mass, split in all directions, was exposed to vapours or solu- 
tions bringing these metallic substances; or else that these sub- 
stances, originally disseminated in a more or less intimate manner 
in the mass in a state of fusion, subsequently concentrated them- 
selves together in certain points at the time of the solidification, by 
a certain molecular movement of which we have instances in other 
places. 

The name of stockworks is principally applied to certain deposits 
of oxide of tin which are found in England and in Germany. 

Alluvial ores is the name given to ores found in alluvia and which 
are derived like these alluvia from the destruction of older rocks 
and the reassorling of them by running water. They are Cer- 
tainly beds as far as their origin is concerned, in the sense that the 

(*) Masses of tedimentary rock» also, cross^ by iiuiumerable strings of tinstone may 
be seen in Oornwall. Tramlators. 
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rock is due to the action of water; but this action has been dis- 
played under special conditions essentially distinct from those 
which formed the beds of the true sedimentary rocks. The parti- 
cles of ore instead of forming distinct and continuous seams are 
simply disseminated in an irregular manner in the midst of sterile 
substances which constitute the mass of the alluvial rocks. 

These alluvia contain, for a given volume, very small quantilies 
of useful matter; but they may be very important on account of the 
large scale on which they are sometimes formed, for instance, in 
Siberia, California, Brazil, etc. 

Under this same name of alluvial ores are described certain ores 
of iron which are met with in many parts of France in the form of 
rounded, isolated grains, enclosed in a clayey or sandy matrix and 
filling up irregular cavities in the limestone rocks. The oolitic 
structure is here only an imitation of the appearance which the 
mechanical action of water gives to the gravel which it carries 
along. In reality each grain has had its present shape from the 
beginning and the ore has been formed in place by the action of 
acid ferruginous solutions, which attacked the limestone with 
effervescence and left as result a deposit of oxide of iron. 

These ores have, therefore, exactly the origin described above. 
They are not alluvia^ but masses having the same origin as lodes, 
as has been said in the preceding N"" 88. 

These masses, moreover, may have very various dimensions. 
Some will be observed not larger than a few cubic yards. Others 
have been worked with a horizontal diameter of 10 to 15 fathoms 
and have been followed downwards to a depth of 20 to 30 fathoms. 
The removal of the ore in these masses, or pockets, brings to light 
the traces of the erosion of their walls and also of the sides of peaks 
of limestone which have sometimes remained undissolved in the 
midst of the masses of ore. Some of these peaks or needles have 
been observed with a vertical height of 133 feet (40 metres), being 
6 feet 6 inches (2 metres) in diameter at the summit and 13 feet 
(4 metres) at the base. 

A deposit is said to occur in reniform masses, in nodules, in con- 
cretions, etc., etc., when it appears to have been originally more or 
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less irregularly disseminated through a rock and then subsoquonlly 
concentraled around different points by certain molecular move- 
ments. Such, for instance, are (he flints or the nodules of iron py- 
rites in the Chalk, (he kernels of galena in certain lieds of TriuHsic 
sandstone, the nodules of clay ironstone in certain beds belonging 
to the Coal Measures, etc. 

It b also easy to imagine the casual deposits designated in 
German by the name Rasenldufer, literally grasu-runnerM, which 
are small masses of mineral extremely limited in extent which do 
not appear to join on to any large, definite, workable deposit. 

They must be looked upon either as concentrations of matter 
pre-existing in the rock, though not forming one of its normal con- 
stituents, which subsequently collected into the nodulen or concre- 
tions mentioned above, or as substances introduced afterwards by 
some later phenomenon analogoui^ excepting the ikrale, tf) that 
which produces workable veiru. Their origin may be r^nceived, A 
priori^ on the supposition that, as all rocks are shown by the daily 
experience of mines to be more or less permeable to surface watidTi 
they may also be permeable to solutions orvap^jurs coming from 
the interior. In this manner a fracture causing a »imple ii%%uri^ 
which does not belong to any great geological disturbance might furr^ 
chance contain, in ao adTentitious slate, ^uh^l^uces foreign to \\m 
eompositioo of the enclosing rocks, rein iiuh$lnna!M^ willioot //or 
being warranted in inferring tlie nisit^inu: f4 a d^nit tjmii^miu^ 
eDoogb ore to pay for working. 

It most be understood tfiat lli^ Atttertui drtormt^neisi y»UitM 
have been able to bring about llie^ ^mali mn»1 and m^JtMrntAtA 
deposits, these irrejmlar d^ff^/ifUA of ^ly^ol miMrrail Mtiir^iK^^ 4rr^ 
io novise, by their natnre. ei^e^^iuJ. H« aie^ ilt^cni^H^.^ ^Aum 
likeiy to ■wet with MKti nid^/wU. aitd ft ^.^io a linl $$t4kAsfm m? 
iiiist not txmiotit ^i^ oer^aisi:^ ^fLM?^ja^:K *A a »^^#iaM^ 'Vi;!^^ m$AA 
its exicat zmk nchjbtf^t Ln^^ i#b»«» \f^iM% ^Mi$40A a*4 $^^0ifm0^. 

This ehscnalMi it f vit^ ^^ih^i^sbAM. ft t% ivr ^4$A ^ wti^M9A 
attention to it kb yt^fiabx t*K^ wir^ttii;^. UaI 000x900^ tA^^Mk^rj 
aBordis hy the ^lOt -U 'Jut lut^: jurJlia^^. tds^^x>.i ^s^k ^j^tA^'^A *A w 
■lanf exnsflfs 4if MUf«M«k ami nm^ 



CHAPTER II. 



VARIOUS EXAMPLES OF DEPOSITS 



(40) The general information given in Ihe preceding chapter 
on the origin and modes of formation of different deposits of min- 
eral substances, as well as on the very various peculiarities that may 
be exhibited by them, should be familiar to every one who wrishes 
to apply himself to the technical part of mining. It is equally ne- 
cessary either in order to form a rational plan for laying out work- 
ings on a given deposit or series of deposits, or for the daily man- 
agement of the work itself. 

We shall now consider some examples of these deposits and shall 
dwell upon the circumstances particularly interesting to the miner 
that each of these examples presents. 

(41) Firstly, it must be understood that the scale on which these 
deposits occur varies between the widest limits, from insignificant 
dimensions quite inadequate to justify any attempt at working com- 
mercially, up to the very largest proportions, containing quantities 
of useful substances which would suffice to supply the wants of the 
whole world for very many years. 

The most remarkable example that can be instanced from this 
last point of view is that of the great coal basin West of the AUegha- 
nies. A single seam of coal of this basin, called the Pittsburg seam 
with an average thickness of 7 feet 2 ins. (2".20, varying from 3 feet 
5 ins. to 15 feel), has been discovered over an area of 14^000 square 
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miles and seems to have occupied before it was denuded at least 
34,000 square miles. 

At 1,000 tons per foot thickness per acre it would yield 64 thou- 
sand millions of tons, which would be the consumption of the whole 
world for 300 years at the present rate of from 210 to 220 mil- 
lions yearly. It must further be remarked that it is a question 
here of only one seam of a single coal basin of (he country. If we 
were to take into consideration the whole of the Coal Bleasures of 
the United States we should find that they occupy a total sur- 
face of about 200,000 square miles or nearly the extent of the 
whole of France. 

We may also cite in the East of France, in Luxemburg and Lor- 
raine, the fine deposit of oolitic hydrous oxide of iron which is 
found in the Oolitic rocks just above the Supraliassic marls. 

This deposit stretches out in a pretly continuous manner along 
the left bank of Ihe Moselle from Nancy nearly to Luxemburg, 
cropping out on the sides of all the valleys which reach up to the 
great escarpment that forms the Eastern boundary of the great 
plateau of Ihe Meuse and the Moselle. Its length from North to 
South is at least 62 miles (100 kilometres). Its width estimated 
only from the greatest distance, from East to West, between the 
places where it is known, and where it is worked at present without 
pumping machinery, certainly exceeds 12 miles (20 kilometres), at 
least in the Northern part. Admitting that every square yard 
will yield 2 tons 9 cwt (3 tons per square metre) it may be calcu- 
lated that with an area certainly exceeding 772 square miles (200,000 
hectares) there are at least between five and six thousand millions 
of tons. This represents for the works which are supplied from 
this deposit, no matter how great their activity, a future in some 
measure indefinite, which must however be reckoned not by cen- 
turies but by thousands of years. 

Compared With the annual consumption of iron in the world this 
is in about the same proportion as was furnished by the preceding 
example relatively to the consugy^tion of coal. Of course deposits 
of such magnitude are nowhere in the hands of one mining company ; 
a company generally has only a concession of limited extent nii a 
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deposit of any importance. It is considered as having a satisfaclor| 
future before it when it has reserves capable of being worked, on i 
scale corresponding with the amount of the general expenses, for a= 
period which will allow the whole original capital employed in Ihe 
affair to be redeemed by a moderate annuity. 

This last consideration is quite essential, and it may be said Ihali 
whatever is the nature of a deposit, whatever the richness of Urfj 
ore that it produces, the first condition that it ought to fulfil ia.: 
order to be profitably workable — in order to have an appredahk^, 
commercial value, independently of any interest in a scientific point- 
of view — is that the substance to be worked should occur in suf"- 
ficient quantity. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this point, ' 
and it cannot be too often repeated that nothing^ so to say, is knoDvft 
of a mine when the only information consists in the mineralogical 
and even chemical nature of a specimen obtained from it . A speci- 
men oi galena, for instance, may be as rich in lead as the theoret-i 
ical composition of this ore admits, it may contain as much silver, 
as you please, without there being any reason why the deposit 
which furnished the specimen should be workable. The only con- 
clusion to be formed is that there may be matter for a further exam- 
ination; any other more positive inference^would be premature. 

(4«) We do not intend to give detailed descriptions, monographs, 
of the different coalfields or other important deposits. Such des- 
criptions belong to the domain of the geologist. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a few examples, chosen so as to repro- 
duce the principal peculiarities pointed out in the course of the 
preceding chapter. 

(43) 1" Example. Coalfield west of Hom. — The Mons basin is^ 

nearly in the centre of an extensive zone of Coal Measures, which, 
excepting where there are local interruptions — one series perhaps 
contemporaneous with the deposition, the other often due to the 
superposition of younger rocks — can be followed on the surface 
from the Ruhr basin (Westphalia) through Aix-laChapelle, Li6gc, 
Namur, Charleroi and Mons, as far as Valenciennes, Douai, B6thune 
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ndHardinghem; moreover it is perhaps joined to the South Wales 

oilfield passing under the Secondary rocks of the South of Eng- 

knd. 

All the coalfields distributed along this extensive zone are ar- 

nnged in two principal directions, the point of convergence of 
which is at Douai ; they have certain general fealures of resem- 
UaBce which lead to the supposition that they are contemporaneous 
and formed under the same conditions. They have the character 
of marine strata, deposited in deep narrow gulfs foi med by the folds 
and contortions of the older rocks on which they rest. The section 
(fig. 55) is taken nearly from North to South at right angles to the 
general strike of the strata. 

In looking at this section various observations will be made : 

1* The number of seams shown is very great ; and if they are all 
supposed to be prolonged under the centre of the basin preserving 
very nearly their parallelism, the total thickness of the Coal Mea« 
sures will be found to be more than 3,000 yards. 

This number of seams and this great thickness point out both 
the frequency of the depressions that the bottom of the basin un- 
derwent and the great amount of the sedimentary action that was 
going on whilst the Coal Measures were being deposited. 

2* All the beds in the southern part exiiibit a scries of folds, or 
of rearers and flats, indicating a violent action after the deposition, 
which was expended partly in elevating the strata and partly in 
pushing them sideways towards the North. 

The result of this, immediately after the elevation, was a very 
broken outline at the surface of the ground, of which no trace re- 
mains at the present day. The Coal Measures simply rise to a 
rather higher level at the South than at the North, but the whole 
is covered over by dead measures sensibly horizontal, the thickness 
of which increases in passing from South to North. 

It is the increase in thickness of these rocks, which are very watery 
and difficult to traverse, which has caused the workings to be 
mainly concentrated, up to the present time. South of the axis of the 
basin. 

The very broken outline of theCoal Measures forms a strong con- 
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trast Willi the nearly plane and scarcely undulating surface which 
covers Ihc edges ol'llie various beds, and Diis shows one of I lie 
most remarkable examples Itiat could be quoted ol' the immense 
scale on which tlie phenomena of denudation must have taken place. 

3° In spile ol' active working the average depth attained at present 
is not more Ihnn 500 yards, and the mining has been carried out 
quite as mucji in the district of the rearers as in that of Ihe great 
Southern Hals, which follow Ihe rearers, as far as the axis. 

The great Northern flats, situated beyond the axis are almost 
intact. The conclusion, therefore, is that Ihe Mons coal basin has a 
great future before it and that it can not only keep up its production 
during a great number of years, but also increase il to a certain 
extent; for we may be perfectly sure that Ihe arl of mining will 
not slop either before the diffiiullies of piercing through Ihe thick 
dead measuies which cover the Northern flats, or belbre those that 
may be presented by vcniilalion and haulage at a depth of 
1,000 yards, 1,&00 yards or more. 

4* The Mons basin is further remarkable loi the dislinctness 
with which the quality of the coals varies with the depth of the 
seams. 

This change, moreover, lakes place in Ihe manner most often 
observed and which seems to have a relation to the different condi- 
tions of leinperature and pressure, lo which the substances have 
been subjected and according to which they have been covered with 
more or less Ihick deposits. 

Thus, the lower seams arc more or less anthracilic or dry, and 
burn wilh a short flame in consequence of Ihe disappearance of the 
greater part of the volatile elements ; above these come the seams 
of fat and caking coals, or coking coals, characterised by a larger 
proportion of volatile elemen's rich in hydrogen; Dien lastly come 
Ihe flaming coals, more or less dry, in which Ihe volatile consti- 
tuents are more and more chi.rged wilh oNygen and give rise on dis- 
tillation to a smaller proporlio!! of hydrocarbon compounds. 

2°'' Example. lAAgt, cMiBrid. — The Li^go basin, remarkable 
as being one of the firsi wlicre coal was worked on the cunli- 
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nent, is a second swelling or spreading out of the great Coal* 
Measure zone which has just been mentioned. The very early work- 
ing of this basin is due to the fact that the Coal Measures crop out 
to the surface in many places instead of being covered over, as they 
are almost every where at Mons, by dead measures difficult to pierce 
through. 

Figure 36 is a section nearly North and South on the same scale 
as the preceding one. Compared with that of the Mons basin it 
exhibits certain analogies and certain differences. 

The width of the basin is not very different, although that of the 
Mons basin is a little greater. The number of workable seams is 
smaller, but nevertheless considerable. The lists which appear 
to be the most exact give 116 at Mons and 83 at Li^ge. 

The section, moreover, shows that here also the principal move- 
ment which disturbed the seams after their deposition was felt on 
the South side of the basin from a pressing back which produced 
some folds. This movement even brought up lower rocks so as to 
overlie the Coal Measures. We can also distinguish a region of 
rearers and flats in the South part of the basin which only shows 
the lower seams, followed, as we go northwards, by a great trough- 
like undulation, which corresponds to the great Northern and 
Southern flats of the Mons basin and which includes the complete 
series of seams. 

The surface of the soil is more broken at Li6ge than at Mons ; 
nevertheless its outline is far from corresponding with the peculi- 
arities exhibited by the seams of coal in the bosom of the earth. 
This outline is even less broken in the district of the rearers than 
it is more to the North where the seams are less disturbed. The 
signs of denudation on a very large scale are here also easily lo 
be recognised. Thanks to this action, the upper seams have 
been entirely removed over all the Southern part of the basin 
and the lower seams exhibit by their folds a series of outcrops 
belonging alternately to a flat and a rearer. Between two consecu- 
tive outcrops of a seam it happens alternately either that the seam 
exists in depth or that the hook that united the corresponding flat 
and rearer existed above the present level of the ground, so that 
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the upper parts of the flat and rearer forming the hook have been 
carried away by denudation . 

The seam, therefore, no longer exists between the two outcrops. 
The miner expresses this by saying that the scam makes its hook 
in the air. 

Figures 35 and 36 give examples of both the above arrangements 
in the Southern parts of the sections that they represent. 

It will be noticed that the Li^ge basin is crossed by a series of 
faults nearly parallel to the strike, the most important of which 
(that of Saint-Gilles) is known for a very great distance. These 
faults have a throw in the direction of the obtuse angle or according 
to Schmidt's rule. 

The Liege coalfield, on account of having been worked at an ear- 
lier date and containing fewer seams, has not the same future before 
it as the Mons basin ; nevertheless great riches still remain there. 

We cannot distinguish in the series of seams the same regular 
succession of qualities as in the Mons basin. The quantity of fat 
coals fit for making coke is relatively much greater; or in other 
words the anthracitic coals and the dry coals with long flame are 
not developed there as at the base and top of the Mons coalfield. 

(45) 3^^ Example. — NewcasUe Coaineid. — This coalfield, one 
of the largest in England, is remarkable for its great extent rather 
than for the number of its seams. In fact not more than a score 
of workable seams are reckoned in the whole of the coalfield and 
generally not more than a dozen in a given point of this biuin; they 
arc however thicker than in the Mons and Li^ge coalfields. Their 
average thickness is decidedly more than 3 feet and that of the 
two principal seams (High main and Low main) reaches two yards 
(l"-82). These thicknesses, as will be seen further on (chapter XI), 
are exceedingly favourable for working. 

Besides, the Coal Measures are very little disturbed from their 
original position, which is also an advantageous circumstance in 
working, as much from the point of view of the cost as from the 
fact that a very large daily output can be obtained from a working 
srea of given extent. 
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Lastly, the enclosing rocks are generally (irm enough to require 
only a very small expediture of timber in props, compared with 
what has to be used in rearing seams, especially in Belgium. 

The measures are frequently intersected by faults, or dykes, 
striking East and West. The most remarkable of these is the 
ninety fathoms or Main dyke, which throws the beds vertically 
about 180 yards (165 metres). It furnishes another example of 
the magnitude with which, as has been remarked at different times, 
the denuding agencies have operated. It is evident, in fact, that 
after the formation of this throw the surface of the ground must 
have presented a great escarpment formed by the rocks of the foot 
wall. At the present day this escarpment has entirely disappeared, 
so that on the two sides of (he fault the surface of the ground is abso- 
lutely level and covered by the wafers of the same marsh. 

Figure 37 gives a section from North to South of part of the 
Newcastle Coalfield. The regularity of the seams compared with 
the disturbed outline of those of the Li^ge and Mons Coalfields will 
not escape notice. The great fault just mentioned is shown on the 
section. 



(46) 4'*" Example. — The Card CoaUleld (conecwsioM off the 

r€oiiibe). — Figure 38 is a section made along a broken line, 
on an average in a Norlh-West and South-East direction, across the 
principal part of the Gard coalfield, which rests to the East and 
West on mica-schist and disappears on the South under a covering 
of Triassic rocks. 

The Coal Measures here closely resemble those of the centre and 
South of France, and differ from those of Belgium and the depart- 
ments of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais by the lithological characters 
and peculiarities of the strata. The sandstones and conglomerates 
are much more abundant and the shales, on the contrary, very much 
rarer. 

The seams of coal are less numerous, but individually very much 
thicker. 

It is thus that in the Grand'Combe mines two distinct zones may 
be clearly distinguished, separated by a great interval of 528 yards 
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(300 metres), formed principally of beds of sandstone with scarcely 
a trace of coal. 

The lower zone contains only 3 seams, but one of these is 36 feet 
(11 metres) (hick. 

The upper zone contains 11 seams. The total thickness of these 
14 seams exceeds 98 feet (30 metres) and consequently gives per 
acre of Coal Measures a smaller quantity than the Mons and even Ihe 
Liege Coalflelds, but a larger quantity than the Newcastle Coalfield. 
However, the area occupied by the seams and in fact the total rich- 
ness of the coalfield are less than those of these other basins, although 
for the commerce of the South of France and the shores of the Med- 
iterranean it is of considerable importance. 

It will be remarked on the section that the seams are generally 
pretty regular in the Western part of the coalfield. This part is sep- 
arated from the Eastern district by a great fault, which, if one is 
coming from the West, must be looked upon as having a downthrow 
East, bringing the upper zone against the lower, and producing 
a change of level of more than 328 yards (300 metres). The sec- 
tion also shows that this great throw is in connection with a rearer 
which only affects the seams of the lower zone. The fold must have 
affected the upper seams also, but in Ihe place where the section is 
taken they have been removed by denudation. 

(47) S^ExABiPLE. — RonchaaipCoaiiieid. — The Rouch amp Coal- 
field (Haute-Sadne) is deposited at the Southern foot of the Yosges; 
it crops out only in the Northern part and soon disappears to the 
South under Permian and Triassic rocks. Although much less devel- 
oped than the preceding coalfields it is of considerable local impor- 
tance on account of being near the industrial district of Mulhouse. 

It contains only two seams of coal, and even the lower one of 
these does not exist everywhere. It has, on the contrary, a marked 
sporadic character, which maybe attributed to the fact that, being 
near the base of the Coal Measures, it was formed at a period when 
the inequalities of the older rocks, on which the Coal Measures rest, 
were not yet everywhere covered over by the new deposit in course 
of formation. 
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The section (fig. 39) shows several protuberances or hoHnnn, of 
which the t^ro principal are the intersection, in tlie plane or the 
section, of tvro disturbances nearly parallel to the strike of llie beilii 
which have been crossed by the workings as they proceeded in 
depth. These protuberances must apparently be considered nn 
haYing been formed after the Coal Measures, or at least as having 
been increased since their deposition, on account of the manner in 
which the beds are bent on approaching them. 

It is not yet known what becomes of the seams to the dip, tieyond 
the second of these bosses. 

The section (fig. 39) is drawn like the preceding ones fm Urn 
scale of 1 to 25,000, so as to facilitate by the mere inspeelfon of 
the figures the comparison of the different coalfieldii wtiieh h«ve 
been mentioiied. 

Tbe sboie examples, the number of which mi^rht be greatly mnU 
tiplied, will sofEoe lo show, while keeping wittiin tbe gmeral ferm# 
to whidi we are bound, under what v ariom 9%pecin with reg;ird U0 
eilenl^ mmiber^ Ihickoess, and principol pernliarilieft^ tearwHt ^ 
coal^ wfcicb we haife considered 94 typ^ ^ Mir»fi/U4 iUrpfrntiM ^f^ 
may 




K — As aa eiauifle 4f tkffmt^ in UA^. fmtnrar * ^>MMffef 
wil int ^ afl fH^ thf^ 4kiirift ^ t^^%m, m tMi^^ 
mia, wbidby flknub a bun i faiu t after tu^^natr bi»^si ^umkM Uw msw^^ 
was lakea sp acaia in HM 117 ^h#t %n^ff\sm ^/vv^nw 
U cBfim ^ Che prawst tim^ 4^«»r»! 'luwuimrl '»/vr1im#^ 
sf the flunes iura< atr^afT? ^ttduieii ^ ^lef^h ^ tt^f^sK fiMm 
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N. 10° W., N. S'H.. N.^l-E. Tlie lodes appear to have been formed 
in the above order, each o( ttiese systems being i^enerally thrown, 
in the case of an intersection, by Ibe following sysleni. 

These deposits belong evidently to tlie type ol' concretionary lodes, 
as is shown by their structure in bands parallel lo the walls, the 
superposition of wiiich indicates the order in which the different 
substances arrived or were deposited. In some places, instead of 
the ores being distinctly separated, they form intimate mixtures 
with the quartzose veinstone constituting a sort of quartzile im- 
pregnated with metallic sulphides; tliis character denotes a rapid 
filling up by a saturated solution, which would have formed an im- 
mediate deposit or have congealed, so to say, into a sort of confused 
mass. The composition of the filling up is very complex and ex* 
hibils no less Ihan sixty-four different combinations, which may be 
classed under three periods of filling up. The first is characterised 
by llie arrival of metallic sulphides with quartz, the second by the 
arrival of a barytic veinstone, and the third by the arrival of a calca- 
reous veinstone, the late deposition of which is proved by its often 
enclosing angular fragments broken off from the former filling up. 

The lodes very often exhibit well marked gossans at Iheir outcrop 
and traces of oxidation in depth to more than 100 fulhoms from the 
surface. They thus unite all the principal peculiarities enu- 
merated in the preceding chapter, and form a series of deposits of 
a kind of standard character. 

Figures 40 and 41 show a plan and section of one of the principal 
mines of the country (Maria-Adalbert Mine). The section affords 
a good example of a net-work of lodes and branches and the plan 
shows what kind of idea ought to be formed of the rectilinear course 
of a lode and the parallelism of two given lodes ('). 

(49) 7"' EunrLE, — nclaltlferona district nt Saxon; or (he Er»- 
geUrge. — The lodcs of the Erzgcbirge form anotiier example of a 
great system of mineral veins, no less standard, while at the same 

(•) See Article hy MM. Hicliel U'vj and Choiilelte, Annnlei ilrt minri, l~ litrai!«i 
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time more extensive and more complex, than the preceding one. 

The Erzgebirge constitutes a mountain mass ending off on tlie 
Southern side by an abrupt slope, at the foot of which stretcli out 
the Tertiary rocks of Bohemia, and forming on Uie North a slightly 
undulating plateau of gneiss, mica-schist and clay-slate. This range 
of hills is cut up in divers ways, and bounded at its base, by the most 
various eruptive rocks (granite, diorite, porphyry, trachytic and 
basaltic rocks, etc.) belonging to very different ages. This diversity 
shows plainly that the earth's crust in this district has been sub- 
jected to frequent disturbances, and that many of the phenomena of 
elevation, which have been produced at more or less distant points 
and at divers epochs, have resounded there; the last echo, so to say, 
being the numerous hot springs which are evidently connected 
with the most recent eruptive rocks. 

This diversity and succession of phenomena explain at the same 
time the large number of lodes occurring in this district and their 
very various and complex fillings up due to their frequent reopen- 
ings. 

Figure 42 is a plan on a reduced scale of the whole of the lodes 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Freiberg. The result of a long 
series of observations has been to classify these lodes according to 
three principal directions, making angles of S"", 24*" and 64° with 
the North and South line (on the East side) and two comparatively 
rare directions making angles of 49"" and 80"". 

The system at 24'' is the most important both by itself and by its 
enriching influence when it meets the other systems. It occupies 
a xone more than 9 miles long by 2 miles wide. 

We may furthermore distinguish four directions of cross lodes, 
much less continuous than the preceding ones and running in a 
totally different manner, as these directions, 99**, 116% 126** and 
IdO"", always make an obtuse angle with the North and South line. 

The first lodes exhibit a series of periods of filling up in which> 
eight successive epochs mayiie distinguished. The first, or oldest, 
is characterised by the arrival of the metallic sulphides (blende, 
more or less argentiferous galena, iron pyrites and mispickel) and 
the last by the arrival of the silver ores. The first appears to be 
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coiilcmporaneous with (he Trias and the last probably took place 
towards the close of the Tertiary epoch. 

The successive shocks appear to have occurred at intervals dui^ 
ing llie long Secondary and Tertiary periods and perhaps extended 
even into the Quaternary period. 

The first important metallic products would correspond to the 
Triassrc eporh, which seems lo have heon everywhere a remarkably 
metallit'erous period, and the last, which are cliaracleii^ied by the 
relative abundance of the precious mclals, would be very modem 
(although situated in the very ancient rocks of Saxony), as appears 
to be generally the case with similar producis in America. 

Casting a glance on figure 4'i, it is easy to understand how such 
an extensive and complex net-work of fractures has given rise in the 
past to the numerous phenomena of intersections, re-openings and 
successive fiUings up observed by Ihe miner; and at llie same time 
we shall understand how that which lias been an effect in the past 
may become a cause in the future. In other words, a district which 
has been the scene of so many successive dislocations is on that ac* 
count all the more liable to experience the rebound of new distur- 
bances of equilibrium which may occur witliin a sufficiently short 
radius. 

(BO) 8"" Example. — DtBtriM of cornwau. — The metalliferous 
district of Cornwall is distinguished from Ihe Erzgebirge by (he na- 
ture of its products, which are ores of copper and tin (instead of 
being principally ores of lead and silver), and by a greater simplicity 
of the deposits worked. 

However, the same general conditions are found lliere : parlicu" 
tarly an evident relation, as to their position and general course, 
with divers granitic masses arranged very nearly in a line running 
E. 35° N. ; equally well ascertained relations between the richness of 
the lodes and the nature of the enclosing rocks, and, lastly, a certain 
change of nature with tin; depth, consisting generally in the relative 
increase of copper ore compared with tliat of lin[*). 

;') At present lite copper ore bu been diminiablng in qiinntitf and giving place Id 
tin ore u llie mines hove been deepened in tlie Camborne districl. Traailaton. 
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Figure 43 is a section, on the same scale as figure 40, of one of 
the principal mines of Cornwall [Fowey Consols (*)] . 

A comparison of these two sections shows plainly a very great 
analogy in the general arrangement exhibited on the whole by these 
lodes, although they occur in two places very distant from one an- 
other and were probably formed independently. 

These two figures may be looked upon as constituting a sort of 
type, which will be approached more or less by the peculiarities 
which wc may expect to meet with in a group of well developed 
mineral veins. 

The Cornish mines have been worked for a very long time. At a 
remote epoch the Phoenicians came to Cornwall to get their supplies 
of tin, which was obtained by treating the alluvial ore; this stream- 
tin is still worked in some places at the present day. Underground 
mining was subsequently resorted to, firstly for tin and then for 
copper. 

Many of these mines are interesting on account of their large 
plant and especially their pumping machinery. It is in Cornwall 
that steam was first employed for draining mines on a large scale ; 
and a long series of practical trials have led to many improvements 
resulting finally in the type known by the name of the Cornish 
Engine. 

(51) 9^ Example. — Deposh of nomtAmOn (SaAne-et-LolM). 

— As an example of a mass deposit we may quote the colliery 
of M ontchanin which belongs to the Southern part of the great coal- 
field of the department of SaAne-et-Loire. 

' The principal mass worked occurs in the form of a swelling 
about 550 yards (600 metres) along the strike, 50 yards and more 
in thickness in the middle, and 160 yards (150 metres) along the 
dip, Vvhich is directed northward at an angle of 70®. The hori- 
zontal sections (fig. 44), taken at tvvo different depths, give an idea of 
the remarkable peculiarity of this deposit. 
It has been discovered that the principal mass is accompanied by 

h Not at work at the present time. Tratulatol'i, 
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other less important masses, situated in the same general plane of 
stratification. The whole, in fact, is nothing but a large seam, or 
series of seams close to one another, which in other parts of the 
coalfield have their regular course, but which at Montcbanin have 
been folded so as to form a remarkable example of beaded structure 
on a very unusual scale. An exact idea will be formed of the ar- 
rangement affecting the principal Montcbanin deposit by looking 
upon it as a great swelling, produced in a series of seams separated 
by thin partings of shale in the manner pointed out in N"" 16. The 
mass in question comes altogether, therefore, as far as its origin is 
concerned, into the class of stratified deposits; it is a seam with a 
beaded structure if we consider it as a whole, a mass if we consider 
particularly the great swelling of which we have just spoken. 

The mode of occurrence described for Montcbanin is found 
again at Creusot situated on the North side of the same coalfield. 

Taking the whole of the coalfield, this peculiarity is only a local 
occurrence, because in other places, especially at Blanzy, the seams 
of coal are found to be quite regular, or at all events they are only 
disturbed by sharp faults which do not, as a rule, alter their thick- 
ness and in no wise recall the beaded structure. 

(52) 10^^ Example. — DepMH at Hokca (Algeria). — The deposit 
of Mokta el Hadid (Algeria) has been worked for some years, and 
in 1872 yielded 372,000 tons of iron ore exported entirely from the 
port of Bdne. It occurs in the form of a great mass cropping out 
at the surface on the side of a hill; and appears to be stratified 
conformably with the old garnet-bearing schists on which it 
lies. 

The horizontal distance from one wall to the other is sometimes 
as much as 72 fathoms (130 metres) ; but the true thickness of the 
mass, which has but a small dip, is from 50 to 65 feet (15 to 
20 metres). In horizontal section it is roughly elliptical in shape 
with an average area of rather more than 2 \ acres (1 hectare). It 
has been proved to extend in this manner for a vertical height of 
50 fathoms. 

This mass in reality is only an accidental swelling of a bed which 
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has already been followed in a level for 500 fathoms to the North- 
west with an average thickness of 16 feet 4 inches (5 metres), and 
which probably extends also on the opposite side to the West or 
Soulh-West. 

This bed is connected with a great bed of limestone which occurs 
interbedded with the schists, the second in ascending order of the 
5 or 6 similar beds which succeed one another in the known thick- 
ness of the schistose formation. The iron ore merely appears to 
form extensive lenticular masses in the bed of limestone, as if more 
or less abundant chalybeate springs had come out in dilTerent parts 
of the basin where the rocks were being deposited. The Mokta 
mass was probably formed near the outflow of one of these springs. 

Similar deposits occur in other parts of Algeria, especially at 
the Rharezas, although it is not possible to say that the ore is contin- 
uous from Mokta to theKharezas, a distance of 12 miles. It seems 
as if discontinuity were the more probable condition, in spite of 
the evident analogy and very probable synchronism of the forma- 
tions. 

It is under similar geological conditions Ihat we find the deposits 
of Sardinia, and probably those of Anjou, Sweden, and Lake Su- 
perior; so that (he deposition of these ancient rocks appears to 
have been accompanied in various places by considerable ferru- 
ginous emissions, analogous to those that have occurred at other 
epochs. These different deposits would, therefore, be identical, as 
far as origin is concerned, with the ores that are known in the Se- 
condary rocks, such for instance as those of the North-East of 
France already mentioned (N"" 41) and which occur also in other 
places in great abundance, especially in the Cleveland district of 
England ; they are, however, very different in appearance on account 
of the metamorphic action to which they have been exposed, and 
different also by a usually higher percentage and superior quality. 

(58) 11*^ Example. — Deposit of the Stahlberg near IHAMeB. — ' 

As another massive deposit of iron ore, we will cile the celebrated 
deposit of spathose iron ore at the Stahlberg, a section of which is 
shown in 6gure 45. This deposit, like the preceding, is remarkable 

1 5 
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for the quality of the ore; it furnishes the variety of cast-iron 
known as Spiegeleisen^ a special market for which is insured by the 
great development which the Bessemer process has received of late 
years. 



(54) 12^^ Example. — DepMlt of Iroii ore of Safart-ruMr^ (Ho- 

•eOe). — In the same district as the immense deposit of iron ore 
mentioned in M''41, many other deposits occur; but they differ 
essentially by their age which is much more recent, by their mode 
of formation, by their extent which is comparatively limited, and 
lastly by their superior quality and richness. 

These deposits are masses, or rather a series of masses, occurring 
in hollows or spread out on the surface, the origin of which is 
exactly like that of the ores improperly called alluvial, described in 
N"" 39. 

Instead of a stratified deposit like the oolitic hydrous peroxide 
of which we have spoken, we have a massive deposit formed by 
a process analogous to that which has produced lodes. 

Furthermore, the former class of deposits, the oolitic brown iron 
ores, have a tendency to give a granular iron, on account of the 
phosphate of lime contained in the fossils which may frequently 
be seen in them; whilst the latter have a tendency to gife a fibrous 
iron, on account of the sulphur which is rarely absent in these mas- 
sive deposits of iron ore. 

Figure 46 exhibits a section of one of them, viz., that of Saint' 
Pancr^. It shows that the different pockets or cavities, composing 
the deposit, have, in spite of their irregularity, a certain tendency 
to arrange themselves along certain definite lines. These deposits 
in a line must be looked upon as cracks which have been filled by 
solution. They constitute, therefore, true lodes as faras their origin 
is concerned, and the beaded structure is due to variations in solu- 
bility in the surrounding rocks from one point to another or, varia- 
tions in composition of the acid liquids they contained; in this 
manner one or several series of masses were produced, with various 
dimensions, united to one another by more or less narrow chan- 
nels. 
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(55) The difTerent examples given above point out the mode of 
occurrence of stratified deposits, deposits in veins or lodes, and, 
lastly, massive deposits, having either the same origin as a bed, or 
the same origin as a lode, but differing from them in not having 
the same geometrical characters. 

We see what extreme variety may be exhibited by these deposits 
in their extent or their detailed peculiarities, and we can under- 
stand that, in formmg an estimate of the value of any given deposit, 
no d priori theoretical considerations can make up for the want of 
direct observation of the facts. 

The course to be followed in making such observations, and the 
right estimation of the consequences to be deduced from the fads 
ascertained are things with which mining engineers should render 
themselves familiar. The first can be explained systematically, as 
will be seen hereafter; but the second is eminently peculiar to the 
engineer; it requires general theoretical knowledge, a certain nat- 
ural acuteness and also acquired experience for which nothing else 
can make op. 

We insist upon this last point, and we consider that the education 
of a mining engineer is not complete from the point of view in 
question unless he has examined for himself j dawn to the very 
tmaUegt deiailsj a large number and a great variety of deposits* 



CHAPTER III. 



PROSPECTING OR SEARCH FOR MINERALS AND EXPLORATORY 

WORKINGS. 



(56) In the two preceding chapters we have seen how the dif- 
fcrents deposits of mineral substances are supposed to have been 
formed, and what very various peculiarities they may exhibit, in con- 
sequence of their origin and of the numerous disturbances to which 
hey have been subjected, either during, or after their formation. 

It may be truly said that the discovery of mineral deposits, at all 
events of such as have been worked for some time, has generally 
been due to external indications observed accidentally ; in the pre- 
sent state of the art, however, we may consider that we possess a 
certain number of data, by means of which the miner may assist 
chance, if this expression is allowable, and proceed systematically 
and rationally to carry out works, which enable him, first of all, 
to prove the material existence of a deposit in a given pointy and 
then, what is equally indispensable, to ascertain in what measure 
it will pay for working. 

We shall designate by the name prospecting any work which the 
miner undertakes in order to prove the material existence of the 
deposit, and by exploratory workings those workings which he 
carries out on the deposit itself and which he generally has to make 
in order to decide whether the deposit is capable of being worked 
with profit. 
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§ 1 . — Prospecting or search for minerals. 

(57) The search for minerals in any given district should not be 
undertaken unless there is some previous indication as a reason for 
it; because, save the most ordinary building materials, the mineral 
substances to which the art of mining is applied are sparingly dis- 
tributed in nature; and in any given point of the earth's surface we 
are authorized to suppose, d priori^ that these substances do not 
exist. 

More or less proximate indications of their existence may be de- 
duced : 

i* From a knowledge of the geological structure of the country ; 

V From the presence at the surface of the ground of fragments 
of veinstone or of ore; 

3* From the presence of the outcrops ; 

4* From material traces or traditions of ancient workings; 

5* Lastly, from the existence of deposits which are now being 
worked in the neighboiu*hood . 

It is advisable to give a few details on the value which should be 
attached to each of these indications. 

(58) The geological structure of the ground sometimes furnishes 
poiitivej sometimes negcUive indications. 

It is evident, for instance, that the existence of an igneous rock, 
such as granite, shuts out the possibility of there being coal at the 
tame point; but this conclusion only holds good for the very point 
under consideration; and it is kno^n, for instance, tliat a large 
number of more or less developed coalfields in France are scattered 
oter the primitive central plateau, and thus rest either upon granite 
itself or upon such ancient rocks as gneiss or mica-schist. 

As an example of a positive indication it may be said, on the 
contrary, that the presence of the Coal MeoMuren, properly sr^-caUed, 
may lairly lead us to suppose that coal is present also. It is rare, in 
fact, unless in the case of a mere insignificant patch of tlie rocks. 
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that the Coal Measures do not contain some workable seam of coal, 
and y/e have seen from the example of the Belgian coalfields that 
they sometimes contain a very large number. 

It may also be said that the existence of Permian rocks may lead 
us to conjecture the presence of copper; that of the Trias, and more 
especially of the Variegated Marls, the presence of rock salt (at all 
events in the North-East of France) ; that of the supraliassic Marls 
the proximity of iron ore (North'-East of France, Cleveland, etc.) It 
is evidently the business of geology to furnish these indications, 
which, on account of their generality, have by themselves only a 
secondary value for the miner in practice. 

. (59) The presence at the surface of the ground of fragments of 
Useful substances (shottd- stones) , or even of sterile substances 
known to be often associated vnth the first, is an indication which 
deserves to attract attention. In prospecting a country, an exami- 
nation should be made of all denuded parts, escarpments, sides of 
valleys, etc., and particularly of ravines and beds of the different 
water courses. 

Standing in the bed of a torrent we find everywhere, in some 
measure, a collection of mineralogical specimens derived from all 
the region higher up. Each mineral species has its ovm value from 
the point of view under consideration. Among rocks consisting of 
mica-schist, for instance, we shall attach very little importance to 
fragments of quartz vnth a simply resinous or even saccharine frac- 
ture, as this substance frequently occurs interposed in reniform 
lumps between the folia of the schist. Well crystallized quartz 
will deserve more attention. 

Substances that are foreign to the composition of the rock and 
known to be pretty commonly veinstones of lodes, such as calc spar, 
fluor spar, barytes, etc., will deserve still more attention. 

The same thing will be the case, d fortiori, if spots of pyrites, 
or galena, or any traces of a green colouring due to the decompo- 
sition of copper ore, etc., are found on breaking these fragments. 

In carrying out observations of this kind it is necessary to ascend 
the beds of the torrents step by step, examining the sand and pebbles 
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carefully and minutely in order to ascertain how high up the frag- 
ments, which awakened attention by their special nature, are found, 
and thus to discover the point whence they are derived. An idea 
of the distance of this point may be formed from the more or less 
rounded shape of the fragments, due consideration being paid to 
their hardness. 

When this point has been discovered it will only remain to exam- 
ine ifvhether the substances noticed have a purely adventitious 
character in the rock, or whether they belong to a deposit appa- 
rently of some extent. This verification is quite essential, for the 
first case is perhaps that which presents itself most frequently to 
the observer. 

Mineral springs furnish us with indications with regard to sol- 
uble substances, analogous to those obtained from fragments of 
rock (xmceming insoluble substances. It is thus that brine springs, 
or springs charged with chloride of sodium, have led to the dis- 
covery, in the East of France, and especially in the department of 
the Meurtbe, of thick beds of rock salt which are being actively 
worked at the present day. 

(60) If by direct observation, or by proceeding in the manner 
described in the preceding paragraphs, we have ascertained the pres- 
ence of an outcrop, this outcrop should be made the subject of a 
special examination. As the lode is of a different nature to the en- 
closing rocks and has been exposed to the action of the same atmos- 
pheric agenlSf it will not have resisted in the same way. It will 
often appear at the surface, either as a hollow or in relief, according 
as its hardness is greater or less than that of the enclosing rocks. 
It is in this manner that hard quartzose lodes arc seen standing out 
above the surface of the ground in the form of prominent walls 
many feet high running sometimes for a distance of several hundred 
yards. These outcrops are a certain indication of the presence of 
a lode; but as a rule they do not give any information about its 
richness, since the metallic substances have generally been oxidized 
and removed in the state of soluble salts often leaving behind noth- 
ing but an ochreous precipitate, from the amount of which, in cer- 
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tain cases, may be inferred the quantity of certain metallic sul- 
phides, such as iron oi copper pyrites, which the deposit originally 
contained. 

This ochreous precipitate itself is often absent, and the outcrop 
only shows by a few slight accidental discolorations any sign of its 
original richness in ore. Even if an outcrop contains no ore what- 
ever, it is still worthy of investigation if it exhibits a certain con- 
tinuous character. Therefore the first care, after having lit upon 
some point of an outcrop, should be to make sure whether this con- 
tinuity exists. 

In case it is not apparent at the surface, a few pits may be sunk 
to endeavour to ascertain the strike and dip of the deposit and to 
infer from these, allowing for the outline of the ground, the approxi- 
mate position of the line of outcrop. This line should be staked 
out, and efforts should be made to discover other points of the out- 
crop by digging trenches at intervals, at right angles to its presumed 
strike, and carrying them down till rock in place is met with. 

When at least three points of the outcrop, not very far apart and 
situated at different levels, have been determined in this way, a 
plane passing through these three points, in the case of a lode or bed, 
may be taken provisionally, on account of possible disturbances of 
the deposit between these three points, as representing the position 
of the deposit in the bosom of the earth ; it will also serve as a 
basis for settling upon the best manner of exploring the deposit in 
depth. 

If it is a massive deposit with two comparable horizontal dimen- 
sions the preliminary excavations should be carried on so as to cir- 
cumscribe it in every way. 

(61) It may happen that the presence of the deposit is indicated, 
not by an outcrop the existence of which may be actually ascer- 
tained, but by the vestiges of old workings which removed this 
outcrop, were extended more or less in depth, and are no longer 
apparent at the surface, save by more or less in^egular exca- 
vations and heaps of attle or refuse, left by the ancients or ^* old 
men''. 
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These indications may be rendered complete by heaps of slag re- 
sulting from the metallurgical treatment of the ore, by the ruins of 
stamps or of furnaces and, lastly, by more or less precise traditions 
concerning the former workings and the reasons for their having 
been abandoned. 

This set of data deserves to be examined with attention and pru- 
dence. The remains of heaps of refuse and slag will furnish, from 
a mineralogical and metallurgical point of view, indications con- 
cerning the nature of the ores and of the veinstones. 

Endeavours should be made to penetrate into the old workings, 
not so much in order to find the ore in giiu (because it has gen- 
erally been very thoroughly removed by the '' old men ") as to ob- 
tain a gaaeral idea of the nature of the deposit. 

Lastly, we should try to find out, as far as the traditions permit, 
the true reasons of the abandonment of the workings. Tradition 
is often quite silent on this point, or only gives very vague indica- 
tions, without any appearance of authenticity or precision. 

It is thus that we find traces of immense old workings in Spain 
attributed to the Phoenicians; in Greece works have been put up 
the principal object of which is to treat again the old lead slags 
derived from smelting ores that were worked for several centuries 
by the republic of Athens. It is thus also that in France ail old 
workings, about which there is no posilivetradition, are invariably 
attributed to the Romans, although mining appears to have been 
practised by the Gauls before the conquest. Otlier more modern 
workings are reputed in France to have been made by the English, 
and are said to have been abandoned either during the Hundred 
years war, or later, during the religious wars. This latter case, for 
instance, appears to be that of a certain number of metalliferous 
mines of the Aveyron; Germans had been brought to work them 
and after Saint-Bartholomew were expelled as being both foreigners 
and protestants. 

When the abandonment is not due to political events, it should 
be asked whether it is due to the exhaustion or impoverishment 
of the deposits in depth, or to material dificulties such as those of 
drainage, which increased as the workings became deeper and more 
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extensive. It may be said that we have machinery at the present ^ 
day, that was then unknown, for dressing the poor ores finely dis- ^ 
seminated through the veinstone, for raising the ore from under- || 
ground and for draining the workings ; it may further be said that ^ 
the use of powder has effected a great economy in breaking ground. 
These favourable circumstances, however, may be compensated for 
and even overbalanced by one single fact of considerable importance, 
viz., the enormous increase that has taken place in the price of 
labour. 

It is no answer to this last observation to say that these things 
have merely a relative value and that it matters little if the rate of 
wages has risen, provided that a proportioned increase has shown 
itself upon all the other articles of commerce. 

In reality this proportionality does not exist in regard to labour. 
In the Middle Ages, for instance, labour was abundant or offered; 
metals on the contrary were rare or in demand. Nowadays the con- 
ditions are reversed, and the general economic law by which supply 
and demand are bound together cannot fail to produce its natural 
and certain effects, although its action may be altered by force for 
a moment. 

The examination of the circumstances which have led to the aban- 
donment of a mine requires, therefore, to be made with discrimina- 
tion. It is certain that mines have been abandoned more than 
once in consequence of the rise in the price of labour, or, speak- 
ing economically, in consequence of what comes exactly to the same 
thing, viz., the relative depression that has taken place in the price 
of metals. 

A depression of this kind in the value of silver occurred at the 
time of the discovery df America and caused many mines in Europe 
to be abandoned. A similar depression is in a fair way to be pro- 
duced gradually in the value of gold, in spite of everything, since 
that metal has been so largely worked in California and in Aus- 
tralia. 

We must, therefore, admit that it is possible for a mine to have 
been worked at a profit formerly, whilst now it would no longer 
pay, even if it were supposed to be virgin ground and it were simply 
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a question of doing now exactly the same work that was done then. 
We insist upon this point, because people are often too apt to exag- 
gerate the consequences of the technical progress attained in the 
art of mining, and to believe that what has been done by the ^*^ old 
men " may on that account and d fortiori be done by us. This 
" is evident from a material point of view; but as, even at the present 
day, the direct labour-cost amounts to at least one half, if not two 
thirds or more, of the value of the product, in spite of the more ex- 
tended use of machinery, it need not be so from an economic point 
of view J if the cost of labour for a given quantity of a product has 
increased- more rapidly than the saleable value of this quantity. A 
certain silver mine, for instance, could be worked formerly at a 
profit, when the average produce for every workman employed was, 
we suppose, 3 dwts, and his daily pay equal to 5 d.; whilst now- 
adays it would be no longer workable, even if technical improve- 
ments have doubled (he individual produce from each workmen, if 
his pay amounts to, or exceeds is. 8d. 

(68) Lastly, the inferences drawn from the existence of deposits 
worked in the neighbourhood are worthy of consideration and have 
often led to very important results. 

In the first place, attention should be paid to the principle already 
mentioned of the parallelism of the deposits^ which means, in a gen- 
eral manner, that a deposit worked in a given point renders prob- 
able the existence of one or more deposits related to it; this prob- 
ability is sufficient, theoretically and of itself alone, to justify pros- 
pecting or searching on both sides of this deposit. It is explained, 
as we have said, for a bed, by this consideration, that the circum- 
stances which have produced a certain bed, peculiar by its character 
or composition, may have been more permanent, less ephem- 
eral, than those which have caused the mere simple deposition of 
sediment ; for a lode, by this other consideration that one of the 
great disturbances of equilibrium, such as have taken place in the 
earth's crust, would generally produce not a simple fracture but a 
system of parallel fractures, or even several systems of fractures 
arranged according to definite directions. (See N"^ 28 and Z9.) 
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In the second place, the comparison to be made may present itself 
under another aspect, in this "way, that instead of searching for 
deposits parallel to a given deposit which is being worked, we 
should look for the continuation of this deposit itself in places where 
it is not seen. This, for instance, is what will happen if the Coal 
Measures, on one side of a coalfield that is being worked, are seen 
to dip and disappear under a covering of more modern strata. 

How far do they extend under these rocks? Is there not a hope, 
if we can penetrate through these rocks by suitable workings, of 
finding and utilizing the Coal Measures on which they rest? 

These are not purely theoretical speculations as might be sup- 
posed ; they have, on the contrary, a very direct practical interest, 
and very important consequences have often arisen from them. 

Thus it is purely and simply to the application of them that we 
owe the existence of the collieries of the departments of the Nord 
and the Pas-de*Calais, which nowadays form the most important 
group existing in France. 

This group was completely unlouched and even unknown 150 
years ago when the collieries of Belgium were already known along 
the long zone which extends from Li6ge to Mons. On arriving near 
the French frontier, the Coal Measures, already partially covered 
over at Mons, disappeared entirely under a continuous mantle of 
barren or dead rocks (see N"^ 43). The idea naturally arose of 
searching for the continuation of the coal zone, following the direction 
that it has in Belgium, between the frontier and Valenciennes, and 
then between Valenciennes and Douai. This is what has been done, 
but not without very great labour, on account of the watery nature 
of the dead measures that had to be traversed. The result of these 
labours has been, firstly, the creation of the Anzin mines which are 
in the hands of a powerful company, without rival in France, and, 
as far as concerns output, not second in importance to any in the 
world, and, subsequently, the creation of the Aniche mines which 
are also, at the present time, on the high road of development. 

This was the state of things up to about 1835. In order to sat- 
isfy the wants of an increasing consumption, the consideration 
which a century beforehand had led to the discovery of the Coal 
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Measures on French soil was once more taken up, and a further con- 
tinuation was sought for in the same direction, that is to say in the 
neighbourhood of Arras. These explorations did not succeed until 
it was ascertained that the general direction of the zone of Coal 
Measures bent towards the North after leaving Douai and passed, 
not by Arras, but by Lens and B6thune. Once on the right road, 
people set to work prospecting vigorously, and gradually advanced 
westwards; it is thus that, within the last twenty years, the fine mines 
have been created which mark out to a certain extent on the sur- 
face the subjacent Coal Measures from Douai to a point West of B6- 
thune. 

These same considerations have also been applied of late years 
in the department of the Moselle, in order to find the continuation 
towards the South-West of the great Sarrebruck coalfield, which 
was seen to disappear under more modern rocks in the neigbour- 
hood of the French frontier. 

Important results had been obtained by various French com- 
panies, which had been formed for the purpose of prospecting 
and had already ascertained the existence of the Coal Measures, at 
accessible depths, over more than 46 square miles. These terri- 
tories, however, were wrested from France after the unfortunate 
war ofl870. The same jealous care which presided over the fix- 
ing of the limits of our frontier in 1815, so as not to leave in France 
any known part of the coalfield, stripped us in 1871 not only of the 
continuation which we had discovered, but also, as far as it was 
possible, of the great deposit of iron ore mentioned above (N'^ 41) 
and of the principal works which had been put up for smelting it. 

In our opinion, what has been done in the departcments of the 
Nord and the Pas de-Calais, as well as in that of the Moselle, may 
be repeated in other parts of France, although perhaps on a smaller 
scale, and we have here a class of considerations which should not 
be lost sight of, as they may yield important results in more than 
one instance. 
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§ 2. — Exploratory workings. 

(68) Wc will suppose that workings carried on in the spirit of 
the above observations (N'^ 58 et zeq.) have led the prospector to 
prove the substantial existence of a deposit in a given point If 
the deposit crops out, this verification has been made by simple ex- 
cavations at the surface. If the deposit docs not crop out, on ac- 
count of its being covered over by more modern deposits, it has 
been reached either by pits (the process adopted in the last century 
for discovering the Coal Measures of the department of the Nord) or 
in a more rapid and less costly though also less precise manner, by 
one or more bore-holes ^ made by processes which will be described 
further on and which have been employed of late years for prospect- 
ing in the Pas-de-Calais and the Moselle. It now remains to exam- 
ine whether the deposit in question can be utilized commercially, 
that is to say, whether it admits of being worked permanently or at 
all events for a certain length of time. A condition to be satisfied, 
which is necessary though not sufficient, is that it should be of an 
adequate extent, t. e. possess a certain continuity, a certain sta- 
bility, without which it would evidently never pay the first costs in- 
curred in starting the mine. 

(64) In the case where the deposit crops out, after having got all 
the information that can be derived from the geological examination 
of the ground, from a few trenches made for studying the outcrops 
and from penetrating into the old workings, the next thing to be 
done is to attack and explore the deposit in depth. 

The attack may be made either by adit levels or by shafts. 

If the contour of the ground permits it, the attack by an adit has 
the advantage of reducing the expense of the first starling and car- 
rying on the work, because there is no cost for putting up machinery 
at first, and no cost for lifting the mineral or pumping water. The adit 
may be begun on a point of the outcrop of the deposit and be a level 
along the strike, or else it may be outside the deposit and driven 
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at right angles to its strike; this is what is called a vruuenl, 

The level on the deposit has the advantage of studying it w^ wa 
proceed, the crosscut that or studying the counlr^f, and, coiimo* 
qaently, of discovering parallel deposits if there are uny. 

The choice between these two systems of attack dependM mmn- 
tially on local conditions. 

The exploration on the deposit itself ought to consint of drivagiHi 
made at difTerent levels, joined by winzes, and a few Abort crtm%tu$ln 
driven into the two walls so as to determine thoroughly itm ktrikii, 
the dip and the troe thickness of the deposit, b% wiJI a« lim muMmr 
in which the sabstance to be worktA occurs dislribuled in it. 

An attack by adits cannot always give very deau^H r^filt^ it Uiirr^ 
are old workings oo the dqiosit; for theie old miffkm%% tdUm fio 
down to tke level of the neigfaboariog valkryt ^ e^m MUm^ f$$$4 
a would be weeessary to go mocfa loo br away lo tM^m a ntnimpi 
point aad cottscqueolly to drive Car too long am a4it« it mm nMmA 
lo make it a me fmi wm to readb the ^fepsMt m ^m$m n%ip$$ y^X 
belov tlMse oU worki-^. 

This vn a ay cage am qpeaditaais: ^ a w>o et aaid e^^ 
iriuch it Bay he exfiisiMit «r amoMwri U^ a«Ml. to m^lk ^4p^» 
the attach i& made h^ a liodL 

Sm i i liid iharfl jBrr he: wibul itartdigr I^^mmi ^^mm; \NmA *4 Hm 
oalcrap,«r a aerfeil lOoil ttrubir «k m^ hmij»miy «iA t«r^ ^^ 
ialersect fte dtfuinV ii lue iiis^riti it iMui^ r n ^/^iki^iK Vv iMni^; 4^ 

The iadHBC #aifc oirremiiffift ^v lue ;»!»»$ «i^ Im: Mnn^c**. 'V^ tlM 
depaial . fte^crlissti inait n li^!: rrwii&ir . 

it wiH «Abi hnom luc at uiaf!s. j^ ^ mod? Ml v^ pbtfi^isn^ % 
«ae hy a ls«dL jemiKr iue r.114: t^ Auriii^ ^tuf «t^^Mir )i^.#u^ ^ 

ud Aai l B r ime Ji ^KT^na t int:. »fi ^ tui: ^i^(nc0nmirif. ^ 
be isd1»gwiaii Mib wm« h' ai>#^ m, frt j «#: ^ ^yt^m^M ^«i4 >«tii 
and 
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(65) When the deposit does not crop out at the surface, as in 
the above mentioned cases for the departments of the Nord, the 
Pas-de-Calais and the Moselle, the most natural course, which, in 
fact, has been adopted of late years, seems to be to establish the ma- 
terial existence of the deposit by one or more borings which at the 
same time supply information about the nature and thickness of 
the barren rocks which cover it, and then to attack the deposit by 
vertical shafts ; these are sunk from the commencement so that 
they may be subsequently converted into regular working shafts, 
when once the deposit has been reached and studied, and the possi- 
bility of working it has been decided upon. 

(66) It must be admitted, in all cases, that, exploratory workings 
require money and time. Time especially is an indispenscAle ele- 
ment, without which it would be impossible to solve^ indeed it 
would be wrong to puty the question, whether a given deposit is ca- 
pable of being worked in a lasting manner. 

The question, in fact, does not admit of a positive answer, until 
it is known whether the deposit exhibits a sufficient extent, and, in 
this area a proper concentration of the useful substance; and these 
results cannot be arrived at, with certainty, unless the exploratory 
workings have been executed on a sufficient scale. 

The general question once put, the answer to be made requires 
an attentive and rigid examination of a mass of technical, com- 
mercial and economic questions. 

(67) We should, firstly, ask ourselves, what is the amount of the 
expenses that will have to be incurred to start the regular working. 

These expenses include, in the first place, the cost of the under- 
ground workings and surface works properly relating thereto; 
of workshops for preparing the substances wrought (dressing 
floors, patent fuel works, coke ovens, smelting works, etc.) ; then 
the accessory expenses for magazines and repairing shops, for 
lodging the agents and workmen, for recruiting the latter; the 
expenses for husbanding waterpower and for making roads; the 
expenses of the financial service unlil regular work is begun. 
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(68) The second question refers to tlie net cost oi the future 
workings. 

This is a delicate matter, because the net cost generally varies 
inversely (we do not say in the inverse ratio) as the amount an- 
nually produced, and because this can only be fixed beforehand in a 
tolerably approximative manner. 

The most reasonable hypothesis must be made, and starting from 
this hypothesis we fix the net cost, taking into consideration the 
probable general expenses, the direct cost of mining estimated from 
the indications supplied by the exploratory workings, the expenses 
for further treatment of the ore estimated either from trials, or 
from the nature of the ore and a comparison with results obtained 
elsewhere. 

The starting points in these calculations should be the prices of 
labour and materials in the country; but it must not be forgotten 
that the workings about to be established may effect very consider- 
able changes in these items. 

If, for instance, from the country being thinly populated it be- 
comes necessary to bring in workmen from abroad, then it is not 
the present price of labour in the country that must be reckoned, 
but rather that of the country from which tlie staff is recruited, 
increased by the premium which will have to be given to the work* 
men to induce them to leave (heir homes. 

If wood suitable for timbering the mine has not yet any special 
use in the country, it may be cheap though not abundant. If the 
mine consumes much, it will become necessai^ to obtain it from a 
distance, and the price will be, not the present local price, but thai 
of the country whence it is derived, with the cost of carriage in 
addition. 

(69) Where will markets be found? This commercial question 
admits of very different solutions according to the substance to be 
worked. Certain substances arc in pretty general use, but of small 
intrinsic value; so that the cobt of carriage may easily double, 
Ireble, or increase still further the price at which Ihey could be 

I liad at the mine itself. 
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Such, for instance, is the case with coal. The proper outlet for 
the produce of a given coalfield is the consumption that takes place 
around it within a radius such as to allow its produce to arrive there at 
lower prices than those of the coalfields with which it has to compete. 

Beyond this radius the resistance met with will increase with 
the distance from the centre of production, and the amount of 
sale will depend upon the sacrifices that mine owners of other 
coalfields are able or willing to make in order to keep up the 
competition. 

If the consumption is small and insignificant within a given ra- 
dius, there will be no market at all, and the coalfield will necessarily 
remain unworked, unless, at the time the mines are started, some 
industry is set on foot to consume the produce, such as iron or glass 
works, etc. 

In fact, at the present day in France there are coalfields, with 
well ascertained riches, which are waiting for markets, vrithout 
which it is impossible at present to derive any profit from them, 
because there is no market on the spot and no means of transport 
for seeking one at a distance. What we are saying of coal may be 
said of many other substances, iron ore for instance. The finest 
deposit of iron ore is not workable unless it is within reach of blast 
furnaces to consume it; these may either be put up specially to 
treat it on the spot, or economical means of transport may be estab- 
lished in order to convey the ore to existing blast furnaces. 

Thus the splendid deposit of Mokta-el-Iladid in Africa, known 
for ages, could not be worked until it was connected with a ship- 
ping port. Bone, by a small railway of 21 miles, which has no other 
traffic than the carriage of this ore. 

In 1872 the amount conveyed was 372,000 tons as we have said 
above. Not a single ton would have been raised if it had not been 
for the railway. On the other hand , without the Mokta deposit there 
was no reason for making the railway; so that the cost of making 
the line should be considered as forming part of the expense of first 
starting the mine. 

(70) Contrasting with these cumbrous substances of little value 
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on the spot, which cannot be sent about everywhere, and the sale 
of which has always a certain local character, we must consider 
costly substances such as certain ores of copper, of argentiferous 
lead, etc., and still more the metals derived from these ores, in cases 
where we suppose that the mine devotes itself to the metallurgical 
treatment of them. These substances travel easily, thanks to 
their great value for a given weight; they have local outlets only 
for retail sales, and the sales by wholesale are concentrated in a 
small number of markets. Thus London is the great market for 
metallic copper, and Swansea for copper ores; it is thus that lead 
is principally sold in London, Havre and Marseilles; zinc in Paris 
and Hamburg ; tin in London and Rotterdam, etc. 

The prices often vary in these different markets very consider* 
ably; but it is usually on account of the general circumstances 
affecting commerce, and not ordinarily on account of a new mine 
that has been started, for one mine has not usually sufficient impor- 
tance in itself to influence the prices in the world. 

(91) An essential distinction should, therefore, be made between 
mines, according to the nature of the products that they furnish for 
consumption. 

For one kind, the importance of the working is regulated by the 
atnount that can be sold. 

For others J it is in some measure only regulated by the amount 
that can be produced by the mine. 

Setting mines of the first kind to work may cause the selling 
price to be lowered considerably, however little the owners may 
seek to supplant the produce of other localities in the market. 

In the case of the second class, we have generally only to take into 
consideration the usual current prices in a given market and the 
expenses to be incurred, including carriage, to extract the product 
and deliver it at this market; the difference will give an idea of the 
average profit to be realised by the undertakings 

(YJB) Such are the considerations which ought to be uppermost in 
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our minds when we devote ourselves to exploratory workings. It 
cannot be too often repeated that the subject requires much pru- 
dence and caution, independently of the special knowledge of the 
miner necessary for executing the works and forming a technical 
estimate of their results. 

We should not be afraid of devoting to these preliminary works 
both the money and especially the time that are indispensable 
in order to arrive at a rational estimate of the value of a given 
concern. • 

In making estimates we ought generally to allow a considerable 
margin, and consider that the consequence of the regular setting to 
work of the mine will usually be an increase in the price of labour 
and materials, and also, at all events in certain cases, a reduction 
in the selling price. 

Lastly, in carrying out all these operations, it must not be for- 
gotten that, taking a given number of cases of prospecting, the 
greater part do not end in discovering deposits worthy of regular 
exploration in depth, that of these explorations the greater part 
likewise do not end in creating regular workings, and that, finally, 
for these last the profits only represent on an average, in spite of 
brilliant exceptions, a very small interest on the total amount of 
capital devoted to mining industiy. 

We think, however, that a concern of this kind, well studied and 
well matured, may be quite worthy of the attention of capitalists who 
are looking for long investments. We think that the consumption 
of many of the products of this industry, coal and iron for instance, 
is increasing at such a rate that it is not probable that the means 
of production will be able for some time to keep pace with it. In 
more than one place already the day may be foreseen, at no very 
great distance, when deposits which are nowadays furnishing im- 
portant supplies will be exhausted. Some coal mines will not see 
the end of this century, and in a hundred years a large number 
will be exhausted in their turn. However, others will have to 
supply the void that they will leave in the production and will also 
have to face the new wants of consumers, and it may seem doubtful 
whether Ihey will be able to do so entirely. We think it is therefore 
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eyident that capital employed at the present time in an undertak- 
ing of this kind is sure to afTord eventually, save certain possible 
contingencies, rapidly increasing profits, provided that the richness 
of the deposit is sufficient to ensure its being worked for one or two 
generations. 

The prices of labour may rise, indeed certainly will rise; the 
same thing may happen with many articles of consumption; but at 
the same time mineral fuel will become more and more rare and 
sought after. As it constitutes for most industries an article of 
first necessity y as indispensable, so to say, as bread is for the food 
of mankind, with this difTerence that we are not able to increase its 
production indefinitely, it may be concluded with certainty that its 
price will rise in time, at a greater rate than that of other articles 
of trade (whether it be a question of labour, of agricultural prod- 
uce or products of manufacturing industries). 

("78) Summing up all the different considerations set forth in 
this chapter, it seems to us that the conclusion may be stated as 
follows : — 

Taking examples from the past, it would indeed be found that 
mining is one of the industries which have given, on an average, 
ttie smallest remuneration for the total amount of capital employed ; 
but there is reason to believe that capital which has remained un- 
productive has very often been employed without discretion and 
without sufficiently long preliminary investigations. So that, by 
following another tracks that it to say, by not passing too soon from 
the exploratory period into the rao/ working period^ the capital ex- 
posed to the contingencies inseparable from these explorations is 
limited, and the capital which we resolve to expend subsequently, 
after a thorough investigation from the different above-mentioned 
points of viewj may be looked upon as allowing an estimate to be 
formed of its probable revenue, quite as exact as that of many 
undertakings in which capitalists do not hesitate to embark 
every day. 

In a word, mining has always a certain hazardous character 
which cannot be positively disputed ; but if an undertaking of this 
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kind is well studied and loell matured^ from the points of view ef 
the engineer, the merchant, and the capitalist, the haxard isfooni 
to be greatly diminished, and, provided the results of the investigi- 
tion are satisfactory, sucli a concern deserves every attention from 
earnest capitalists. 



CHAPTER lY. 



PROSPECTING BY BORINa 



§ i. ~ General observations on Boring. 

(74). In the preceding chapter yie have seen how we may be 
induced to seek, under the more modern overlying formations, for 
the continuation of beds of greater or less importance, which crop 
out and are worked in other localities. 

The method which naturally occurs to one as that which should 
be employed in the first instance, is to sink vertical shafts in the 
Ibrmation to be explored until they reach the bed, and starting 
firom the points where it is met with, to drive a series of exploring 
galleries along the strike and towards the rise as far as may be 
thought proper, in order that the continuity and other points 
aflecting the workable condition of the bed may be made suffi- 
ciently clear. But the sinking of such shafts might be very tedious 
and expensive, if the dead measures are thick and full of water. 
Such an undertaking cannot be entered upon without misgivings, so 
long as the continuity of the deposit remains only a more or less 
plausible hypothesis which has not been confirmed by actual ob- 
servation. It may, and indeed often does happen, moreover, that 
several parties may be competing separately for the same con- 
cession, and that it would be of great advantage to obtain, by active 
prospecting, the distinction of having discovered the looked for 
deposit. Such a distinction, without establishing a positive title to 
obtain the concession, cannot fail to be taken into account, to some 
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extent, by the adminislrative authority which, according to the 
terms of the law of the 21st April 1810, is entrusted with granting 
concessions of minerals. 

(75) A method of prospecting comparatively economical and 
speedy is employed in such cases. Without throwing so much 
light on the undertaking as a shaft, by means of which we can see 
and touch the deposit, it furnishes, none the less, a proof of its 
actual existence, and may, in certain cases, enable the administra- 
tive authority to pronounce affirmatively on its concessibility. 

Thus it is, for example, that recently, in the Department of the 

Moselle, several concessions have been applied for and granted in 

consideration of the results obtained by applying this method in 

^various places before a single shaft intended for the working of 

the coal had been sunk. 

This summary method of prospecting is called boring. 

It consists in drilling in the rocks a hole of small diameter, by 
means of suitable tools which act on the bottom by percussion 
or a rotatory grinding motion, at the extremity of a rod which is 
worked from the surface and lengthened in proportion as the hole 
deepens. The dSris caused by the action of the tools accumulate 
at the bottom of the hole, and are removed from time to time, by 
means of suitable cleaning tools. By the alternate use of tools for 
chipping the rock and raising the debris, the hole advances in 
depth, while we are able to judge of the nature of the formations 
traversed, by examining the fragments obtained from it. 

Such borings have of late been much employed in the Depart- 
ments of the Pas-de-Calais and of the Moselle, to carry on the pros- 
pecting mentioned in the preceding chapter (N"" 62). Depths of 
100, 150, 200 yards, and more have been vei^ easily reached; 
and, elsewhere, borings have been pushed to a depth of 981 yards 
(900 metres). 

These deep borings are hardly at all applicable except to stratified 
deposits. The chance of failing to hit upon a mass limited in a 
horizontal direction is too great ; and in the case of a vein, the 
variations in thickness and richness which characterize such 
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deposits loo often render the search useless, without our being 
perhaps sufficiently authorized to draw a negative conclusion 
from it. 

(76). Searching for minerals is not the only purpose for which 
boring is employed ; it is also, and perhaps more frequently, em- 
ployed in searching for springs, or for sinking what are called 
Artesian Wells — so named from the province of Artois, where they 
had been knovm for centuries, before any one had ever thought of 
boring in search of minerals. 

The water discovered by boring appears to proceed from sub- 
terranean sheets which exist in certain permeable strata, overlain 
by others relatively impermeable. We may meet, for example, 
with beds of sandstone or beds of limestone full of joints more 
or less disintegrated (as often happens in certain beds of the White 
Chalk) overlain by more or less compact beds of clay or marl. If we 
suppose the whole of the strata to have a basin-shaped or trough- 
like form (Fig. 47), the outcrops of the various beds will be exposed 
at the surface in a series of concentric curves. Rain falling on the 
surface of the ground and running water will lilter down through 
the permeable strata, and the quantity will be occasionally in- 
creased from hollows having been formed at the outcrop of 
these strata on account of their softness and state of disinte- 
gration. These strata, therefore, will be entirely saturated with 
water. 

If, however, as generally happens, there are points on the outcrop 
at different levels, it must be evident that water will penetrate 
downwards at the higher points such as A, and come to the surface 
at the lower points, such as B. In this way it may give rise to 
springs ; but more often it finds its way out into the bottom of 
river beds or under the sea. The water, therefore, which per- 
meates the strata is not stagnant ; it forms, on the contrary, a sort 
of great subterranean current, whose direction and velocity at each 
point depend on the position of that point, in plan and elevation, 
with respect to the outcrops, as well as on the greater or less permea- 
bility of the stratum in the neighbourhood of the point in question. 
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If we consider separately a small mass of iwater, from the time 
when it enters the watery stratum until it escapes, the envelope of 
ils successive positions will resemble a pipe. The section of this 
pipe is to be regarded as irregular and abruptly variable from 
point to point, and the perimeter of the section as very great, rela- 
tively to the section itself; it is a pipe, in fact, in which the loss of 
head per yard of flow will be very much greater than in an ordinary 
pipe. This, however, does not imply any difference in the laws by 
which the flow is regulated, except in the value of the numerical 
coefficients. (Cours de machines, N® 136). 

Supposing then thai a hole were bored to a given point in the 
subterranean current, and a pipe of sufficient vertical height were 
inserted, a sort of piezometer would be formed, in which the water 
would remain at a certain depth below its point of infiltration ; 
this would express the total head employed in communicating its 
velocity at the point in question, besides overcoming friction, and 
in compensating for all losses of vis viva experienced since it left 
the point where it entered the stratum. 

In other words, the level of the water in the tube would be one 
point in the curve of pressure; and the geometrical locus of those 
levels, considered with respect to the whole subterranean sheet of 
water, would form a more or less undulating surface, to which the 
name of piezometric surface or surface of pressure may be applied. 
From this definition it follows that, an artesian well piercing a 
stratum containing water at a certain point, will, or will not yield 
a jet of water, according as the piezometric surface at this point is 
above, as at M, or below, as at N, the corresponding point on the 
surface of the soil (Fig. 47). The above statement forms a sort of 
theorem defining the geometrical condition vpon which depends 
the success of any boring undertaken at a given point, with a view 
to form an artesian well which will furnish a jet of water. We may 
slate the same thing in a somewhat different manner. 

If we were to suppose the water to be stagnant in the porous stra- 
tum, to be quite motionless as it would be if we were to stop all 
the orifices at which it might escape, the liquid mass would be at 
rest, and the piezometric surface would be identical with what may 
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be called the hydrostatic surface, that is lo say, with a horizontal 
plane passing through the point of infiltration. 

Denoting by H the ordinate of the piezometric surface with 
respect to this horizontal plane measured downwards, and by ir the 
ordinate of the surface of the soil with respect to the same plane, 
the condition under which a jet of water may be obtained is ex- 
pressed t)y the relation H' > H ; if we suppose H' = H, the water 
will find its level exactly at the surface of the soil; if, finally, we 
patH'<cH, the water will remain below the soil at the depth 
H— H' in the piezometer. It can be raised from this point to llie 
surface by means of pumps, if it is desired to procure water. Oo 
the other hand, the bore-hole may be employed to get rid of water 
which would otherwise lie upon the surface; for, since pouring 
water into the piezometer tends to raise the level there, the result- 
ing excess of pressure gives rise to a downward current, in virtue 
of which water is dischai^ed into the walery stratum hehm. A 
boring irhich is used for this purpose is called a well of absorption, 
or boiirUmi in Fnmch. 

(T7). The above theory may be regarded as perfectly establbhed^ 
and in accordance with all the facts observed ; it aUo espbins^ 
and may even predict them. 

To quote a few instances : — 

1* The pienHDelric level at a gifen point, that h, the UaftA art 
which water stands MW the uaUee in the cas^ of a well of ab^ 
sorptioB, or that to which it rUe$ ahm^ ii m 9n artesian well to 
which a tube has beca fUed of ^ntSeient knalb to oreveiyf awv 
orerfiow, is inHrpfdfitf of the dbmeter of fb^ l^pttA^A^^ aM h 
generally higher whoi the hofc*^ n Km4 with a tobe Ihsm whew M h 
not. 

The first ciranulaaee is d«e to the EmI tbo' the krM io t\t$m* 
tion depeads solely wfum th^ kemd of the Mhiemaieaw wafer al 
the pomt vribeie the h o fE i h u fc mtf^ it, aM IIm fceorf kn a peri^^ly 
detennimrfe vaiae imfepenrfKnr of the h^o^lM^. w \fm% »k f9^ 
water b ftrmHUi lo esea^ 

The secaai poiol io lo bo eMfhm^ bo riio eireom'^fMee fh«»f ^ 
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before arriving at the sublerranean water-sheet in which the boring 
terminates, olher water-sheets are frequently pierced which have a 
lower piezometric level (in no case are the strata traversed abso- 
lutely impermeable), and, when placed in communication with the 
underlying water, they may play the part of a well of absorption. 
The sides of the well resemble a tube which has not been made 
water-tight, in which there are leakages causing a loss of water 
and a consequent lowering of the level of water in the tube. 
This principle is so reliable, that if, after a time the flow of water 
is observed to have diminished in the case of a bore-hole lined 
with tubing, we can discover the cause by seeing whether the piezo- 
metric level remains the same or not. In the former case, wc 
conclude that the diminution of flow arises from some obstruction 
in the tube or at its lower end, and it is necessary to clean it out; 
in the latter case, we conclude that the tube itself is defective, and 
that it must be replaced. 

2"" The quantity of water furnished by an artesian well increases 
with the section of the hole, but in a ratio which it is impossible to 
predict by calculation; it is always lower than the ratio of the sec- 
tions, and for a given ratio of sections il diminishes as the absolute 
size of these sections increases. 

The first point is evident ; and the second will not be less so, 
when we consider that the bottom of the well is not in communi- 
cation with an indefinitely large reservoir whose head would con- 
tinue the same whatever outflow might take place (a condition 
which is necessary, and implicitly taken for granted, when it is said 
that the flow from an orifice is proportional to its section). On 
the contrary, in this case as the outflow increases so must the 
velocity of the water increase in the fissures of the watery stratum 
which converge towards the lower orifice of the bore-hole, and 
consequently the pressure upon this oriflce must diminish. It is, 
however, impossible to express this diminution by figures ; for it 
depends essentially upon the section of the little channels through 
which the flow actually takes place, at the particular well under 
consideration. In short, it is no more possible to calculate the flow 
of water fi*om a bore-hole, than it is to calculate the flow in a pipe 
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in which we know that thei'e are obstructions, but do not know 
their magnitude, 

3*" The supply of water is more abundant according as it is col- 
lected nearer to the surface of the soil, or further below the 
piezometric level. The increase cannot be calculated d priori, 
however. It is due to the fact that collecting the water at a lower 
level amounts to reducing the pressure upon the bottom of the 
bore-hole considered as an orifice of discharge, thus increasing 
the motive head ; on the other hand, as the motive head is di- 
minished by an unknown amount, owing to an increased velocity of 
flow in the little subterranean channels, it is impossible, as has 
just been said, to know what is the effective head remaining, and 
consequently it is impossible to calculate the discharge. 

4* Again, after a well has been bored, the quantity of water 
yielded increases when the hole is tubed. This follows from what 
has been already said about the variations of the piezometric level. 
The flow through a well which has not been tubed is like the flow 
in a pipe from which leakages take place at various points in its 
length. 

S"" Two wells, sufficiently near, influence one another in such a 
manner that each of them reduces the quantity which the other by 
itself would yield ; and the closer they are to each other the more 
does their joint discharge tend to reduce itself to the quantity which 
would be yielded by a single well with a section equal to the sum 
of their sections. 

This last result will evidently be obtained in the limiting case, 
when we suppose the axes of the two wells to coincide. The further 
these axes are separated the greater is the total discharge, because 
the greater will then be the total number of little channels which 
contribute to it; and finally, if the distance become sufficiently groat, 
those little channels form two independent systems : the two wells 
Ihen cease to influence one another, and each of them has the 
same discharge as if it existed alone. 

These two discharges will, moreover, be equal, if I he two wells 
are of the same diameter and supplied wilh the same head of water, 
excepting, however, those contingencies which may result from a 
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certain diflerence in the permeabilily or thickness of the bed con- 
taining Ihe water, in tlie vicinity of the points where the wells 
pierce it. In the extreme case, those exceptions may become of such 
importance as to cut off the discharge of a well, if it happened (o 
strike a point where the permeable stratum had thinned off fo 
nothing, or even where Ihe stratum, preserving its thickness, had 
entirely lost its permeabilily. 

6*" Lastly, we may further mention as a curious fact, exemplified 
in some of the wells of Artois near the sea, that although they over- 
flow at high water they cease to do so at low water. 

This fact is easily explained by the supposition that the stratum 
yielding the water crops out on the one side in high-lying parts of 
the country, and on the other side under ihe sea. 

The high water increasing the pressure upon the orifices of escape 
lessens the outflow, and raises Ihe piezometric surface of the entire 
subterranean water-sheet ; and at certain points, not far from the 
sea and at a sufficiently low level, it may cause the water to pass up 
to Ihe surface of the soil. 

(98). All these facts viewed in conjunction can leave no doubt 
as to the theory of artesian wells. It is upon this theory that we 
must rely, whether in searching for localities where artesian wells 
maybe established, or in estimating Ihe chances of success which 
a given locality aflbrds. 

The investigation necessary, in order to resolve either of these 
two questions, is essentially geological and topographical. We nat- 
urally leave out of this investigation formations of igneous origin 
(although theoretically it is not absolutely impossible that a fault 
containing water might occur, and play the part of a permeable 
stratum)* It is requisite that the sedimentary formation submitted 
to investigation should lie in the shape of a basin, with the outcrops 
of the strata forming a series of cx)ncentric curves. 

It is requisite that amongst those beds there be some which are 
freely pervious to water, lying between others which are relatively 
impervious. 

It is further requisite that the formation should not have been 
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too much dislocated by faults, which might break the continuity of 
the sheets of water, and furnish points at which they might be able 
to discharge their water directly to the surface. 

In addition to these geological conditions, the topographical con- 
dition which must be fulfilled, in order that an overflowing well 
may be obtained at a given point — a condition which is necessary 
and sufficient — is that at this point, as we have already said, the 
piezometric surface of the subterranean water- sheet be above tlie 
surface of the soil. 

From this condition it follows : — 

TheU failure will be inevitable^ if the given point is above the 
points of infiltration ; 

That success will be certain, if it is below the points of outflow. 

That a doubtful result may be obtained, when the point lies at an 
intermediate level, which may be higher as we get nearer to the 
points of infiltration, and must be lower the nearer we go to the 
points of outflow. 

(79) The Paris basin, considered in all ils geological features, 
is eminently suited for the production of artesian wells. An exami- 
nation of the geological map shows that it is composed of a series 
of sedimentary formations arranged in the form of a basin, like so 
many saucers of decreasing size placed one within the other, the 
neighbourhood of Paris, occupying nearly the central position. 
These formations, which have escaped the metamorphic influence 
to which the older formations or those more adjacent to centres of 
eruption are generally subject, present alternations of permeable 
and impermeable beds which are but slightly dislocated. 

In passing from the top to the bottom of these strata, we meet 
with several horizons which are capable of furnishing, and in fact 
do furnish, artesian wells. 

At London, which stands on the basin in question, there are wells 
of this kind, supplied from water-sheets which occur in subordi- 
nate members of the Plastic Clay series. 

Certain wells, in the vicinity of Paris derive their water from the 
chloritic sands between the Plastic Clay and the Calcaire grossidr. 
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The wells of Artois are in the While Chalk covered over by Plastic i 
Clay (The same permeable beds of White Chalk present great diffi- t 
culties in sinking mine shafts in the Departments of the Nord and i 
Pas- de-Calais). i 

The great yrells of Crenelle and Passy are supplied from the : 
Greensand lying below the White Chalk. ^ 

Lastly, those which are being sunk at present at La Butte aux .: 
Cailies and La Chapelle, to the South and North of Paris, will draw 
their supply from the Oolitic rocks still lower down. It has been 
decided to go thus far, from the expectation that, if those new wells 
were to terminate in the Greensand, the discharge from them would 
be made partly at the expense of that yielded by the wells of Cre- 
nelle and Passy. 

In the case of these last named wells, it is easy to define the 
boundary of the water-sheet by an examination of the geological 
map. The Greensand crops out on one side in the vicinity of 
Troyes, say at an altitude of about 590 feet (125 metres) above the 
sea, and on the other side at Tours and to the North of it, at an 
altitude of about 200 feet (60 metres). It passes under Paris at 
a depth of from 1800 to 1950 feel (550 to 600 metres). For all 
points situated on a zone passing through these three cities, the 
piezometric level will be comprised between 390 and 200 feet (125 
and 60 metres), and will diminish from east to west (At Paris it is 
more than 260 feet (80 metres). 

We may then affirm, after what has been said in the preceding 
N"", that at any point of this zone, (excepting the accidental and 
hardly probable case of the sand having become agglutinated and 
impermeable, or not being in existence at the point struck), a well 
sunk to the Greensand will be certain to yield a jet of water ^ if its 
surface level is less than 200 feet (GO metres) above the level of the 
sea, and will certainly not yield it^ if its surface level is more than 
390 feet (125 metres), the limit between these two cases being 
about 260 feet (80 metres) in the vicinity of Paris, and approxima- 
ting towards the first or the second of those numbers, according 
as we proceed from Paris towards the West or towards the East. 
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nelle bore, one of the first deep undertakings of this kind. In this 
case it was possible, owing to the marly nature of the strata; but 
in hard siliceous rock it could not be done. 

At first sight then, boring would seem to become impossible^ 
when the two circumstances, great depth and very hard strata^ 
present themselves at the same time. The question has been 
solved, however, in two ways : — 

1 . A wooden rod with iron joints is substituted for the iron rod, 
and the greater part of the weight is supported by the water which 
fills the bore-hole. 

2. The rod is made in two distincts parts : a lower short massive 
part which carries the boring tool and is alone exposed to the con- 
cussion, and another part serving to lift the former for the purpose 
of making the blow, but not solidly joined to it, and so escaping 
the effect of the shock at the bottom of the bore-hole. 

Wooden rods are generally made of pine with very straight grain ; 

they are 2-, 3 or 4 inches (6, 8 or 10 centimetres) square, have 

their edges chamfered, and are 53 to 39 feet (10 to 12 metres) in 
length. The joints are made in exactly the same way as those of 
iron rods, with a socket at the bottom and a male screw at the top. 
These iron pieces are fixed to the rods by means of forks which em- 
brace their ends and are fastened with bolts (fig. 50). 

In the case of deep bores there is a tendency to prefer wooden to 
ron rods; but, when the second contrivance is employed, the sub- 
stitution of wood for iron becomes a matter of minor importance. 
This contrivance is a most important improvement, and it may 
be said that a deep bore cannot be undertaken nowadays without 
having recourse to it in one form or another. 

(83) The first form that was tried is the sliding joint of (£yn- 
hausen, represented in figure 51 . At the upper end of the part that 
carries the tool, there is a head n which is lifted on the seat A B of 
the sliding joint, and becomes free at the instant the tool strikes 
the boltom. The upper portion of the rod must have its motion 
arrebted at the same lime, however, by coining in contact with a 
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spring or counlerbalance at the surface, arranged so as to deaden its 

velocity, before it has descended a distance equal to the length of 

the joint. In this manner we prevent the rod from being bent and 

from lashing against the sides of the bore-hole, which would be the 

case, as we have said, if this part of it were arrested with a sudden 

shock at the same time as the cutting tool. The sliding joint was 

a great improvement at the time it was first adopted ; it allowed of 

the upper rod being much reduced in thickness, since its only use 

was to transmit motion to the part carrying the cutting tool. 

The elastic stop may be either a counterbalance or a well bent 
spring. The counterbalance can be placed on the boring lever. 
If we make P equal to the weight of the rod below the sliding joint, 
P' the weight of the upper rod, P'' the counterbalance, R and r the 
arms of the lever corresponding respectively to the counterbalance 
and the rods, H the distance throucrh which the counterbalance is 

lowered in order to lift the rods through a height H — , then the 

work to be done by the motive power at the surface can be easily 
calculated. 

When the rod and its appendages descend under the action of 
gravity, the counterbalance is raised at the same time. If we des- 
ignate the velocity of the cutting tool, at the instant it strikes the 
bottom, by V, then half the vis viva^ which is numerically equal to 
the work done in lifting the system, is given by tlie expression : — 



( 
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On the other hand, the effect produced by percussion on the bottom 
of the bore-hole, may be considered equal to half the vi$ viva of the 
striking mass, or : — 

and its relation lo the whole work done is : — 

pi! 

•^9 ^ P 
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It will be seen from this expression that, by diminishing the counter- 
balance as well as its arm of the lever, an advantage is gained as 
far as the amount of work to be done is concerned. These quan- 
tities, however,, caimot be diminished indefinitely, because one con- 
dition must always be fulfilled, namely, to arrest the motion of the 
rod, before it has traversed a distance equal to the length of the 
sliding joint. 

Let H' be this length ; then the equation will require to fulfil the 
condition : — 



(P'+l-?)g^(P^?-P')H' 



an equation which supposes that P" P>0,orF'R>PV, that 

is to say, the moment of the counterbalance F' should be greater 
than that of the weight ?', and this difference should increase di- 
rectly as V and inversely as H'. 

If we put P"R = iJLP'r ([jl being greater than unity) then the 
useful effect is : — 



P + P-i-P^ P+P^4.p^^^ 



r« 



and it will be seen that, if P and (jl are given, it will be necessary to 
diminish R, that is to say, to prefer a heavy counterbalance placed 
near the fulcrum of the lever, to a lighter one acting at the end of 
a longer arm. ^ 

Another arrangement is to place the counterbalance on a special 
lever which does not comes into play until the cutting tool strikes 
the bottom of the bore-hole ; at that instant, a shoulder, forged at a 
suitable height on the rods, comes into contact with the lever and 
raises the counter-balance for an instant ; but as soon as the mo- 
tion is arrested it returns to its former position. With this system 

the vis viva at the instant of percussion is only (P -f- P') o" ; I'^e vis 

V* 
viva utilized in the blow is always P ^r- ; and the useful effect 
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p 

is p — =p : the last quantity is greater tlian we had formerly, so that, 

from a mechanical point of view, the second system is preferable. 
The same result would be obtained if we replaced the counter- 
balance by a spring whose initial tension was equal to P' ; it would 
come into action in the same way as the special lever, and would 
have a play of which the amplitude was rather less than the length 
of the free part of the sliding joint. 

(84) Some of the principal boring engineers have designed 
other arrangements to take the place of the sliding joint of (Eyn- 
hausen : each of these has its own special merits. 

Kind's free-fall instrument is represented in figure 52. The 

lower rod, carrying the tool, terminates in a head which is seized 

and lifted by a system of two movable arms BB' which form 

a kind oi grapple similar to that used for lifting the battering block 

of a pile-driver. The two arms separate or approach each other 

as the disc D moves upwards or dovmvrards. The disc is formed of 

three sheets of leather held between two plates of sheet iron ; iU 

diameter is neariv the same as that of the bore-hole and it worku 

like a piston, being subjected to an upward pressure from fhe 

wato* as it descends, and to a dovmward pressure as it ascends. 

The jaws oi the grapple are thus held together when tfie rod is 

raised, and tbey open as soon as it begins to descend undiirr tlie 

accderating force of gravity. The upper rod remains liehind. 

retained partly by the resislaiice of the wafer on fhe disc, but prin- 

eipaDy by a spring or counterinlance. wbile the lower rod witli 

the cQttiiig fool &lls freely to the brjttom of the bore-fiole. Tl^ 

work is p e ffoim e J in the foUovrinz way :— Tli^; upper rod f% made 

to descend ontfl the trappk biles the bead of the k/wfr rod : tl^ 

whole svstea is Iben raised to a eertain beidvt and let ^0 mid^ih: 

it besrins to &il; the rrapple cfen«: the Xf^A nfA Vf^rr vA 'all 

with an aooelenled m^ofm udil t}>^ ftriL? ifje Wt^m. kot f)je 

upper rod nesain^ Mb^^nd« sfXid pifAnMj t^ma^, *o t^X «ftly/of 

shock or lifhinf arainit Ibe 44e^. 
This aftaaaeaenl wmnki utgUxHr. vVw lAie iimm*i0r ^A ^ 
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bore is large enough to contain the small mechanism described 
above, without requiring to have the dimensions of the pieces and 
their joints made too small. 

Figure 52 bis may be considered to be a variation of Kind's in- 
strument, and operates also by the play of a parachute. It is differ- 
ent, however, in this respect, that the weight of the tool itself 
opens the grapple as soon as the latter ceases to be held by the 
catches, from which it is relieved by the falling behind of the par- 
achute. This instrument was introduced by M. Esche. 

The system employed by Degousto and Laurent, which is equally 
inapplicable with too small a diameter, consists in adding to 
the tool a piece which descends with it to the bottom, and remains 
there during the continuation of a boring. This piece, called the 
dead weight, is so arranged that the branches of the grapple are 
forced open by it when the tool has been raised to a given height. 
This may be done in different ways : for example, the top of the 
dead weight may be provided with a sheet iron cap whose position 
can be regulated at will ; the cap is suitably widened downv^rards, 
and the claws of the grapple, coming in contact with it near the 
upper limit of the stroke, are forced together ; the lower rod is 
disengaged and falls freely, while the upper rod remains behind. 
This contrivance is similar to one sometimes employed for dis- 
engaging the battering block of a pile-driver. 

Degous6e and Laurent employed a rather more complex arrange- 
ment than the above, at the deep bore of La Chapelle. It is repre- 
sented in figure 53. The disengaging action of the cap is produced 
by means of two striking bars ; when they touch the bottom of the 
hole, the jaws of the grapple open as they are relieved from tlie 
action of two tappets which kept them shut. Special measures are 
taken to prevent the jaws from opening during the descent, in 
order to avoid a premature fall of the tool. 

Lastly, M. Dru, the successor of M. Mulot, the contractor for the 
Crenelle boring, is employing an arrangement which has the same 
object in view as the foregoing — viz : to withdraw the upper rod 
from the reaction when the lower part is striking the blow ; but it 
effects the disengagement in a different way. The pin on which 
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the arms of the grapple turn, is placed in an eye which is oblong in 
the vertical direction, thus permitting a slight movement of the 
grapple relatively to the upper rod. The whole system is raised 
with a free rapid movement until its upward course is suddenly 
arrested by a stop placed at the surface ; the grapple continues the 
upward motion for a short distance, however, and by this sub- 
sequent movement its jaws are opened, and the tool immediately 
falls. 

We cannot see any reason for giving a decided preference to one 
of these systems over the others ; the same essential peculiarities are 
possessed by them all. These are : — 

1. The possibility oi reducing that part of the rod immediately 
connected with the tool, to a mass as thick and short as may be 
desired, and consequently well adapted for boring by percussion. 

2. The possibility of greatly reducing the weight of the upper 
part of the rod, which does not suffer from concussion, and has to 
bear no strain except that of lifting the tool or descending again to 
raise it. 

It may, however, be considered that Degous6e*s arrangement, 
although somewhat complicated, has a certain advantage over the 
others in a mechanical point of view. The lever may be worked by 
a crank and connecting rod, and this continuous movement avoids 

shocks and nullifies the work corresponding to lifting the upper 

PV« 
part of the rod. It follows that the quantity ^ is equal to the 

work done, as well as proportional to the useful effect. 



(85) When a rod is complete in other respects, it may be made 
still more perfect in its action, by fitting a system of guides and 
parachutes to it. 

The guides are distributed on the rod, for the purpose of keeping 
it in the axis of the bore-hole and preventing any lashing against 
the sides. They may be made either like a kind of cage (fig. 55), 
which offers no resistance to the passage of water, or in the form 
of cyUnders of wood or cast iron provided with openings so that 



; 
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they may not act like pistons. Otherwise, they may be allowed a 
certain play on the rod, longer than the longest stroke. 

The parachute, which is a guide at the same time, is fitted to the 
lower end of the rod. It is a kind of cap (fig. 56) made of thick 
leather fixed on a long tube which is moveable on a turned part of 
the rod. Four straps join the edges of it to the tube, and strips of 
iron are fastened to its exterior to prevent it from being worn 
away by friction on the sides of the bore-hole. If we suppose that, 
part of the rod, fitted with a parachute, becomes detached by mistake 
or accident, then the resistance ofthe leather cap, passing through 
the wafer, will curb the velocity so much as to prevent any breakage 
from taking place. This parachute may also be employed in bore- 
holes with loose sides, as it does not hinder the passage of small 
stones that may be detached accidentally. 

(86) At the surface, the rod terminates in a head which serves 
to suspend it to a lever, or to the rope of the windlass by means 
of which it is raised and lowered. The head should be constructed 
in such a way that the rod may be turned round indefinitely in one 
sense without twisting the cord or chain to which it hangs. 
Figure 57 represents a simple head with swivel joint, and with two 
eyes at right angles, into which one or two tillers or levers can be 
inserted for turning the rod. Figures 58 and 59 represent more 
complex arrangements; when heads of this construction are em- 
ployed the brace-head can be maintained at exactly the same height 
above the surface, notwithstanding the progressive deepening of 
the bore-hole ; and this is necessary for convenience, but^ more 
especially if springs or levers with counterbalances are used. The 
progress can also be measured by observing the successive posi- 
tions of the lengthening screw. 

(87) The chisel is the principal cutting tool used ; its action is 
essentially percussive. The rod is turned slightly when it is raised 
after each blow, so that the blade may descend on a different part 
of the bottom at each stroke, and in this way form a hole of regular 
calibre. This tool is suitable for most kinds of ground and woriLS 
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without any rotatory scraping action ; its cutting edge is made 
sharper and the length of stroke shorter as the ground in which it 
is working becomes less hard. It should be returned to the forge 
after each operation, and every time it is repaired should be care- 
fully gauged in an iron ring of the same diameter as the bore-hole, 
so that the same dimensions may be preserved throughout. 

The different kinds of chisels are : the simple chisel (fig« 60), 
with one straight cutting edge suitable for bores of small diameter — 
9-8 inchest (0-25 metre) and less; the chisel with step-cutter (fig. 61) 
less easily repaired, but suitable for larger bores and for very hard 
ground; the double T chisel (fig. 62), still more difficult to repair 
than the foregoing, and intended to help in keeping the hole 
round; lastly, the composite chisel, applicable to bore-holes of large 
diameter. The last mentioned tool is employed when the di- 
mensions of the bore-hole are not compatible with the use of a 
chisel made in one piece; it consists of several pieces fitted together, 
and for facility of construction and repair, the ears and cutting 
edge are composed of a number of pieces. Several spare pieces of 
each kind are kept on hand, and when any of those in the chisel 
become blunted they are taken out separately and sent to the forge. 
Figure 63 represents a tool of this kind which is indispensable for 
holes that are begun with a diameter of 20 inches to 2 feet (50 or 
60 centimetres), and they are of course all the more necessary in 
boring shafts, (see N* 79). 

(88) Besides the ordinary cutting tool we may mention also : — 

1. Broaching bits, or tools used for restoring the dimensions of 
a bore-hole in case it has become contracted, in consequence of a 
swelling out of beds of marl or clay. Figures 64 and 65 represent 
examples of these tools ; they are made to act at the point required, 
by giving them an up and down as well as a rotary movement. 

[ The first tool has this advantage over tlie second, that it can be 
taken to pieces and each piece repaired separately. 

2. Enlarging tools, intended for enlarging the diameter below 
. tnbes in order to let them down still lower. These tools must be 

^ instructed so that they can pass through the tubes already in the 
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borehole, and then expand their cutting edges to the required ei^tent, 
either for the purpose of cutting away the little shelf on which the 
tubes rest, or to continue the enlargement further down. Figures 
66 and 67 represent two enlarging tools designed by Kind, one for 
enlarging downwards, the other for cutting away the shelf of which 
we have spoken. 

3. The 8creiu4)orerj or auger (fig. 68), is a blade of iron with steel 
edges, terminated by two tongues, and twisted so that its edges de- 
scribe three or four successive spirals of a longer or shorter helix. 
This tool acts by being turned round and receiving slight vertical 
jolts at the same time ; it is used for the purpose of loosening sand 
that has become somewhat solid, and preparing it for being cleaned 
out. 

4. The breaking-up^ar, (fig. 69), is a prism with four faces 
terminating in an obtuse pyramid; it is used for breaking, or 
pushing aside into the walls, any small pieces of iron or 
other hard substances that may have fallen to the bottom of the 
bore. 

(89)) After any of the cutting tools described above have been 
used, it becomes necessary to clean out the mud or rubbish that has 
accumulated in the bore-hole, so as to bare the rock and recom- 
mence boring with greater effect. 

Two distinct classes of tools are used for this purpose : those 
which act by a rotatory motion, and those which act by an up and 
down movement. The type of the former class is the sheU-auger^ 
or wimble^ represented in figure 70. This instrument, which is 
similar to the carpenter's auger, also acts like that tool, and pene- 
trates little by little into the mass of d^brisy by means of a slightly 
inclined blade at its lower extremity. Its steel edge cuts the mass 
vertically, and the stuff is retained in the instrumenlby a horizontal 
guard at the bottom. It is considered advisable to make this tool 
somewhat conical towards the top, so as to compress the core of rub- 
bish ; it is also made more or less open, according as the mass on 
which it has to act is more or less plastic. The wimble acts very 
well, and cleans out the bore properly when the debris have a pasty 
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consistence and can be formed into a compact core; it may even 
be employed for cutting soft ground. Figure 71 represents a 
wimble-scoop^ suitable for boring very plastic clay; (fig. 72), a 
wimble with screw cutter^ suitable for somewhat sandy masses. 

Although these tools effect a good cleaning out of the bore-hole, 
they have the disadvantage of consuming much time in screwing and 
unscrewing the rods, when they are let down into and withdrawn 
from the bore-hole. Those of the second class avoid this incon- 
venience, since a rope serves to lower and raise them, so that they 
can be manipulated rapidly. 

The sltidger, or shell'pumpy with an ordinary clack or ball valve, is 
the type of instruments of the second class. It may be said to have 
the same general application in cleaning that the chisel has in 
boring. These two tools do the ordinary work, and the others are 
employed under special circumstances. The shell-auger may be 
preferable for cleansing quickly when the materials are plastic, 
but the sludger is best when they are granular. 

Tools possessing the advantages of both may be constructed, when 
the sludger is provided with a screw at its lower end (fig. 75). 
With this tool, the rubbish is cut by a rotary motion, and passing 
upwards through the valve, is retained in the cylinder till it is 
drawn to the surface. 

When wimbles are drawn up, they are emptied of their contents 
by means of scrapers ; sludgers are inverted, or, when they are 
very large, a small side door is opened and the sludge runs out. 

In order to obtain an exact section of the strata passed through, 
thed^m must be carefully examined. A handful is washed in a 
lillle water, on a shovel or in a pan, to determine whclher the com- 
ponents can be separated ; these may be afterwards studied scpa- 
fatcly under a lens, or submitted to chemical analysis. A case with 
pigeon holes should be provided for receiving a sample of each core 
that is brought to the surface. 

(90) The information furnished by the samples can be verified 
^rwards, by taking another sample of the ground at any depth in 
Uie bore*hole. A tool called a verifier (fig. 76) is used for this 
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purpose. It is provided with claws which open and scrape the 
sides when it is turned in one direction, or close into recesses 
when it is turned in the opposite sense ; it has also a receiver for 
collecting the fragments broken off by the scrapers. 

Even during the operation of boring, however, we may obtain 
solid cores from the bottom of the bore-hole, and these are evi- 
dently more satisfactory than the confused mixture of the cuttings 
with debris accidentally detached from the sides higher up. More* 
over, these cores may be placed parallel to their original position 
after they come to the surface, so that, if they bear traces of strati- 
fication or are fossiliferous, the character of the beds traversed, their 
strike, dip, and the nature of their fossils may be exactly ascertai- 
ned. For this purpose the following course is adopted : — The bore 
is cleaned out to the bottom with a wimble ; a cutting tool with an 
eccentric cutter is then let down to mark the piece that is to be 
taken as a sample. For the purpose of keeping the cutter in a 
certain determined position, a plumb-line is hung on each side of 
the rod, so that the plane passing through the two plumb-lines coin- 
cides with the axisof the bore-hole. When a new bar has been added 
and the rod has to be lowered, a wooden straight-edge, coinciding 
with the plane of the plumb-lines, is screwed to its upper end ; the 
rod is then let down, and when the process of lowering has been 
completed, care is taken to have the straight-edge exactly in the 
same vertical plane as it was before. In this way the tool may be 
let down with a certainty that the direction of its cutter has not 
been changed. After it has reached the bottom, a few light blows 
are made with it, without turning it, and then it is brought back to 
the surface. 

A special tool called a saw, or shearer (fig. 77 and 78) is then 
attached to the rods and let down ; it is formed of a number of 
longer or shorter cutting chisels arranged in a circle ; it is turned 
round, making light blows at the same time, until a circular groove 
has been made round about the marked piece. Lastly, a tool is 
used for the purpose of breaking off the core ; it is a kind of bell 
(fig. 79) which fits over the core, and exerts a strong lateral pres- 
sure against it, by means of a wedge pushed in by the weight of the 
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rod. The specimen, having been detached, is retained in the bell 
by the pressure of the wedge, and by the lower extremities, bent 
inwards, of one or two springs fixed on the outside of the bell ; it 
is brought to the surface and placed parallel to its original position, 
with the aid of the mark made at the beginning of the operation. 

This series of operations may be repeated again and again when 
important strata are being passed through, and in this way an exact 
section of the ground can be obtained, as a series of consecutive 
cores, by the aid of which the strata may then be studied almost as 
well as in a cutting. 

This result is very important, and gives the most complete infor- 
mation possible as to the nature of the strata. In ordinary boring, 
for example, when a seam of coal has been reached, grains of the 
mmeral, although much broken up, may be distinguished from the 
earthy matters with which they are mixed, picked out and, sub- 
mitted to a chemical analysis ; but the ordinary core gives no clue, 
or almost none, as to the purity and degree of solidity of the seam : 
two essential qualities that can be well ascertained when specimens 
of a certain size are obtained. 

(91) When a search is made for rock salt or salt marls, an ordi- 
nary core can scarcely give precise information, on account of the 
solubility of the mineral ; so that it may be important to ascertain 
the degree of saltness of the water at the bottom of the bore. 

The mode of obtaining a sample of the water is to let down a 
small cylinder closed at the top and bottom by valves opening up- 
wards. The valves open when the cylinder is lowered rapidly ; 
and several rapid strokes are made before the cylinder is raised 
again to the surface by means of the cord used in lowering it. 

• 

(M) Besides ordinary tools and the special ones already men- 
tioned, it is necessary to take notice of some others which are em- 
ployed incases of accident. For, since boring is an operation car- 
ried on at a distance of, it may be, several hundred yards from the 
^ye and hand of the workman, it is to be expected that accidents 
will frequently happen ; and these should be provided for by having 
^ good knowledge of all the circumstances under which they are 
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likely to occur, and of the resources that are available to remedy 
them. 

The instruments employed in the case of breakages of the rod, 
should be included among the common tools of the borer. These 
are, the claw and the bell-screw. 

The claw (fig. 80) is an iron hook, with its upper ledge slightly 
inclined to the horizon, and wide enough to embrace the square part 
of the rod, but not a joint swelling. It is used when the rod is 
broken at a short distance above a joint, being let down at the end 
of a length of rod until it passes below the swelling ; a slight turn 
is then given to it and it is drawn up, until the hook is arrested at 
the swelling. 

When there is a considerable length of rod above a jointi the 
broken end may rest against the side of the bore-hole, and render 
the use of the claw ineffectual. In this case, the break having 
taken place a little below a joint, the bell-screw (fig. 81) is em- 
ployed. It is a truncated cone, screwed internally ; its larger base 
is rather greater than the section ot a joint swelling, and its smaller 
base has a less diameter than the diagonal of the square part of the 
rod. It is continued downwards by a kind of hat or funnel of 
sheet iron having nearly the diameter of the bore-hole ; and this 
contrivance, passing over the end of the rod, brings it back into the 
axis, so as to make certain that it will enter the bell. The bell is 
filled with grease before it is let down, and after it has passed over 
the end of the rod, it is turned gently until the screw bites (the di- 
rection being such as to tighten the joints) ; and it is drawn up 
when the bite is supposed to be sufficiently tight to raise the lost 
part of the rod. 

These two instruments have the same importance, in regard to 
breakages, that the chisel and sludger have, in regard to ordinary 
boring. Among other less important tools of this kind, however^ 
we may mention the coil-drag (fig. 82). It serves for lifting pebbles 
or bits of iron from the bottom, or for picking up the sludger line 
when it happens to break. Us inner edges are of steel. 

Extracting a pebble, or part of a tool stuck in the mud, is not 
always an easy matter. In the case of iron, it has been proposed to 
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dissolve it by an acid, letting down the solvent in a closed vessel and 
opening it at the bottom ; and in the case of any other hard body, to 
crush it by the explosion of nitro-glycerine. The first method sup- 
poses the rock to be insoluble in the acid ; and it appears that the 
second has been tried successfully ; we should, however, fear the 
effects of the explosion on the sides of the bore-hole. 

Among the special tools we should also mention the pinchitig 
hook^ a kind of grapple, which is represented in figure 83. This 
instrument consists of a sheet iron bell for guiding the top of the 
broken rod ; after the broken rod has been engaged, it passes freely 
upwards between the toothed branches, and when the instrument is 
raised, the teeth seize it firmly. The branches, which have steel 
teeth, are at first held apart by a small wooden block wtiich 
is driven out when the rod enters ; they then jam the rod and 
begin to bite it as soon as the instrument is drawn upwards, in 
consequence of their shape which tightens the grip as they pass 
into the bell mouth for a little way. This instrument should be 
used when the claw cannot be employed, on account of the length 
of rod above a joint, and when the bell -screw is inapplicable, as, 
for instance, when the tool is not jammed at the bottom, and the rod 
turns easily. 

(•3) Abore has often to belined with tubes, as, for instance, when 
a considerable thickness of running sand has to be passed through ; 
and this precaution is almost necessary when the bore is intended 
to be kept open for an indefinite period, like an artesian well. 

A retaining tube is used in temporary bore-holes, and a per- 
manent tube in those intended to remain open for a length of time* 

Sheet iron is used in making retaining tubes ; it should be ol 
very soft iron so as to be able to withstand the various strains to 
^hich it will be exposed, both while the tube is being let down and 
afterwards. TSese tubes are irom 0*078 to 0-2 inch (2 to 5 millime- 
tres) thick according to their diameter, in bore-holes of ordinary di- 
mensions, that is to say, varying from 4 to 20 inches (O^'IO to 0'"'50) 
in diameter. They are brought to the bore-hole ready for use, 
having a connecting socket at one end for the joint. All the rivets 

1 8 
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used in making them should have well rounded heads outside and 
inside, projecting very slightly, so as to ofTer as little resistance as 
possible against the sides of the hole during.the lowering, or to the 
up and down movements of the rod and tools. The iron is gene- 
rally too thin to admit of the heads being counter-sunk. The con- 
necting socket is kept uppermost when a tube is lowered into the 
bore-hole ; the bottom end of the next tube is let down into the con- 
necting socket until it touches the top edge of the tube below it, and 
then it is turned round until the bolt-holes of the socket are oppo- 
site those in the tube. Small bolts are then let down from the top 
by means of a thread which is seized with a small wire hook pas- 
sed through one of the holes ; the bolt is drawn into its place, a 
nut is screwed on and the projecting end is cut off and filed smooth, 

(fig. 84). Although the length of the tubes, 5 to 6 -feet (l»-50 to 

2 metres), and their vertical position, render riveting inconvenient, 
this method of joining them may be employed ; the riveting has, 
however, to be done cold. Figure 85 represents a tool for letting 
down all the rivets at once, and pressing a mass of metal tightly 
against their heads, by means of a lever, when they are put into the 
holes. 

(94) Permanent tubes, like retaining tubes, may also be made of 
sheet iron, but they are apt to rust, and become pierced with holes 
here and there. These inconveniences are avoided by making 

them - , — or even - inch (4, 5 or 10 millimetres) thick for large 

5 1 3 

diameters, whereas a thickness of—, - and at most — inch (2, 5 and 

32 8 16 

5 millimetres) is sufficient for retaining tubes. Some have been 
made even as thick as - inch (0^*02), and in this case they are 
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formed of two tubes each - inch (0"-0i) with their joijits over- 
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lapping, both horizontally and vertically. With tubes of this kind, 
a connecting socket is not required, the rivet heads can be counter- 
sunk, and a perfectly smooth tube is thus obtained, both inside and 
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outside. Sheet zinc and sheet copper, especially the latter, have 
also been used, and sometimes cast iron. The cast iron tubes are 
screwed into each other, every tube having a male screw at one end 
and a female screw at the other. 

Lastly, wooden tubes have been employed, and found to answer 
the purpose well ; their thickness, compared with metal tubes, is, 
however, an objection, as they occupy the space in a bore-hole, con- 
tracting its useful diameter. In old artesian wells of small dia- 
meter, they were formed of trunks of trees bored from end to end, 
and inserted one in the other. In wells of large diameter they are 
made of straight staves held together with hoops, and constitute, as 
it were, a long cask. 

The kinds of wood employed in making them are oak, elm, and 
aldert all of which last for a practically indefmite period, when kept 
constantly wet. There are some in Artois wliich have lasted for 
more than seven hundred years. 

(95) When bore-holes have to be lined, several additional tools 
are necessary for lowering the tubes or drawing them out, if the 
hole is to be abandoned or re-tubed. 

If the tube is only required to support a thin bed of loose run- 
Qiog ground, which has been found below a considerable thickness 
of solid ground, the arrangements represented in figures 86 and 87 
may be employed. The first has a bayonet joint, by means of 
which the tube can be let down to the required position, and left 
there, by giving a slight turn to the rod. The second has two 
branches which are kept apart during the descent, whilst the pins 
which project on their external faces, fit into corresponding holes 
in the tube; when the proper place has been reached, the small 
bent lever which keeps the arms apart, is drawn upwards by means 
of acord, and the arms, which are elastic, come closer together and 
puU out the pins. In both cases^ the tube is made slightly conical 
3tthe top, to avoid projections on which the edges of the chisels 
"light rest during the descent. A similar conical mouth should 
he made at the bottom, but it does not require to be so pronounced 
^s that at the top; it is for the purpose of allowing the rods and 
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tools to pass upwards without the risk of lifting the tube at the 
same time. The lower edge should be of steel and blunt. 

These local tubes are seldom employed. In most cases the tube 
reaches all the way from the surface and is manipulated from this 
position. When the column does not descend freely, in virtue of 
its own or of an additional weight that has been added, it is driven 
down by the blows of a ramming block or monkey. A wooden 
cap, strengthened with hoops, is placed on the top to receive the 
blows ; it has a hole in the centre, large enough for the swellings 
of the rod to pass through. The battering block may be a simple 
cast iron disc, or a wooden block hooped like the cap and fixed to 
the top of the rod ; its weight can be regulated according to the 
length of rod that hangs below it. The effect of the blows is in- 
creased by turning the tube backwards and forwards^, by means of a 
collar with handles which clasps the column firmly, (see figs. 88 
and 89). 

When a long column has to be forced down in this way, the 
blows are not very efficacious, as their energy is to a great extent 
expended in vibrations of the tube itself, and of the ground in contact 
with it. There is also a risk of damaging the tube, and the loosened 
materials, shaken from the walls of the bore-hole, get jammed on 
its exterior and give rise to much friction. Figure 90 represents a 
better arrangement in which the continuous pressure of screws is 
substituted for blows. The two beams of wood which serve as 
fulcrums are fixed solidly to the surface ; they pass under the bor- 
ing engine, and, if necessary, are loaded with additional weights. 

We have supposed hitherto that there is a resistance to the 
descent of the column, but this is not always the case, espe- 
cially when a permanent column is being put in. A tube of this 
kind, 39-4 inches (1 metre) in diameter, and '78 inch (0"*-02) in 
thickness, weighs 302 pounds per foot (450 kilogr. per metre) in 
water, and so long as it does not rub against the walls there is an 
enormous weight to be supported. In this case arrangements must 
be made for preventing, and not for facilitating the descent of the 
the column. It may be suspended by means of wooden yokes 
tightly pressed against it and resting on a retaining key, or by iron 
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tie-rods whose application will be mentioned more particularly 
when we refer to the Kind and Ghaudron method of sinking shafts, 
(Chap. IX). 

(96) Tube-drawers and lube-cutters are used for withdrawing 
tubes from a bore-hole. The tube-drawer or Kind's shuttle (flg.91) 
is a block of wood swelled in the middle ; it is joined to the boring 
rod and passes down the tube with a little play ; a short open tube, 
which rests on its upper surface, is filled with gritty sand ; when 
the desired position has been reached, this short tube is lifted by 
means of a cord, the sand spreads over the wooden block and gets 
wedged between it and the tube, so that, when the rod is drawn 
upwards, the tube is forced to ascend with it. 

Alberti's tube-drawer (fig. 92) acts in a similar manner, only, the 
sand is replaced by a cylinder of thin wooden staves hooped at 
the top, but free at the bottom. The staves are made wedge- 
shaped and jam themselves between the tube and the wooden 
block. 

It is necessary to cut the column and lift it in successive pieces 
when it cannot be drawn out whole. This is often the case if it 
has remained in the ground for a long period, or if the friction ot 
the walls is excessive. Many different kinds of tools have been 
proposed and used for this purpose. The one represented in 
figure 93 acts well, even on the thickest tubes. It cuts the tube on 
being turned round continuously for a time in one direction ; it 
can then be disengaged easily, and the cut pieces are afterwards 
drawn to the surface by means of one of the tube-drawers already 
described. 



5. — Machines employed in boring. 

In the preceding paragraph, we have described, not only the dif- 
ferent kinds of tools used in the ordinary processes of cutting a bore- 
liole and lining it with lubes, but also some of the special tools 
lluil are required when unusual circumstances present themselves. 
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Only essentially typical tools have been described; and it is obvious 
that when unforeseen accidents take place, the sagacity and exper- 
ience of the master-borer are called into requisition to suggest the 
best mode of action to be adopted. 

At the commencement of a bore, only simple tools, etc., are ne- 
cessary. These are : the rod vnth its accessories; a boring tool 
vsrhich is more or less complex according to the diameter of the bore- 
hole ; a sludger and cord for letting it down ; a simple hooking 
tool like the claw, and, lastly, some retaining tubes. As soon as it 
has been ascertained that tubes are necessary they should be put 
in, so as to prevent any considerable falling in of the walls. 
These are the special instruments of the borer. 

The machines by means of which the foregoing tools, etc. are 
manipulated, have not the same special character, and may, there- 
fore, be more summarily described. 



(98) The jack roll, or windlass, h (he principal machine; it 
may vary in its construction, according to the importance of the 
boring, from the simple mason's windlass and triangles stayed 
with ropes so as to be approximately vertical, to a substantial pulley- 
frame like that of a winding shaft and often surpassing the latter 
in height. A high fulcrum is essential. The windlass and the pul- 
leys fixed at the top of the frame, or derrick, serve for raising and 
lowering the rod in the bore-hole while the bars of which it is com- 
posed are being joined or separated. A high pulley-frame natur- 
ally permits long lengths to be unscrewed at once, and so tends to 
shorten the process considerably. The height of the pulley-frame 
and the proposed depth of the bore-hole should be to some extent, 
proportional ; and care should be taken to make the useful height 
a multiple of the length adopted for the single rods. 

In addition to height the frame should have stability. It will 
be remarked that when the rod is raised by a rope, which passes 
over the pulley and returns to the windlass near the ground, the top 
of the frame supports a pressure which is equal to twice the 
resistance offered by the weight and friction of the rods ; and 
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vrhen the tool becomes jammed at the bottom by any accident this 
pressure may be much increased. 

The rod is raised by winding one end of the rope, which passes 
over the pulley, on the windlass the other end being attached to 
the top of the rod. The windlass may be made to revolve inter- 
mittently by means of hand-spikes (but this method is only suit- 
able for bores of little depth) ; or continuously by means of cranks 
or a tread-wheel; or, if its axis is vertical, by capstan bars when 
men are employed and by the arms of a gin when horses are pre- 
ferred : in fine, any of the known arrangements for utilizing animal 
powermay be applied (Cours de machines. Chap. II). It is evident, 
however, that animals are unsuitable in the case of deep bores, 
because of the amount of power required, and since their num- 
ber must increase proportionally with the weight of the rod or 
depth of the bore ; moreover, all these individuals would be un- 
employed during the greater part of the day. Under such circum- 
stances, therefore, steam power is preferable. 

The arrangements may be made in the following manner : A 
stationary horizontal engine vnth two cylinders may be used, or a 
portable engine of several horse power ; it is made to drive a shaft, 
on which there is a. drum or two bobbins, by means of a belt, or 
preferably, by gearing like a winding engine; two round ropes are 
wound upon the drum in opposite directions, or two flat ropes on 
the bobbins, their free ends pass over two pullies at the top of the 
frame. The length of these ropes is such that their extremitieb 
arrive simultaneously one at the top and the other at the bottom 
of the frame, so that the rod and its parts may be hooked and un- 
hooked, at the mouth of the bore-hole and at the top of the 
frame at the same time. Loss of time is thus avoided. 

The pulley-frame serves the purpose of letting down the boring 
tool and drawing it up again when the boring is completed. When 
this has to be done, the top of the rod is attached either directly to 
the rope, or, if its weight is considerable, to a system of pullies. 
Portions of the rod, of as great length as the height of the frame 
will permit, are screwed on or unscrewed successively. The rods 
in the bore-hole are supported by a key (fig. 94) which rests on the 
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borihg*floor at the mouth of the hole, and catches the shoulder 
under each male screw. A joint is screwed or unscrewed by 
means of an ordinary spanner or wrench with a long handle which 
grips the square part of the rod (fig. 95). Each length of rod which 
is joined or disjoined is attached to one of the ropes either by a 
drawing cap or topit (fig. 96), or by a grip or liftings dogs (fig. 97), 
which is fastened to the rope and serves the purpose of seizing the 
different lengths successively; or there may be as many drawing 
caps or grips as there are lengths of rod, and then they are only 
attached to the rope by a hook. In the latter case the lengths of 
rod can be suspended when they are out of the bore-hole, and this 
arrangement is better for keeping them straight than if they were 
allowed to stand on their ends ; the caps or grips are then pro- 
vided Yfith hooks by means of which they are hung to a strong 
bar of iron fastened to the frame. 

(99) The boring beaniy brake or lever is employed in the actual 
process of boring ; the top of the rod is attached to it by means of 
a chain when the drawing rope has been removed. This machine 
is worked by means of a number of cords attached to the end 
furthest from the bore like the hand pile-driver ; or by horizontal 
handles fixed in it like those of a fire-engine ; or by a continuously 
revolving windlass. In the last case, one end of a rope is fastened 
to the lever while the other end, after being taken round the wind- 
lass barrel two or three times, is held by a workman who produces 
the beating motion by pulling and letting out alternately. A cam 
may also be employed, and in this case the rope is attached to the 
lever at a suitable point, while the cam is fixed to a shaft turned 
by cranks. 

The best method, however, — and it accords vrith the employ- 
ment of a steam windlass — is to employ steam power, both for pro- 
ducing the beating action, and for raising and lowering the tools. 
The type of engine most suitable for this purpose is a single acting 
engine with one cylinder, worked by hand hke a steam hammer. 
It is direct acting when the steam is admitted below the piston 
and lifts the rods directly ; or it is a beam engine when the steam is 
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admitted above the piston which draws down one end ol a lever, 
while the rod is raised by the other end. This work could also 
be done by tlie same machine that works the windlass for rais- 
ing and lowering the rod ; and an arrangement of this kind is of 
considerable advantage in a mechanical point of view (see N"" 84). 

Besides the up and down movement given to the rod in the 
process of boring it must also be revolved slowly in order to make 
the hole cylindrical. This is done by the master-borer, or by 
one or two reliable workmen, by means of the bracehead whicli 
is fixed at the required height by a set screw (fig. 98). ^Vhen 
the rod is lifted, it is turned through a tenth or fifteenth of a 
circle ; the operation must be attentively and carefully performed, 
in order that no circumstance that could lead to an accident may 
escape notice. 

(too) For cleaning the bore there is usually a special windlass, 
on which the necessary quantity of rope is wound, to be used with 
the sludger without the rod. The rope passes over a pulley which 
is fixed perpendicularly over the bore-hole when required for use. 
The descent of the sludger is regulated by means of a break on the 
windlass. It is raised by cranks on the axle of the drum, and by 
the same means the up and down movement, necessary to fill it, is 
given. This movement could also be produced by means of a rock- 
ing lever, and then the instrument may be raised by means of Ihe 
steam engine, the lifting drum being put out of gear for this pur- 
pose. 



§ 4. — On general boring operations. 

(i#f ) The choice of a suitable pbce is the first thifig that has to l>e 
settled before a bore is commenced. The district in which the Uire 
should be put down is indicated by the geological considerations 
^hich induce the ondertakinir ; but considerations of another kind 
delcnnine, to some eileot, iht exact loealiiy. A place witli easy 
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access to a railway is chosen ; or if steam is to be employed it is 
necessary to have feed water convenient; those places where there 
are thick beds of water-bearing alluvium are avoided, etc. 

When the exact ^ot has been at length fixed upon, a shallow pit 
or staple is sunk through the surface deposits and either timbered 
or walled ; then the guiding tube of wood or sheet iron of the 
initial diameter of the bore is fixed vertidally in its axis. The top 
of this tube terminates at a short distance below the level of the 
floor on which the workmen are to stand, and it has no solid con- 
nection with this floor, so as to avoid shaking which might alter its 
position. 

The boring floor, on which the different operations of turning 
the rod, joining and disjoining the pieces, etc. are performed, is 
kept as far as possible below the natural level of the surface ; this 
arrangement gives more freedom at the surface, at the same time 
that it is equivalent to raising the height of the pulley-frame. 

These first arrangements having been completed, boring is com- 
menced by hand and carried to a depth of several yards below the 
bottom of the guide tube, the wimble being employed for cleaning. 
In the mean while, (he other materials and the machinery are 
brought forward and set up; a shed is built large enough to 
shelter, not only the space in which the work of boring is to be 
carried on, but also the forge with its tools, a store, an office with 
its usual furniture and some pigeon-hole cases for samples of bor- 
ings, a room for a watchman or master-borer, etc. 

The work mav then fall into its usual course. When all is in 
working order, the daily operations will be executed in a methodical 
manner, as far as possible according to the following programme. 

The cutting tool is let down by means of the engine ; 

Boring is carried on for several hours; 

The tool is then raised by the same engine; 

Lastly, the bottom of the bore-hole is cleaned by means of the 
sludger. 

Operations which are performed during the usual course ofwork^ 
but not daily ^ are : using broaching bits (rounders), cleaning with 
the wimble, putting in and taking out tubes, taking samples, etc. 
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Lastly, cLCcidental operations are : searcliing for pieces of rod that 
have fallen to the bottom of the bore or have become jammed by a 
fall of side ; straightening the hole when it tends to deviate from 
the vertical ; lifting a fragment of tool or other hard body which 
hinders the virork of the chisel, etc. 

Among the details concerning tools and machinery we have 
already given a general idea of how these different operations 
are performed, we have still to make some further observations, 
however, in regard to them. 

Usual daily operations. — An examination of the daily journal of 
operations will show that the usual work of a shift consists, as we 
have already said, in letting down the chisel (this may occupy a 
couple of hours when a depth of several hundred yards has been 
reached), boring with the lever, lifting the tool to the surface 
again, (this operation does not require sensibly more time than 
letting it down), letting down the sludger, filling and raising it to 
be emptied, and, lastly, placing the chisel in position above the 
hole to be ready for letting down at the beginning of the next shift. 
Accessory operations. — The normal, but not daily operations, 
which we have also mentioned above, interfere from time to time 
with this regularity ; and, even when of comparatively small impor- 
tance, they may occupy almost an entire shift, and not leave time 
for lowering the tool, boring with it and then again lifting it to the 
surface. It is natural to suppose, however, that there is a tendency 
to put off these operations, and to wait until they become urgently 
or absolutely necessary before proceeding with them ; but surely 
this is a practice to be avoided. The very opposite principle should 
prevail; operations of this kind should be undertaken as soon as 
there is a suspicion they would be of advantage, and in this way 
accidents are to be avoided which might lead to the most trouble- 
some consequences. Such mishaps may stop the work for days or 
weeks or whole months, and may sometimes even lead to an aban- 
donment of the undertaking. 

Accidental operations. — From the very nature of these operations 
it is impossible to describe them systematically, for they may vary, 
and ought to vary almost indefinitely according to the particular 
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circumsfancesoriheaccideiit. Ina general way, howi'ver.weshould 
say, Ihal tlie whole allention of a boring-masler should be direcled 
to Uie prevention ol' uccidcnls, and il unl'orUinalely tliey should 
somelimes happen, all his ability and perseverance will be required 
hel'ore he can hope )o overcome the dilficully. Al the moment 
when many accidents occur, it would.be Ihought that the disaster 
cannot be remedied, and all Dial can be done is to abandon tlie bore. 
for instance, if the rod has been broken in attempting lo draw out a 
tool wedged in hy a fall of side, is it not natural to fear that il would 
simply break al some olber point if a new attempt were made to 
dislodge it with the claw? Tliis is not always the consequence, 
however, and what cannot be done the lirst lime, may be managed 
by repeating the efforts with caution, and combining them in dif- 
ferent ways. For example, besides simply drawing at the rod witli 
Ibe engine, il may be twisted in one or both directions alternately, 
with or without jerks ; or a series of upward jerks may be substi- 
tuted for continuous traction, and, little by lillle, these may produce 
a gradually increasing amount of movement, until the desired 
loosening is efTccted. 

If it is desired lo exert an energetic tug at the rod, or at a column 
oftubes, it is jammed lirmly betwixt two wooden yokes, having bad 
its surface previously roughened to make it hold belter ; long 
elastic levers are then placed each with one end under the yokes, 
and strong pressures are produced by jolting down Ihe other ends. 
A very eilicacious arrangement is to have one of Kind's slid- 
ing joints (tig. 85) in Ibe rod that is introduced for the purpose of 
making manoeuvres of this kind; by this means a series of jerks' 
can be made at the rod below, either upwards or downwards ac- 
cording to circumstances, and these often lead to a disengagement. 
This artilice has lobe employed not only in Ibe case of an accident, 
but also as an indispensable addition to tlie use of certain tools. 
For example, with the enlargers (fig. IJGand 67) il is necessary for 
the purpose of disengaging tlie wedge by which their branches have 
been expanded before they canbe brought to the surface. Fortliis 
reason the wedge is not attached directly lo the cord which serves lo 
(h'iiw it into position, but a small sliding joint is introduced, Ihe 
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upper part of ^hich, acting on the lower part like a kind of ham- 
mer, causes the wedge to fall down again. 

A deviation of the bore from the perpendicular is a serious ac- 
cident and one very difficult to avoid in highly inclined strata with 
alternations of hard and soft beds, or when the face of a steep fault 
is encountered. It is advisable, in a case of this kind, to fill up the 
bore, to the point from which it has deviated, with hard pebbles 
such as flints, to ram them down firmly and then to begin boring 
across this mass. When a thin bed of running sand is met with, 
it is better to throw in lumps of clay, ram it firmly down with a 
vooden rammer so as to drive part of it into the sand bed, then to 
cut a hole through the clay in the bore with a clay auger, rather 
than to let down a short tube which would cause the bore below it 
to be somewhat contracted. This claying-out may succeed when 
the sand bed is thin and the diameter of the bore small, or it may 
be employed with advantage in a large bore, to keep back the sand 
until a tube has been placed. 

These examples might be multiplied, but it is plain that we can^ 
not describe all the incidents that may occur in practice. Natural 
sagacity and experience ought to suggest special means and even 
nih every care these are not always sufficient. 

(fO!&) The preceding account relates to the most commonly 
practised method of boring, called boring with rods. It will be of 
use, however, to give some information about another process 
which has been recommended for some undertakings ; it is called 
boring with a rope or the Chinese method of boring. 

The first name indicates the method of working : the second has 
been given to it because it appears to be, or to have been, practised 
in China, according to some short accounts given by missionaries. 

The principle of the systen^ consists in the employment of a rope, 
analogous to that which is used with the sludger, for boring as 
well as cleaning. The rod may be considered as reduced to the 
part under the sliding joint, that is to say to a short thick part 
which is heavy enough to make the tool act properly and at the 
same time long enough, and sufficiently well guided, to keep the 
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bore vertical. It is of advantage, however, for the reasons given 
in the preceding number, to introduce a sliding joint between the 
rope and the tool. 

The advantage supposed to be gained by the employment of this 
method, is a saving of the time spent in joining and disjoining the 
rods, which admits of the cutting tool being raised and lowered as 
quickly as the sludger. This advantage is self evident and becomes 
all the greater when the bore has arrived at considerable depths. 
Unfortunately, however, the rope is least applicable in the case of 
deep bores, partly on account of its extensibility and flexibility even 
when a wire one is used, partly because the system offers few 
resources in case of accident, or when, from any cause, it becomes 
desirable to rotate the tool ; and it is very rare that these circum- 
stances do not often occur in cutting a deep bore-hole. Of course 
it is always necessary to have a certain length of rigid rod attached 
to the rope, for reasons already specified. 

Two other advantages have been claimed for this method : the 

first is, that there is less weight to handle ; the second, that the 

pulley-frame need not be high ; hence, fewer men are required 

to carry on the work, and the first cost is less than by the ordinarj 

' method. 

It may be replied, that, in boring vsrith the rod, good arrange- 
ments and the use of steam engines reduce the number of men, 
so that it becomes, as it were, independent of the depth ; and, fur* 
ther, that if the first erection is made suitable only for boring 
with a rope, it would be insufficient if at any moment it became 
necessary to use a rod. 

We are of opinion, that when a bore is commenced, it is better to 
arrange for the use of a rod from the first and to use the rope meth- 
od in suitable ground where there is not much chance of accident, 
rather than to arrange solely for the rope method, not considering 
the possible necessity for employing a rod as more than a remote 
contingency. For bores of large diameter, however, this mixed 
system is not very practicable since the weight to be handled 
amounts to many tons. 

In our opinion, these are the limits between which it is advisable 
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to have recourse to rope boring ; indeed, the method was much 
lauded at one time, and after undergoing some improvements in 
its details was employed with some success, but it was not much 
adopted and is now almost altogether abandoned (*) . 

An attempt was made to perfect it by a special arrangement 
called, by its inventor the French method ; it was distinguished by 
the employment of a retaining tube which descended as the hole 
was deepened ; the column of tubes received a'slowly revolving mo- 
tion whichwas imparted to the tool as it was in the act of boring. 
In this way it vras possible to form a round hole and to prevent 
the rope from being worn away by rubbing against the sides ; but 
the system does not seem to have survived its inventor. 

(t08) Another system consists in the employment of hollow 
boring rods. Theoretically, a hollow rod has the same resistance 
to tension as a solid rod of the same section while its resistance to 
crushing, and especially to torsion, is greater. In reality, however, 
hollow rods will have a much greater section, than the solid rods 
which they replace, before their thickness is pratically sufficient ; 
and they will always be heavier and more expensive, partly on ac- 
count of their greater weight, partly because their cost is greater 
per unit of weight. The advantage to be gained by employing 
them, consists in making them act as cleaning instruments, at the 
same time that the tool at their extremity acts as a boring tool. 
For this purpose a jet of wafer is made to flow down inside the tube ; 
it escapes by an opening at the bottom and determines an upward 
current of water in the bore-hole, which raises the pounded ma- 
terials to the surface. This system is still employed and appears 
to offer some advantages, it is well, however, not to exaggerate 
their importance* The time gained is not what is required for 
taking up and letting down the rod ; for, if this work were not done 
for the purpose of cleaning, it would require to be done in order to 
examine and repair the tool. In reality, the time gained is what 



{*) Messrs. Mather and Piatt, of Manchester, have adopted a system of boring: with a 
flat hempen rope, and have used it with success in many parts of England and in various 
other countries. (See Mm. Proc. Inst, Mech, Engineers 1869j p. 278) Translalon. 
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would be taken up in cleaning ; that is to say, when one tool is 
taken ofT and a fresh one put on, the rod can be put in again imme- 
diately. Indeed, the gain of time is a very small matter; never- 
theless, it should be mentioned at the same time, that the cutting 
tool does somewhat more work, as the bottom of the bore-hole is 
always clean. 

(i04). The details given in the preceding pages (N~ 81 to 103) 
refer to important borings for minerals or for artesian wells. The 
borings of small importance, mentioned in N*" 80, require neither 
the same variety of tools nor the same extensive preparations. 
They resemble more the ordinary shot-holes drilled by the miner 
for blasting purposes than the bores of which we have been treating. 

Exploratory bore-holes in underground workings, in search of old 
workings containing water or foul gases which are supposed to be 
in front, are made only one or two inches in diameter, in order 
to be more easily stopped up when the old workings are tapped. 
They are bored parallel to the stratification, in the face and at 
the sides of the exploring drift. 

The face holes are bored in the axis, or parallel to the axis of the 
gallery, and kept at a distance of 7 to 10 feet (2 to 3 metres) some- 
times 30 to 40 feet (10 to 12 metres) in advance. These distances 
are dependent on the solidity of the substance in which the bores 
are made, on the size of the gallery, and on the supposed head of 
water. The side holes are bored obliquely and new ones are be- 
gun as required. In this way a certain degree of assurance is given 
that the front and sides of the gallery are protected by a certain 
thickness of mineral. 

If it were not known exactly where the old workings had been, 
it would be necessary to bore also in the roof and floor of the gal- 
lery ; that is to say, if the gallery were in a thick bed of coal for 
instance. ' 

These holes are drilled with jumpers and cleaned wilh scrapers 
like those used in making shot-holes. The bit of the jumper is 
made of steel, the separate pieces of the rod are joined with screws; 
and they are made round so as to be more easily handled. 
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In general the bore-hole is begun in the face without any paiiic- 
ular preparation. If, however, the object be to tap and drain an old 
working containing a large accumulation of water, and if the deposit 
is of a friable and jointy nature, a cast iron pipe of the same 
internal diameter as the bore-hole, is fixed in the face ; it is fitted 
into the rock, to a certain distance, and carefully packed behind the 
large flange with which it is provided. It is also furnished with 
a cock by means of which the flow of water can be regulated after 
the waste has been tapped. 

Wlien holes of this kind are bored downwards and are not more 

i 1 
than 2- to 3- inches (5 or 6 centimetres) in diameter they can be 

easily drilled by hand. Horizontal holes, or those tending upwards, 
are more difticult to cut, as they cannot be kept filled with 
water like the others and the bits get fouled and blunted more 
rapidly. 

This inconvenience can be avoided by directing a jet of water 
into the hole from time to time. 

It is easy to design an apparatus to counterbalance the weight of 
the rod, but such a contrivance is not so easily set up in a gallery 
where the space is limited. In practice a guide is set up to bear 
the weight of part of the rod when it seems to be necessary; it con- 
sists of a roller fixed at the required height to two props between 
which the rod passes. 

The method of boring just described, is quite sufficient for pros- 
pecting holes reaching from llic surface to a depth of 35 to 45 
Teet (10 to 12 metres) ; but if a series of such bores were required, 
it would be better to tiave a three-legged sliears and a liorse sup- 
porting a small brake or lever for making the strokes. 

In prospecting beds of peat, the cutting tool is replaced by a 
screw auger of small diameter which is worked by turning it round. 
For superficial deposits of iron ore which exist in irregular 
pockets in the limestone districts of many parts of France— Peri- 
gord. Berry, Champagne, Franche-Comte,etc.— the search is made 
^ilh a pointed rod which is forced into the ground driving back 
the earth. Above the point there is a swelling rather larger than 

I 
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those at the joints, and the character of the deposits is known by 
observing the characteristic colour of the deposit which remains ou 
this sweUing when the rod is withdrawn. 



§ 5. — Various data relating to boring. 

(f 05) In the preceding paragraphs we have described in detail 
the form and mode of employment of the various instruments which 
constitute the special fools of the borer ; in a more summary man- 
ner we have described the machines by the aid of which they are 
manipulated, and lastly, we have given some information about the 
carrying on of the work itself. As a r^sumS and conclusion we will 
give an outline of the mode of starling and carrying on a boring 
which has to be pushed to a depth of 700 to 800 yards (500 to 
600 metres) or more. 

After the position of the bore-hole has been determined on-— 
regard being had to the considerations of N** iOi — the following 
questions have to be considered and solved : — 

1. The initial diameter to be given to the bore-hole. — It is ot 
great importance to start with a hole of large enough diameter, and 
this is all the more advisable when it is foreseen that difficult 
ground will have to be passed through. In easily traversed strata 
a diameter of 8 inches (0'''2) will be surficient; but for difficult 
ground in which several series of tubes, which have to pass through 
each other, will be required, the initial diameter should be at least 
12 inches (0"-5) since it might not be practicable to force down a 
single column of tubes to the necessary depth, on account of the 
friction. It may be estimated, on the one hand, that each series of 

tubes will cause ^ - to 2 inches (4 to 5 centimetres) of the diameter 

to be lost, because of the thickness of the lube itself and of the play 
which the tools must necessarily have in passing through it; and, 
on the other hand, the final diameter of the bore may be fixed at 
4 inches (0'"'I0). These dimensions apply to bores put down in 
search of minerals : (or artesian wells, diameters as great as 1 foot 
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8 inches (0"*5), 5 feel 5 inches (1 metre), and even 5 feet 10 inches 

lo 6- feet (l"-80 to 2 metres) have been taken. 

2. The machinery for raising the rod. — Height is the essential 
clement to be considered in connection with the shearlegs, since 
it enables the operations to be done rapidly ; it should be at least 
50 feet (15 metres). The most simple kind of shears is a three- 
legged one properly ])raced. The useful height, as already men- 
tioned, is increased by placing the boring floor as far as possible 
below the level of the surface. For example, if the bore were to be 
begun at the bottom of a shaft, the engine would be at the surface 
and the boring floor* bt the bottom of the shaft. The rod can then 
be di*awn tip or let down in lengths equal to the depth of the shaft 
plug the height of the shears, and great economy of time is the result. 
5. The kind of rod to be used, — There may not be many grounds 
of preference in choosing between iron and wooden rods ; at any rate, 
both kinds are used by the most skilful borers. The former seem to 
be more secure and to offer more resources in case of accident, where 
as the latter are lighter and, hence perhaps, more easily handled. 
The joints should all be screwed, as this is the only system that 
permits of the separate pieces being taken indiscriminately, and also 
occupies the least time in joining and disjoining. The employment 
of a sliding joint and free falling tool may be said to be indispen- 
$able. A parachute, and guides at proper intervals, are useful and 
may prevent accidents that might lead to serious consequences. 
For instance, if a great length of rod accidentally slipped away 
from the workmen : without a parachute it would fall to the bottom 
^'ith great velocity and be bent or*broken into a numl er of pieces 
which might become entangled in the most complicated way. 

4. The tools. — The ordinary work will be done with a simple 
easily repaired chisel and a sludger. A claw and bell-screw will 
be required as accessory tools. A certain number of retaining 
lubes will be kept at hand; their exterior diameter should be 

3. 

^ inch (2 centimetres) less than the diameter of the bore in order 
^0 facilitate their being put into place ; the swelling out of the walls 
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after a lime, causes Ihen to be held fast. The olher numerous 
tools \vliich we have already menlioncd will be oblaiiied as they 
are required. 

5. The molivc power. — Steam is preferable in all cases (excep 
when no water can be obtained) if the depth is lo exceed 250 to 
500 >'Brds ('250 to 500 metres); it is economical in every respect, 
the number ol men is reduced and does not required lo be increased 
with the depth, so that only a few skilful workmen are necessary. 
This is a great guarantee against accidents which might be caused 
by unskilfulness. The engine can J)e employed in all the oper- 
ations except turning the rod, that is to say, in letting down and 
taking up the rod, in boiing, and if required, in manipulating the 
sludger; it will be about the same size as an ordinary winding 
engine and have the same general arrangements— a horizontal 
engine with two cylinders, titled with reversing gear, a light fly- 
wheel and a strong break. It may be 8 or 10 horse-power or even 
12 to 15 for a deep bore. To diminish the chance of accident in 
case of a sudden stoppage of the rod, the engine is connected witli. 
the drum or bobbin-shaft bv means of a belt, the same kind of con- 
nection is also made with the drum for the rope of the sludger. 
Both belts are never in gear at the same time. 

The employment of two distinct ropes for manipulating the rod, 
lessens the time consumed in liftiiig and letting it down, and in this 
way increases the daily duration of the boring process. 

The boring engine may be distinct from the others, but con- 
nected with the same boilers ; it should always be worked by hand, 
so that the length of the strokes and tlie number made in a given 
time, can be varied as the master-borer directs. It is arranged like 
a pumping engine, either direct acting or with a beam; the latter 
arrangement appears to be preferable although it is rather more 
complex. 

The diameter of the cylinder is calculated in connection with 
the boiler piessnre and should be such that Ihe piston may be able 
to lilt easily the greatest weight of rod that will be employed when 
the bore is neaily completed; during the earlier stages, therefore^, 
the steam nmst be throttled. When the winding engine is ar^ 
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ranged to bore also, a special engine is not required ; this arrange- 
ment may be made in a similar way lo thai employed by Degousee 
and Lsrurent who obtained thereby the considerable mechanical 
advantage we have already referred to in No. 84. 

(106) With plant arranged as described above, properly planned , 
and confided to intelligent and skilful worktnen, it may be though 
that a boring could be carried out under as favourable conditions 
as the actual state of the art permitted. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the nature of the work entails 
so many uncertainties that it is impossible to foresee at the out- 
set how much time will be occupied before the work is completed, 
or what it will cost. It i<, therefore, diflicult lo find reliable per- 
sons to contract for l>orings; or, if they can lie' induced lo do .so, 
Ihey will probably demand a higher price than the lioring would 
cost if done by day work, a reaNonable numl>er of unforeseen dif- 
ficulties being allowed fui . 

It appears better to treat with them on certain conditions which 
do not expose them, as it were, to the possibility of unlimited 
losses, and vet, at the same time, interest them in having' the work 
promptly and fairly carried out. 

For instance, a fixed monthly sum might be paid to the rx^ntrac- 
tors for the use of the materials furnished bv them, a sr^^xind 
sum for the salary of th«* **pecial htull, \vhiir4 the wag<i's of the 
laliourers as well as all e\[iense^ for coal, etc:, nii^fht lut paid b\ 
the company for whom tlie work was lieing done; or els<; another 
larger sum might lie allowed to them if they became re»^(>on'iible for 
all other remaining ex[lense^. 

Certain dates could lie fix^d when de' nile deptljs would have U} 
lie attained; the company, however, niight have the option o( 
stopping the boring at any deibiied point. When the boring wa^ 
finished the contractoj«- would recei\e a ceilain fixf'd premium de- 
pending on the depth attaiueJ, and a cfti-tdin ran'aOfe prt^mium 
tiepending on the nurfjl>er of day^ less than the lime fixed by the 
contract, within whi*;h the work wab earji<^ to thib deptii. 

This combination, or one like it, api>ears lo guard the intere^^ts of 
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both parties equally, and to make it advantageous for both that the 
work be done quickly. 

(f 07) In order to give some idea of the figures that would form 
the subject of debate between the parties discussing a contract of 
this kind, we shall give some examples of mean daily rates of pro- 
gress that have been made under various circumstances. These 
rates of progress are for continuous work by day and night, and 
should be reduced by a little less than one half if one shift were 
carried on in the day time only. 

1 . Tertiary and Chalk formations which are difQcult on [account 
of the running nature of some of the beds. — Bores of 100 yards 
(100 metres) 3 ft. 5 in. (l"-05). 

2. Chalk formation with few flints. — Bores of 218 to 328 yards 
(200 to 500 metres) 4 ft. 4 in. (l»-33). 

3. Chalk Tormation with many flints. Same depths as in the 
last case, 2 ft. 9 in. (0"- 85). 

4. Hard siliceous rock. — Bunter sandstone and Yosges sand- 
stone of Ihe Eastern departments — Bores of 163 to 218 yards (150 
to 200 metres), 3 ft. 9 in. (1»-16). 

5. The same rock. —Bores of 708 yards (650 metres), 2 ft. 10 in. 
(0"-86). 

6. Coal measures, easy ground. — Shallow bores of various depths « 
5 ft. 10 in. (r'78). 

The corresponding costs can be estimated from the above figures 
when the expense of bringing the materials to the ground has been 
ascertained, and when the daily expenses can be estimated accord- 
ing to local conditions. 

Each of the above figures, with the exception of the last but one, 
is the mean of a considerable number of borings and may, therefore, 
be accepted as nearly exact; but the works were carried out at 
different times scattered over a number of years, and were executed 
according to various processes. It is our opinion that similar.work, 
done with the tools and latest improvements of the present day, 
would occupy less time and be done more economically. We con- 
sider that for bores of 218 to 528 yards (200 to 300 metres) in soft 
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ground like the Chalk, with an ordinary proportion of layers of 
flint, 4 ft. H in. (1"'50) should be cut per day of twenty four hours; 
and at least 2 ft. 7 in. (0'"*8) if the work be carried on during the 
day time only ; for bores of 218 yards (200 metres) in hard sandstone 
with the beds nearly flat, 4 ft. 3 in. (l^'SO) per twenty-four hours, 
and at least 2 ft. 3 in. (0'"*70) per twelve hours by day; and for 
bores of 654 yards (600 metres) and more, 3 ft. 3 in. (1 metre) 
in the first case, and 1 ft. 9 in. (O'^'SS) in the second case. 

As a simple illustration, we give the cost of the bore of 708 yards 
(650 metres) in depth, referred to above. Many accidents hap- 
pened during its execution and explain the small daily rale of ad* 
Tancement. It cost about 8000/. (200,000 francs), or in round 
numbers 11/. Ss. &d. per running yard (300 francs per metre). 
The cost of sinking a shaft to the same depth would be at least 
twice as much as this, and generally, it will be more than double 
that of boring, so long as the bore-hole is only for prospecting for 
minerals. Bores of large diameter cost notably more, both for 
cutting and for the lining with a permanent lube. 

A large bore-hole for an artesian well, 540 yards (500 metres) 
deep by 1 ft. 7 in. to 3 ft. 3 in. or 5 ft. 10 in. (0"-50 to 1 metre 
or 1'"'80) in diameter would cost 15/. 4f. 9d. to 19/. i$. per run- 
ning yard (400 to 500 francs per running metre) or even more. 

A series of shallow bores of 33 to 66 feet (10 to' 20 metres) on 
the other hand, would not cost more than a few shillings per 
yard. 

It is as useless as it would also be impossible to try to establish 
a rational mean between such widely separate limits ; and sueb a 
mean would evidently be inapplicable to any particular case. 

(108) We shall conclude this chapter by giving some examples 
of boring plant of which some details are given in Nos. 81 et $eq. 
and in the figures 48 to 98 which are there veXtrr^ io. These 
examples are ref resented in fj;:'ures 99 to 104: tlie two first are 
simple arrangements for borings of little importance— witli tlie rod 
(fig. 99) and with tlie rope (fig. lOOj ; the four figures which follow* 
refer, on the contrary, to very importaiit undertakings and repre* 
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sent IjTpes created by the three principal firms who have devoted 
themselves to enterprises of this kind for the last thirty years. 

Figure 101 is the arrangement designed by M. Kind for the well 
at Passy ; figure 102 is by M. Dru for the well of the Boulevard de 
la Gare. The latter well was sunk with the expectation of inter- 
secting the water-bearing bed of the Crenelle and Passy wells at a 
depth of 600 to 654 yards (550 to 600 metres). 

Figures 103 and 104 are the arrangements at the wells of La 
Buttc-aux-Cailles and La Chapelle, the former by M. Dru the latter 
by MM. Degous6e and Laurent; these bores were put down in 
search of a water-bearing stratum which was supposed lo exist below 
that which supplies the two foregoing wells, in the Oolitic rocks, 
at a depth of 981 yards (900 melrcs). We have abroady stated that 
the. authorities of the town of Paris decided to bore for a water- 
bearing bed below the Lower Greensand, which supplies the Cre- 
nelle and Passy wells, in order not to diminish the quantity of 
water furnished by these two, which already influenced one another 
although several miles apart. 

If the plant represented in figures 99 and 100, might perhaps be 
regarded as insufficient for a boring of some importance, the four 
others, on the contrary, and especially the two last, may, with some 
reservations as to the mechanical arrangements, be laken as pre- 
senting the last improvements of the art of boring ; and they are 
on a scale which surpasses anything that could be required in 
searching for minerals, even for a very deep bore-hole. 

We have thus given examples of the extremes between which an 
engineer would generally be confined, in planning and considering 
in detail the erection of plant for work of this kind. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BREAKING GROUND 



§ 1. — Preliminary observations. 

(109) We have seen in the preceding chapter how Ihe deposits 
ofiiscrul mineral substances found in the bosom of the earth have 
been formed, and how extremely they vary in their character and 
mode of occurrence; how their material existence may first of all be 
pmed by prospecting ; what exploratory workings should be carried 
out upon them before the question of their being finally worked can 
be put; and, lastly, what numerous and delicate conditions may be 
included in the study of this question eilher from a technical or 
commercial point of view. 

Let us suppose the question answered in the affirmative; wc pro- 
pose, therefore, to work a deposit of which we know more or less 
exactly the general character. 

Whether it be a question of u'mninj/, i.e. reaching the deposit by 
shafts or levels, or of the subsequent working for actually removing 
H, we have always to make excavations, either in Ihe enclosing rocks 
[country) or in the deposit itself. These excavations are the work 
of Ihe miner properly so-called. They are effected by means oF pro- 
cesses and special tools, the employment of which constitutes what 

• 

^s called the work of breaking ground. It is with this subject that 
behave to deal at present. 

(Ho) Taking as a basis the difficulty of excavating them, and 
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adopting an old classification originated by Werner, we may arrange 
rocks as follows : — 

Loose or running ground ; 

Soft or fair ground ; 

Semi-hard ground ; 

Hard ground ; 

Vfery hard or tight ground ; 

Lastly soluble rocks. 

In Werner s line of thought, each of the categories corresponds 
to the use of a tool, or a process of working, which is particularly 
appropriate to it. 

Thus, to running ground would correspond work with the shovel, 
to soft ground work with the pick, semi-hard ground would be treated 
wilh the Saxon gad, and hard ground by means of gunpowder; 
very light ground would be excavated by means of fire, and soluble 
rocks btj means of water. 

This classification is nowadays almost obsolete. In the regular 
course of mining the Saxon gad work and fire-setting arc rarely 
employed and will be so less and less. Leaving out work by means 
of water, which is merely a very special case, there is reason to 
believe that work by powder, or blasting, is destined to encroach 
more and more on the domain of the other operations, in proportion 
as more advantage will be found in economising human power on 
account of the rise in the price of labour. It is thus in England thai 
a given amount of progress in a certain rock is made with fewer 
days* work and a greater expenditure of powder than in Germany. 

However, in order to give an idea of the relative difficulty pre- 
sented by the different rocks in which the miner may have to work, 
we will reproduce the enumeration, according to Werner, given in 
the classical work of H6ron de Villefosse on Mineral Wealth. 

In the class of loose ground the author places : « Vegetable earth, 
sand, certain earthy deposits and many alluvia. » 

In the class of soft ground : a Strongly agglutinated sands, most 
alluvia, hard clay, rotten deposits, which arc generally penetrated 
by clay and rusty oxide of iron, greatly decomposed granite and 
gneiss, some gypsum, nearly aH the kinds of coal, rock salt, some 
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ores Willi a veinslone of heavy spar, cinnabar, ruby silver ore and 
in general all ores with a friable veinstone. » 

Ue classes under the head of semi-hard ground : « Certain lime* 
stones, copper slate, alum shale, serpentine, marl, gypsum, sand* 
stone, all rocks which are much impregnated with clay and rusty 
oxidcf of iron, those which exhibit large pieces of mica or small 
joints, all granite, gneiss, porphyry and mica-schist which has under- 
gone a considerable decomposition; all the so-called spathose sub- 
stances, except felspar which is hard and heavy spar which is soft; 
lastly, most metallic ores such as sulphide of lead, sulphide of zinc, 
copper pyrites and spathose iron. » 

He classes under the head of hard ground attacked by boring and 
removed by blasting : a Most kinds of granite, gneiss, mica-schist, 
porphyry, clay-slate, grauwacke, basalt, and limestones, quartz 
covered with crystals or mixed with clay, nearly all hornblende rocks, 
nearly all varieties of magnetic or red hematite iron ores, iron 
pyrites, mispickel, the ores of cobalt, all ores much mixed with 
qaartz. » 

Lastly, among the very tight or refractory rocks which are partly 
detached by fire, whereby the remainder of the operation is ven- 
AereA easy, he reckons : « Pure quartz, very quarlzose varieties of 
granite, gneiss, mica-schist, porphyry with a base of petrosilex, por- 
phyritic schist, compact garnet, very quartzose sandstone, some 
conglomerates, some ores which are an intimate mixture of iron, 
zinc, sulphur, arsenic and quartz; lastly, tin ore disseminated 
Ihrough a very tight rock. » 

This list is not very satisfactory because, on the one hand, it con- 
tains substances which need not be taken into consideration, such 
as ruby silver, which never forms masses of suflicient size to make 
it worth while troubling oneself about Ihc means o( breaking them, 
on the other hand, it is incomplete as it does not mention explicitly 
the rocks of the Coal Measures; neverthless we can retain five degrees 
of hardness which we shall designate by the numbers 1 to 5, pass- 
ing from the harder to the softer rocks. 

(iff) Applying f his classification we shall say in a general manner : 
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Firstly, for lodes ^ the workings in the enclosing rocks [country) 
in Ihc Palaeozoic strata', such as those to which most metalliferous 
districts in Europe belong, will meet with rocks whose hardness may 
he denoted by the number 2 ; hardness of the 1" degree being a tol- 
erably rare exception. The lodes themselves may be of I he 2°** de- 
gree, passing over to the 1" when the veinstone consists essen- 
tially of quartz with a saccharine structure in which the ores are 
finely disseminated; they will pass over to the 3'** degree, when the 
veinstone consists of heavy spar and when their ores are concen- 
trated into large masses. 

Secondly, for the Coal Measures^ the hardness of the rocks to 
be cut through in crosscutting or sinking through the strata, will 
usually be of the 2"** or 5'** degree, with this difference that in the 
coalfields of the centre iind South of France, the 2"** degree is pro- 
portionately much more common than in the great coalfields of the 
^orth, and that occasionally rocks of the 1*^ degree occur, such as 
very quartzose and tiglilly cemented sandstones and conglom- 
crales. 

Coal, always remains a substance of the 4"* degree, in spite of 
certain differences in compactness causing great variations in the 
quantity ol large coal obtained in the getting, and consequently in 
the merchantable value of the producl. 

Thirdly and lastly, for massive deposits, every variety of hardness 
may be met with from the 1*' degree which would characterize cer- 
tain stockworks, or quartzose masses with ores finely disseminated 
though them, such as those of the Rammelsberg in the Hartz, down 
to the 5*** degree, which would be presented, for instance by many 
alluvia. 



§ 2. — Description of the operations. 

(f f J8) The removal of loose ground is effected by means of the 
pick and shovel and constitutes properly speaking navvies' work. 

The navvy's pick serves to break up the ground into small pieces, 
to disintegrate it, so as to render it easy to fill the shovel. Large 
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lumps, such as large boulders, will be loaded by hand and also 
pieces that are strongly cemented together which would not yield 
tollic pick. 

The head of the pick may have only one shank ending in sl point, 
or in an edge at right angles to the A///, according as the ground lo 
be removed is sandy or clayey; on the opposite side il may have a 
square poll, which in case of need can be used as a sledge. 

The head may also have two shanks or stems, one ending in a 
point and the other in an edge; these two parts should have their 
coroinon centre of gravity in the axis of Ihc hilt, so as to facilitate 
the use of the tool in planes olher than vertical, without the hilt 
lending to turn in the hands of the workman. In the case of open 
workings, where I hi* workman's movements are not confined, the 
liillmay be from oft.oin. to 5fl.7in.(l metre lol'^-lOjin length; it 
is usually made of ash split in the direction of the grain. In order 
to muke it suit the hand it is best lo give it an oval section 

of 1 - inch by 2 inches (0'"-04 by O'^OS), and to make the end very 

slightly swelled. A firm hold for the hilt is obtained by making the 
eye slightly conical, the small base being towards the hand. A 
wedge driven into the wood spreads out the fibres and prevents the 
hill from coming oil. The two stems of the head ought not to be 
in a straight line but should form the arc of a circle having its 
centre somewhere about the shoulder joint of the workman, so that 
the point may strike the ground fairly. The tool ought to be 
steeled at its edge and tip, or may be made entirely of steel. 

The figures 105 exhibit the principal details mentioned above. 

The tool for removing the rubbish formed by the pick is the 
shovel, the plate of which may he from 10 to 12 inches (0"-25 to 
0"oO) broad by 12 to 16 inches (0'"-50 to 0'"-40) on the side. 

To make it enter moreeasilv into the stuff, the thin blade which 
forms the plate of the tool has a Iraptzoidal section of which the 
cutting edge or nioulli is the smallest side; often also the two sides 
oredges join in a curve, or themselves form two curved lines which 
^nileat a more or less acute angle (lig. 106). On the back of the 
pl^te there is a projecting rib which dies away towards the mouth, 
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and spreads out on the opposite side to form the socket for the hilt 
or helve. 

The hill is about 4ft. Sin. (I'^-SO) long and ought to be inclined at 
an angle of about 45"" when tho plate is horizontal, or, vvhat comes 
to the same thing, it ought to make an angle of about ISS"" vvilh the 
plate. This arrangement is suitable for open workings. In a low 
working place where a man cannot stand upright this angle of 135* 
ought to be increased, and the lower the working place the greater 
the angle. At the same time the handle or hilt would have to be 
made shorter. Many shovel plates are now made of soft cast steel, 
which permits Ihcm to be made lighter while at the same time they 
are more durable. 

All these details, which may appear minute, arc important, be- 
cause each of them contributes its little share towards increasing the 
useful effect. We will say here, in a general manner, that for any 
work, no matter what it may be, the tool put into the workman's 
hands should always be studied with care as to its shape, its di- 
mensions, the amount and distribution of its weight, etc., and it 
should always be kept in good condition. 

I think it my duty to lay some stress upon this point because suf- 
ficient attention is not always paid to it in France, where people 
are too often disposed to think and say that for a good workman 
there are no bad tools, meaning that a skiirul workman manages to 
do his work even if his tools are indifferent. They follow other 
plans in other countries, in England especially, where it is found 
on the contrary that no tools are too good for a good workman. 
This is certainly one of (he causes which bring about this unques- 
tionable result, that in many industries, all other circumstances 
being the same, the English workman produces a useful effect 8u« 
perior to that which is oblained in most other countriest 



(118) In the case of deep ^excavations We tnust add to the stock 
of tools, consisting of pick and shovel, large wedges, formed of 
round wood shod with iron at the bottom or large end and ferruled 
at the top; theV are 4 to 5 inches (O'^'IO to 0'"*12) or more in diam- 
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cter and vary in length from Ift.Sin. to 5ft. 5in. or 4 feet (0"*50 to 
1 metre or l"-20) (fig. 107). 

These stakes are planted in lines parallel to the breast of the 
cutting, which is in the form of a series of steps or slopes^ and are 
driYcn in by blows from a sledge. This brings down a prism, 
having for its length the width of the cutting and for the sides of 
its base the height of the slope and the distance from the line of 
stakes to the edge of this slope. 

The dimensions of these prisms should be determined by the 
condition that in falling down they ought to break up into pieces 
small enough to render the subsequent pick work much easier. 

The working place in a deep cutting in loose ground, will there- 
fore present a straight breast of the width of the cutting, bounded 
to the right and left by slopes suited to the more or less loose nature 
of the ground. 

The necessary roads for removing the rubbish are arranged on 
the sides of these slopes. The total height of the work will have to 
be divided into a series of straight slopes, like the steps of a great 
staircase, each of them being from 3 feet to 5 feet, or 6 feet or 
more high. (1 metre, l"-30 or 2 metres) (fig. 108). 

Each of the slopes is sufficiently in the rear of the preceding 
one to let the men work without inconveniencing one another; or 
the width is at least double the height. They are carried on by un- 
dercutting the foot of slope with the pick and then driving in stakes 
about 1 or 2 yards apart (1 metre to 2 metres) at a distance of fiom 
5 to 5 feel (i metre to l"-50) from the edge. The undercutting 
must be performed cautiously by skilful and prudent workmen, 
who must take care not to be caught under any premature fall ol 
the piece they are trying to detach. As a rule they ought not to 
continue their undercutting until the prism falls of itself ; they ought 
only to prepare for the fall, and then complete it by driving in the 
stakes; during this operation the workmen not directly employed 
in wedging ought to withdraw behind the breast of the cutting. 

(114). Rocks of the 2*^ class are broken down by the pick. 

The miner's pick has the general shape of the pick just describ- 
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cd, but (lifTcrs from it in its dimensions and the manner in which 
it is used. 

Instead of working in the whole of the mass with the double in- 
lenfion of making the excavation in question and of subdividing 
the rocks into pieces fit to be loaded at once by the shovel, the 
pick is employed on a harder substance and one less easy to break 
up, simply to make grooves or cutlings as deep and narrow as 
possible ; the object is to reduce (he quantity of matter to be broken 
up by the pick and obtain masses set free on several sides, which 
can then easily be made to fall, either by allowing them to work or 
by assisting the fall by means of wedges or blasting. 

In breaking stuff in a working place the first operation generally 
consists in making a cut or jud, (holing^ benching^ kirving^ under- 
going) at the bottom of the level if the rock is uniformly hard ; or else 
in the softest part best suited for the work. For instance in a seam 
of coal this will be a rib of friable coal or a parting of soft shale. 

Holing is an operation of the same nature as the undercutting 
mentioned in the preceding number, but it is carried out in a clearer 
and better defmed manner. The jud is made 8 to 10 inches (0"'20 
to 0'"'25) high at most, sometimes only two or three inches, and it is 
carried to a depth of not less than 20 inches (C^'SO) and generally 
2fl.6in. to 3 feel (0"-80 to O^-OO), occasionally even 4ft.5in. to 5 feel 
(l'"-30tol"-50). 

After having been holed^ the block to be removed has to be 
sheared or cut^ that is to say, grooves or side^uts are made on 
each side of it. They ought, as a rule, to be narrow and of the same 
deplh as the holing. 

When holed and sheared on each side a block adheres only by 
two faces, the upper or lower according as the jud was made above 
or below the block, and the back-face. 

It may fall of itself on removing props or sprags which supported 
it temporarily during the work. 

If it does not come down of itself, it is made to fall by*a little 
blasting, performed as will be explained hereafter, or by wedges 
driven in by a sledge in the plane along which it is desired to 
make the block break off. 
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The whole prism is thus made lo fall either in one piece, or in 
several consecutive pieces if Ihere are planes a'ong which it sep- 
arates easily, or if lhe^e successive falls render Ihe picking more 
easy and thorough . 

The block in falling generally breaks into several pieces, which 
are broken up with the pick, hut only so far as is strictly neces- 
sary in order to load by hand, whilst the resulting smalls are 
filled with the shovel. The work is done in Ihis way to avoid the 
trouble of breaking up, which would not only be useless but also 
imdvaniageous, as large lumps are generally more valuable than 
smalls. 
Picks are made in different shapes as shown in fig. 109. 
The head of Ihe pick is made of iron 10 lo 14 inches (0"-25 
toO"*35) long, ending on one side in a square taper steel tip, Ihe 
acuteness of which diminishes wiih the hardness of the rock, and 
on the other in an oval or trapezoidal eye which seuves lo receive 
the handle (hill or helve). The head has a square section 1 inch 

(0"'-O25) on the side, or better is rectangular, 1 inch to 1 - inch high 

i 3 

by- inch to- inch wide (27 to 30 millimetres by 15 to 20 milli- 

1 1 
metres). Its weight generally varies from 1 -to 4 -lbs. (O'^'TSto 

2 kilos.) or even 5 -lbs.(2''*50). The handle or hilt is from 2 feet 

to 2ft. 4in. (0"-60 to O^TO) lonij in low workings, and from 2ft. 
Sin. to 5ft. Sin. (O^-SO to 1 metre) in places where men can work at 
their ease and give good blows. 

The oval or trapezoidal <?yc generally forms a symmetrical swell- 
ing on each side of a plane passing through the axis of the hilt and 
Ihe head. In other cases the swelling is made entirely on one 
side. This may be done when a seam has to he holed at the very 
bottom, and the miner wishes to swing the pick as low as possible 
leiling it slide along the floor. 

The pick just described is the principal tool used by miners for 
breaking down a seam of coal ; it admits of several variations. 
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Thus the so-called poll-pick differs from the ordinary picks by the 
dimensions of the head. Il is from 14 to 16 inches (O^-SS to 0"'40) 

3 5 

long, and in section 1 - inch (35 millimetres) by from - inch to 

• O 4 

1 in. (20 to 25 millimetres), it has a square poll at the end opposite 

i 
the point. Its weight may be from 6 - to91bs. (3 to 4 kilos.) and even 

more. It is used for breaking away thick hard partings which may 
be interstratilied with a seam of coal, or in the case of working in 
rock for working down and breaking up the rocks already fissured 
and shaken by blasting. It is used in various wa^s according to 
circumstances : either as an ordinary pick, or else as a lever by 
putting the tip into a crack and prizing with the handle, which 
ought to be strengthened at the feather^ or finally as a sledge 
striking with the poll. The poll is sometimes made so large that 
the handle passes through the centre of gravity of the head. It 
may thus be easily swung in any plane and is used for hulking a 
lode, i. e, removing a soft dig or hulk. The German name for this 
kind of pick is Schrdmhammer. 

The double-pointed or English pick differs from the ordinary one 
in having the helve or hilt in the middle of the bead and not at one 
cxtremily. The tool does nol require to be gnsped tghtly; for 
work it is equal to two ordinary p:cks; il requires a little more 
skill than these when it is necessary to make a deep and narrow 
jud. 

The rivelaine is a pick with one or two points, formed of flat iron 

at most - inch (2 centimetres) thick, welded to an iron handle of 

the same thickness, and ending either in a round part to be grasped 
by the hand or in a socket into which a wooden hilt is fixed. The 
total length of the two handles amounts to 5ft. lOin. (1"*80). 

This tool is used for holing in layers of clay, often only - to 

{ - inch (2 to 3 centimetres) thick, which frequently occur under a 
scam of coal. 
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The rivelaine does its work by a klrul of scraping arlion ralhor 
than l>y peicnssion and serves to m:ike a very narrow jud into 
which the swelling Ihat forms the eye of an ordinary pick would 
not enter. 

A thin and soil layer occurring at the floor of a seam or in tht 
seam itself is railed a holin;:, havrit in Rel^'inm ; and kirving in 
akdof this kind is call d in Belgium havage. The exi^teice of 
a hoi ng {havrit) fuel! tatcs ami shortens ver7 consiilrraMy the 
work of getting th«* coal . and Torn this point of \icw we ought to 
make a liistiiicton belwetn siam> having a holing an<l those having 
none, that is to say llio^e where the coal preset ves its hardness to 
(he very floor, to whii h it adheres more or less tightly. 

The pirk, of whatever kind it may l)e, generally ends in a point 
fur attacking the rock, wliicli scales ofl' and splits into little frag- 
ments under tlie lilows. In ma kin;: a cut, a skilful miner first of 
a'l makes two lltle grooves very clo<^ to one another working his 
pick alon!! two vertioil line«; and he lhi*n bri'«(ks off the little 
prism between th<; two grooves h\ working hi^piik alo g a vertical 
line between the two first ones. 

If the rock insteiid ot being brittle and fmg'le has a pasty con* 
sisti'ncy, the p*iint may In- r pbced hy au edge or chisel tip at right 
angles to the ban ile. This is done witti rivdaine$ when the havrii 
is soft and decidedly cl*yey. 

If the rock is to certain extent tenacious, as in the ease of 
lignite thai has partially preserved the fibrous texture of the wood, 
the tip of the pick may veryconvenien.ly have a chisel edge paralM 
to the hand'e. like th t of an axe. 

Wedg-s (fig. 1I0« efli|*io\ei for producing the fall are either 

aquare-poinied 1 - iiith <l oeotiinetfesi squaie at il*«r liead« or flat 

chisetshaped 1 - iach by 2 ^ in' bes '5 oeot^metrei bt <}/. l\yi^ ai^ 

from 8 to 30 io* hes lo^g '0^3 • tc« <f* 50 ^ Tfa^ Vm-^M itrt ^1^1 
^^pMtg m Frettch. 1 vaI i^ faa'>!; for \h*'m try a f*'w blov% «.ih 
^pick ud fkiem He weAt- btld in ihe \ts$uA i% driva in Inr hf^%% 
blovsCnMia sM^ in ll«e fibtte W^ the jml alMi; «hidk UMrMrie^ 
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ronce is !o be effected. The sledge is an iron prism 2 to 2 - inches 

(5 to 6 ccnlimelies) square and 7 lo 8 inches (18 to 20 crntirartres) 
long, furnished wilh a handle 20 inches to 2 feet (50 to 60 cenlime- 

tres) or nnore long, ll weighs from 6 - (o lllbs. (3 to 5 kilos.) and 

sometimes the weight is as much as 221hs. (10 kilos.), the handle is 
then 5 fft t to 5ft. 5in. (O'^OO to 1 metre) long and the sle ge is 
swuiig wilh two hands. It is sometimes necessary lo use two wedges, 
one airove the other, when the rock yields sensibly before breaking. 

Wedges nre somftimes replaced by the arrangement railed plug 
and feathers. Two half-round pieces of iron (ng. Ill) are placed 
with their flat snrlaces aj^ainst each other in a bore hole, allowing a 
certain amount of pluy ; a very flat wedge, or plug, which is not quite 
so wide as thejiole, is pushed in between them, and the three pieces 
are arranged together m the hole so that the surfaces in contact 
are parallel to the plane of the inlended crack. The wedge is 
then driven in by heavy blows from a sledge between the two side- 
pieces or feaihers. A very powe lul effect is th is pioduced which 
gives good results wilh rocks that will not yield wi houl break ng. 

At Lie^e this ai rang* ment is employed instead of gunpowder in 
places where the possible presence of fire-damp lorbids the use of 
blasting. 

(115) The work of breaking ground with the gad (*) is, so to 
say, a sort of chiselling or chipping, which is performed on rocks 
whithareso hard that the pi« k would actually have no effect. on 
them, and on which the pick itself would be of little use on account 
of the w.int ol preri ion of tht? successive blows of the tool. The 
hardness of Ih. rock is such that, in order to detach a fragment, the 
series of heavy blows must be .stiuck one after the other at per- 
fectly definite points. The miner must have an as>ortmenl of gads 

(') Pick and gad work in England is different from the German hammer and gad 
wrk [Schtdgel- u..d Eisenarbeit) as bere dei^crihed It consisis in brealiing away the 
easy ground with Uie |)omt of the pick, wedging ott piwes wilh Uie gad driven in by 
the mallet or the poll of the pick, or prizing Uiem of wiUi Uie pick after they have 
been loosened by the gad. The Cornish gad is merely a pointed wedge. Tran9laan, 
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from 3 inches to 12 inches long (75 to 300 millimetres). They are 

a species of chisel, m\h steel tips or made entirely of steel, - inch 

lo 1 inch (20 to 25 millimetres) square, terminated nt one end by a 
square head and at the other by a more or less acute point (fig. 112). 
The workman h<»lds the gad in the left hand, either directly or by 
means of a little w>>oden handle about 10 inches (0"''25) long put 
throu^'h an eye near its mddle. In this latter case we have the 
true Saxon gad. When it is held directly in the hand like a car- 
penters chisel the simple word gad is sutficient. 

The Saxon gad is more convenient than the common one for plac- 
ing the tool at the required point and in the proper direction. It 
is struck by a hammer held in the right hand weighing from 3ibs. 

to6-lbs. (1 ikil. to 3 kilos.) and fixed to a handle li inches (0'"'35) 

long. 

The miner proceeds by making a flrst groove, the depth of which 
depends on the hardness of the rock, and he then enlarges this groove 
by splitting off fragments on its two sides in succession; when he 
has thus made the point of the tool go over the whole of the face 
of (he working, an ad\^nce will have been made equal to ihe depth 
which the hardness of the rock allowed him to give to the first 
groove (*). 

It is easy to und Tstand the tedionsne«^s of such a process of 
noti'hii'g which renders it necessary to chip into pieces all the rock 
which has to be removed. Such, however, before the a|»plicalion of 
powder, was the only means at the disposal of the miner for 
breaking this kind of ground. The work was excessively slow in 
very hard roeks. Thus, in old adit levels wheie the dates are 
marked on Ihe walls, the rale of progress is seen to have been very 
smail in hard ground, only 11 lo 14 futhoms (20 to 25 metres), fur 
inslance, in a year. 

The use of the Saxon gad is abandoned as a I'cgular pro ess of 
breaking ground; it only serves now as an accessory, in order to 

D Tlie Saion gad is used for wedging off pirces of rock in joiiity ground* as weU 
n-tot ibe obipping process described, Tramlalort, 
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I)ri>ak off rocks crackod by blasling, to give excavations exactly 
(lctermin"(l dimensions, if it is a question of putting in the I'oun- 
datioiis of a machine, or when «;round has to be removeJ with* 
out shaking by bias'ing the foundations of a m^ichine already 
ereclfMi, clc. It may be considered that, as a regular process for 
breaking ground, its plac e is t:>ken m the case (if the softer rocks by 
pick work (if which we have just spoken, and in the r^senf the 
harder rocks by the process of blasting which we shall now des- 
cribe, or by a cunibinaticm, as far as may appear suitable for the 
ground, of the u^e of the pick and blasting. 

(ilB) This last method of working may be considered as the 
princi|>al improvement that the art of mining had received for 
man\ centuries. It m.iy be ^afely said that without its aid it would 
have been necessary long ago to have abandoned many metal mines, 
as the prici* of labour has not cense I to increase relatively to that 
of the metals. The greater production obtain d in a day's woik by 
a miner through thi* use of gunpowder has served to compensate to 
a certain extent for thi; increased rate of pay. 

The economy produced by the use oi bla ting is usually consid- 
erable, and tlie harder the ro« k the greater is the saving. 

We do not mi*an by this that, as a rule, the actual work done by 
gunpowder should be regarded as more economical th.in that ef- 
fected by human labour. The relatiun would evidently vary ac- 
cording to the mode of employing these two forces, and a numerical 
determination of it would not be easy. 

It will be remarked, however, thit the work done by the powder 
in blasting is effected, mechanically speakinj, under very unfavour- 
ab'e conditions. Kirst y, much o the rock is ofci pmjecled; this 
means a useless expenditnie oi f rce, for the object is to break off 
the rock and not to project its fi agments. 

Secondly, the enormous heat which is developed at the moment 
of the explosion, and is rapidly lost by diffusion, coriesponds to an 
internal or vibratoi'y force, which is of no more use than the ex- 
ternal force employed in projecting the fragmenls. 

Lastly, the expansion of the gases is badly utilized, because the 
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fracture is produced as soon as Ibc molecules have moved a finite 
distauci*, however small, at right angles to a given surface, and con- 
sequently without there having been any appreciable increase in 
Ihe volume ol* the gases. 

As a sel oiT, however, against this, the enormous initial pressure 
result irg from the combustion overcomes inin:ediately molecular 
resistances, against which human power would have no effect 
unless they were considtTaldy subdivided. 

In other words powder gives large blocks, whilst the Saxon gad 
subdivides the muss info a much greater number of smaller frag- 
ments; powder is therefore economical compared with the use of 
Ihe Saxon gad, not so much because the foot-pound would be pro* 
duced more dieaply by it, but because it requires the expenditure 
of far fewer foot-pounds to excavate a cul)ic yard. 

it is easy to see what the above consideration would lead to, 
taking a cursory view, if we supposed that the fragments obtained 
in the two cases of using powder and the gad were similar in shape. 
Supposing m equal pieces obtained by powder and m' obtained by 
the gad for a given volume of excavation produced, denoting by A 
and a the homologous sides of these pieces, we shall have firstly, 
as the volume is the same 

The quantities of work produced would be respectively proportional 
to wA* and m'a* and their relation would be : 

mA* a 

m^~" A"" 

Thus the work of powder would be to the work of the gad in the 
inverse ratio of the homologous dimensions of the pieces, or what 
is the same thing, in the direct ratio of the cube roots of the num- 
l^er of these pieces. 

(117) The stone muier^ that is to say the miner working in 
blasting ground (so-called in the collieries to distingui ^ ' "^"vi 
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the miner working on coal, called the hewer or collier) has the 
following tools for his ordinary work : — a set ot borers or drills of 
various lengths, a hammer^ a scraper^ a pricker or needle and a 
tamping bar or stemmer (fig. 113), 

The borers are rods of iron lipped with steel at one end, or 
rods of steel, round in section so as to be easily handled, and hav^ 
ing an edge at one end rather wider than their diameter, which 
generally vaiies belween 1 and 2 inches (0" 025 to 0"*050). The 
workman holds the borer in the left hand, the edge set against 
the bottom of the hole, and strikes it on the head with the ham- 
mer, turning it a little ailer each blow, so as to make the hole 
round. 

1 1 
The hammer weighs from 4 - to 6 -lbs. (2 to 3 kilos.) ; it is fixed 

on a handle 1 foot or 14 inches (0'"-30 to 0"*35) long. 

The scraper is an iron rod with a small round plate at one end 
made by flattening the rod and turning it up at a right angle. This 
part is used for scraping out the sludge or dust fr(»m a hole. The 
other end has an oblong eye into which some tow or rag is put fur 
drying the hole. 

The lamping bar, or stemmer, is a rod of metal, swelled out 
towards the bottom ; it is used for ramming in the substances 
with which the hole is filled after the cartridge has been placed at 
the bottom. 

The needle is a slender tapering rod which is inserted into the 
powder and kept in its place during the lamping in order to preserve 
a litt'e chanutTthiough which to set fire to the explosive. The 
swelling of the tamping bar is, grooved so as to fit over the needle. 

(118) The work is performed in the following manner : — 
After having laken down wilh Ihe crowbar (fig. 114), pick or gad, 
all the ground that the previous blast had sufficiently shaken or 
cracked, tlie miner examines the nature of the rock and the shape 
of the place and thereby decides upon the position, direction and 
deplh for the new hole. The conditions to be fulfilled are, fii*sUy, 
that the rock should be as fiee as possible on one side, that is to-^ 
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sav llial there should be a line of least resislancc, at nahl aiicirs 
to whch the principiil cncks will lie fonneii; and, sccoiiilly. Hi I 
ncilher too much nor loo little roi'k should lie tnki'ii tn lie liinkrn 
oiT at Olio line. In llic lirsl case there is a risk of seciii;; llio Imli! 
go ofl' like a gun, or blow out ita lainiiing ; in (he secoiiii, llicru is :i 
useless eiipeniliture of powder. 

A place for the hole being chosen, the miner gives it a few l)low3 
with the poll of the pick or the gad it the surface is sli|i|)cry; he then 
takes the shortest borer, and holding it in po-ilion, striki^s it willi 
the hammer and turns it an ci<:hlh or tenth of a ciivle after each 
Mow in order to make the hole quite round. 

If (he hole is made downwards, which is usually preferred, it is ki'pt 
partly full of water to dilute ihc sludge produced by the boring ;iiid 
prevent Ihe tool from slicking and getting hot. A litlte ring of sli aw, 
orapieceof leather with a hole in it, ihiouuh which the borer passes 
may be put over the bole to <liniinish Ihe spuriingoul of the walcr. 
The borer is rhanged when its edge has become blunl :'inii il is 
replaced by another of a length suitable lo Ibe i^cpth of the hole. 

Tlie hole is cb'aned out from lime to lime by pultin;^' in Urn 
scraper and witlidniwing the sludge formed by tbi- borer. It'llii! 
sludge is loo lii;iiid il may be broii;.:ht to ■he proper degree of lliicN- 
ness by putting in a pellet of clay, or i]uickli[iie or baked plasUn'. and 
mliiiig it with the water. 

When Ihe hole b^is reached its proper deplh which varies fiom 
16 inches at Ihc lei-t to 2f(., 20. 8in., 3ft. Sin. ((r-60, 0" W. 
t metre) or more acording iDcircu nstaiices, it is carefully srrajied 
out for Ihe last time and is dried by low or ra-rs lic>ht in the lnop 
or the scraper, formin:: a soil of ping whiili sucks tip (be wiilcnif* 
it is moved up and ilown. 

K Ihe rock is join ty and vnlery lh<>holo is clayed oul, by rnin mi ng 
)a several lumps of clay and re-horlng il with Ihc borer (*). 

If there is any waler corning round the orifice of Ihe hole a lillle 
'ingof clay is made round il, which keeps back the water. 



'■ '■ Ei^UnJ boles arc clawed out Uj meini if a •peiial InnI , the elniiiug !/• 
''tvm. Iniidmton. 
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The next thing is lo put in the powder. It ought lo be brought 
by Ihc minor in cartrid^ies prepared beforehand and should always 
be put into the hole with the cartridge. One or more carlridges are 
put in according to the i|uaniity of powder which it is desired to 
employ. The powder usually tills up one third or one half of the 
length of the hole. 

The needle ought lo reach to about (he mid'lle of the charge. 

Holding the needle against the side of the hole the miner then 
puts in on the top of the carlvidgo the tamping made of dried clay, 
pounded brick, soft s ate, etc. These substances are put in by small 
quantities at a time which are rammed in successively, the hole 
being tamped harder and harder as the distance from the powder 
increases. During the tamping the miner tnrns the needle from 
time lo time to prevent its sticking in too tightly. 

W hen the tamping is fmished, the needle is drawn oul by putting 
the tamping bar through the ring and pulling it or striking it 
lightly. A match which may be made in various ways is introduced 
inio the small channel thus left. 

Sometimes a stmw is taken and is cut off just below two knots; 
it is filled with fine powder and (ixed with a little clay at the en- 
trance of the hole, the knot towards the inside. When lighted it 
recoils like a little rocket and carries the fire into the cartridge. 

Sometimes the match is made of a series of ^guiA^ stuck one into 
the other, and occupies the whole length ol the needle hole; squibs 
are elongated cones of paper coated with powder. 

They may be made by mixing powder with a gummy solution 
and dipping into it strips of paper which are rolled round a needle 
and allowed to drv. 

When the squibs have been put in, a sulphur match, made by 
dipping cotton iti melted sulphur, is applied. The miner must be 
carelul to draw it quickly through the (lame of his lamp before 
putting it in its place. It is fixed by means of a little clay or tallow 
to the last squib which projects beyond the hole (*). 



(*) In Germany the miner softens the end of his sulphur match in the flame of the 
lamp and presses it on to the s(iuib; it adheres on cooling. Trantlatora, 
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If there is a draught in a certain direction the miner takes care 
to turn the malch awj«y from it ; he then looks about to see if every- 
thing is ready for effecting his retreat. If, for instance, he is work- 
mgat the bottom of a shaft he ought to give th(^ signal agreed upon 
that his comrades may be ready to draw up the kibiile and he 
ought to have receivetl the answer to this signal. He should also 
call out ani warn all the miners working close liy. 

When all Ihe^e precautious have been tuken, he lights the end of 
the match and goes away at on<e. It is prudent to retreat to some 
distance, as there are iuslances of fragments being thrown a long 
wav. 

When the report of the explosion has been heard, the miner goes 
back to see how the hole has torn, he examines the cracks that have 
keea formed, sounds the ground with the hammer and breaks down 
^ilh the pick or crowbars all the pieces that have been sufticiently 
shaken by the explosion. 

When the explosion does not happen within the usual time, one 
or two miimtHs, the miner should wait at least ten or twelve min- 
u/es before going hack to the place, because various ciicumstances, 
easy to be understood, may dehiy the combustion of the malch and 
squibs. There are even instances of holes having gone off after a 
longer time than we h:ive just mentioned. 

On his return to the hole which has missed fire, the miner 
I'emoves the match and squibs, puts in others, alter having made 
sure that there is no obstruction in the needle hole, and attempts to 
fire the shot once more. 

If, after one or two similar attempts, the charge does not go off. 
It must be supposed that the powder has got wet ; the befvt ihi g to 
do under these eircuiiistuces is lo give up the hole and bore another 
by its side. At aL events it ought not lo be untamped «ave witli 
gr^t prei-aulions, ami never unless ihe powder wts inlrothjced in 
^cartridge and when ihe ho'e inclines downwards, so that it may 

be kept thoroughly wet during the removal of the tamping. 



(Uft) Sack is the onUnary work of the miner. 



I 
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Thif^ work froqueniy occasions accidenis, and it is important to 
stale I heir causes pre isely. 

They may hap;en : — 

Whilst the curl ridge sluck on the needle is being put in, if the 
needle i*< push(Kl in too suddenly, and happens lo rub hard against 
some rough f iece of quirlz. 

Somrtimes, it is thought, fiom the first layer, or laying, of tamp- 
ing being driven in too sud lenly, compressing ihe air between it and 
the pow>er and thereby producing an evolution of heat sufticient to 
ignite the charge, just as tinder may be kindled by a condensing 



syringe. 



In turning Ihe needle during the tamping, or in drawing it out at 
the end of the operation, or if the miner is clumsy enough to strike 
it with the hamnier and drive the point down lo the bottom of the 
hole. 

If the shot goes off prematurely, from the match having been 
badly placed or not m.ide long enough. 

If, on the contrary, the hole goes oft too s-owly, just as Ihe miner 
is reluming to it lo ascertain the cause of the sup|)osed missfire; 

Lastly in untainping or picking out a hoi", afler a missfire. 

A large number of these accidents ate avoided liy usi*'g needles 
made of copper, bronze, brass, or even wood, instead of iron ones, 
and by making the lips of the tam ing bars or the tamping bars 
themsehes entirely of bronze. These arrangements have been con- 
sidered snf ciently importan.t in some countries to be made obliga- 
tory ; they are, ne\ertheless, not much liked by the miners, because 
these n e les gel bent or break too easily. The brimze or wooden 
lampi g bar seems, moreover, to be without any real use, if the 
powder is noi put in naked, but introduced in a cartridge as should 
always be tione. 

A better plan is to do away with the needle altogether, and em- 
ploy what is called safety fuse, or Bickford's fuse. 

This system, whirh is much used at the present day, perhaps 
inore than the needle, consists in replacing the squibs by a cord 
in the axis of whieh line powler h is been introduced during Ihe 
manufacture. The powder forms axontinuous train lightly squeezed 
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by the thread*? that surround it. The minor ruts off a suftlcient 
lenglh just before using il, an I puts one end into iho cartridge, 
tying the edges on to the fuse wilh a small piece of coni, or with 
threads of the fuse iivhich have been unr.ivelled for a short distance 
(fig. 115). 

The carlri?1ge is then puslied down to the bottom of the hole, the 
fuse hes oil one side, and takes the place oi the needle wliich is 
now unnecessary. 

The tamping having been accomplished, the end o^ the fuse^may 
belifihtrd directly, or idsc by allowing the flame of a candle-end, 
fixed by a bit of clay, to burn through it gradually. 

It burns >lowlv — at ihc rale of 20 inchen to 2 fi*et ((r'^O to 
0*-60) per minute — whichg ves the miner lim<^ lot'et outofthe way. 

The combustion of the train of powder in the fu'^e is not inHtan* 
taneous, but gi-adual,by an effect anaiog'us to that which occurs 
ill ail ordinary fuse. In conse(|ueiiC(.* of ihe C4»mpre«^ion, lh«f gan^rs 
diseii}.aged ly ihe combustion of the first grains of (Kiw er itannot 
mike their way forwards, and the succeeding grains o ly t kti fire 
in i'oiise4|u* nee of the conduct ibilily of the fuse in piOfKi'lion, an 
its (lifferenl CHnponents reach a sufficiently high temp r^ture. 

This system, wh ch was invenleil some forty yan^ ago in OmH 
lall, has spread eitinsift-ly since thai lime. In (a« 1^ il offer* nu' 
laerous advantagrs Wilh regard lo eonv^ntence in usf , iwrts$im of 
the useful eSEXt, whkk $houid re$uU from ihe $upyre$Mum of ttw 
needkhale. and, la.Mly« greater safely reniiting from ilie uttfAiium of 
the needle, directly on zctjMui of the dangers in liafidiirig thi% in^* 
stnuneiil and indirectlT irT reiudnsr Ifie number of fiii%ifire%. 

h possesses aoofber imporaat adf anla;.'e« when li«#le^ are wet or 
Itt^e to be Masted an*ier w ler . In i^ie bfler ^^vr, a fuiie f4 tUin 
sbet iroo pnnMrd with a bollofn i^ o^oali; e.'f*pi ye;, I' h yU^M 
ui tk - bole, wtiich i- c ar ^ » m ttie u u^l naoiier . but it n % lo. lef 
to employ carl»Lc» pcef^re . . e^jrefaaiid m lit le > ^%^ m,.tK$$ ntK 
ni^e w^lerp^oof b; Usau tfi'-f^: %u :%t. ao^ ^o refrf^>; f. ^ ^ft4$- 
^^ fine, m while (o^e. i.y o»t a t/# w^ errrv^ e/i b« fuL^h. 

ConlRKLjii; «A.w rb'e<s i*"-^' ».9.i;:;»^v»h. t' ^rvr tiM ^% kr>et>ie 
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and labour are cheap. They are therefore almost universally used 
in England, und more in Fiance than in Belgium and Germany. 



(120) The work described above is what is called single handed 
boring. In some mining dislrits, oficn in England, for instance, 
and in mo4 open workings, two-handed boring nr even three-handed 
boring is employee! ; it differs from the preceilii g kind by two or Ihiee 
men working at the same hole. One holds the borer with both 
hands whilst the (thei' one or two strike, or beat, il with a great 
mallet or sledge held with both hands weighing 11 to 13 or even 
221bs. (5, 6 or 10 kilos.), and furnished with a handle 2ft. 3in. to 
2fl. Sin. (O^-TO to 0--80) long. 

In open workings, when single handed boring is used, the ham- 
mer is sometimes dispensed with, and the ordinary borer replaced 
by what is called a jumper, winch is merely a birge bonr swelled 
in the middle so as to be convenienlly held, and terminated at the 
two extremities by cutting edges. This tool is used like a common 
earth borer. 

It is important to give an explanation of these two kinds of work : 
boring by several men, and boring with the jumper. 

Theoretically, denoting by M the mass of the borer, by M' that of 
the sledge, by V the velocity which it possesses on reaching the 
head of the borer, by U the velocity, supposed to be the same, of 
these two bodies after the blow, we have according to the principle 
of the motion ol the centre of gravity : — 

M'Vr=(M4-M')l' 

l=:-^V 

^ M-t-M' 

Tiie effect of the percussion will be proportional to 

« 

{M + M')lJ«=g^,xM'V«, 

the work developed by the miner in handling the sledge being equal 
to - M'V*i 

2 
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The effect produced is thererore proporlional to the frac- 

2M' 

Won n — rT7» thai it is lo say it increases if M' increases or if M di- 

minishes. 

We will now pass to the case of Ihe jumper, supposing (hat the 
striking body acts directly on the rock, in other words making 
M=0. 

Thus, in the first place, double-hand boring may be prolerable 
because it allows heavier mallels to be used. At tirst sight ihc con- 
trary mij^ht be thought to be the case considerin;,' that the power 
ofllieman who turns the borer is not properly utilized; but as the 
men relieve each other, and as such hard work as beating cannot be 
kept up and requires the alleviation of frequent rests, the men util- 
ize these rests in succession by turning the borer, and at the end 
of the shift their time has been better employed than in single hand 
boring. 

In the second place, with 'he jumper Ihe useful effect is greater 
than in boring with a mallet, because we avoid injurious vibra- 
tions, or the loss of the vis viva of transmission, which accompa- 
nies Ihe blow of Ihe m;illet in Ihe borer. 

However, in a confimul place, like many levels, the position of Ihe 
hole ought to be decided above all by con>idering how the hole can be 
made to do the most work; it would not, therefore, always be con- 
venient to use the jumper or double-hand boring and consequently 
single-hand hot ing is commonly resorted to. However, the fact that 
people are glad lo return to the other methods when there is plenty 
of room for working, tends lo give the impression that these meth- 
ods present some advantage (although this must not be exaggor- 
atfd); instances of this may be seen in open workings as already 
stated (Nos. 118 to 120). 

(121) In the preceding five Nos. we have described the mode of 
''^usling as it is generally carried out. 

Numerous atlempls have been made to improve it, and it, is ad- 
^^sable to give a list of lliem and at the same time to point out 
'^^iefly their objects and results. 
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In order to diminish the consumption of gunpowder for a given 
effect^ or, wh.it cornes to the same Ihing, to inrrease the effect of 
a given quantity of powder it has been attempleil to make the 
pow<ler act on a greater surf.ice; the basis of the idea being that at 
the instant an explosion forms a fissure along a ceitain plane, th& 
two eqiKil an«l direclly opposite forces which produce it are obtain- 
ed by taking Ihe pressure of the gases on the unit of surface, and 
multiplying it by Ihe area comprised within the apparent outline 
on this plane of the volume 0(xupie(i by the gases. 

If d is diame'ei' of the hole and h the h(>ight occupied by the 
gases and if the plane of the fissure pa^sses through the axis of the 
hole, this apparent outline is equal lo hd. 

The height h is increased by reserving a little space above and 
below the carti idge by m« ans of a little wooden stopper of the same 
diameter os the hole, afid cut out in the middle like the groove of 
a pulley or else Ic rminated in a little tail (iig. 1 l(j). 

This sto|)per is put at the bottom of the hole, tail downwards 
and the cartridge is placed above it; a few cuts round the body of 
the stopper allow the gases at the instant of the explosion to spread 
into the vacant space left around the tail. If h* is the length of the 
stopper the active surface for a cartridge of the length A, is (A -f- A')d 
and it is supposed that the action will be greater than if only exerted 
on a surface hd. 

This argument is only admissible if the volume occupied by the 
gases for the heiglit h' can be neglected, that is to say if tlie tail oc- 
cupies the greater part of the ho!e. If, on the contrary, the tail 
were thin enough to be neglected, Mariotte's law shows that the 
pressures being in the inverse ratio of the volumes there would be 
the same total pressure with or without Iho stopper; and Laplace's 
law shows that a smaller total pressure would correspond to the 
grealer volume on account of the reduction of temperature due to 
expansion (Cours de Machines, Chap. X), without counting the cool- 
ing due to ( onlact with a larger suiface. 

A different argument has been used by supposing that theempty^ 
space left by the stopper would produce a phenomenon analogous' 
to what happens when the end ol the barrel of a gun is stopped u 
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even pretty lightly. It is well known that i( is easy in this way to 
burst the barrel at the breech. 

The reason of the gun not bursting at every shot is that the mass 
of the charge is small enough to take a very high velocity almost 
instantaneously, and thus to allow a rapidly increasing space for the 
gases evolved by the explosion of the powder. If the extremity of 
the barrel is closed by an obstruction, this can only be expelled by 
the compression of the air in the barrel between it and the charge. 
This compression delays the motion of the charge and gives time for 
the explosion to take place more completely ; and as the gas is de- 
veloped, though not absolutely instantaneously, at all events ex- 
tremely rapidly, the least retardation of the velocity of the charge, 
due to an external cause, may increase very considerably the pres- 
sure which corresponds to a given position of the charge in the 
barrel. The same effect of bursting may be produced, and tor a 
similar reason, when the charge has not been tightly rammed on 
to the powder, or the powder not thoroughly driven down to the 
bottom of the barrel. 

From these facts some persons have concluded that the stopper 
underneath, arranged as has just been said, increased the pressure 
on the rock. 

The analogy and the conclusion do not appear to be perfectly 
exact. 

If it is wished to compare a bore hole to the barrel of a gun, it 
must be to a barrel whose charge does not, or at least ought not 
to go off^ because it is rammed very tightly and has a great mass 
tilling the whole length of the barrel. It is in no wise proved that, 
under these conditions, the barrel would burst more easily with a 
given charge if there were a space left under the cartridge than' if 
there were none. Experience has not decided, and reasoning 
would seem rather to indicate the contrary. 

We do not think, therefore, that the method of blasting with the 
tiopper underneath offers the advantages which have been assigned 
to it, and, indeed, its use has not spread. 

Another means of increasing the height taken up by the cartridge 
is to mix the gunpowder with an inert substance, such as sand or 

1 il 
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saiivdust. At first sight it seems as if there were (he same initial 
volume of gas and, consequently the same theoretical pressure 
exerted on a greater surface^ and consequently a greater effect up- 
on the rock ; the advantage appears to be evident. 

It must be remarked, however, that there is not the same tern-- 
perature and that, consequently, this hypothesis of the same pres* 
sure is not exact. The temperature is iu fact reduced by the sub- 
stance mixed with the powder, and by reason of the greater extent 
of cooling surface; it is also reduced from combustion taking place 
in a less instantaneous manner, and thus allowing the coaling in- 
fluence of the foreign substances to exert itself all the longer. 

This system, although not irrational, cannot have all the advan- 
tages which at first sight it seems to present. The question must 
be decided by actual practice, and the experiments made at various 
times have not been favourable, at least as far as concerns ordi- 
nary powder. 

Another plan consists in replacing the sawdust mixed with povh 
der by a wooden stopper placed side by side with the powder and 
occupying the whole length of the cartridge. It is either made in 
the shape of a half-cylinder with a section equal to half that of the 
cartridge, or of a round rod placed in its axis. The powder then 
takes the shape either of a half-cylinder or a hollow cylinder 
(fig- 117). 

In the first case , the diametrical plane separating the stopper 
from the powder ought to be placed along the plane where it is 
supposed that the fissure ought to be formed, and this is a difB« 
culty and a constraint; in the second case, the cooling surfaces are 
too great. 

' This plan, although also tolerably rational, more rational in &ct . 
than using sawdust, has not been much adopted^ 

(f ISIS) Attempts have been made to lessen the work of boring^ 
by diminishing the diameter of the hole for the greater part of its 
length, and enlarging it only at the base, in the pari which is to 
receive the powder, 

M. Courbebaisse, engineer of bridges and roads, effects this en- 
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larging in calcareous rocks by means of hydrochloric acid, which 
dissolves the rock and leaves a more or less spherical chamber; 
M. Trouillet, a contractor, uses appropriate Enlarging tools which 
form a cylindrical cavity (fig. 118). 

The advantage with regard to labour is evident, with less labour 
expended in crushing the rock by the borer a greater acting surface 
is obtained, with its centre of gravity at a given dislance from the 
orifice of the hole. 

If. Courbebaisse*s process, however, is only applicable (o a par- 
ticular case, that of calcareous rocks (although as has been pointed 
out it would be suitable for iron ores) ; and M. Trouillet*s plan re- 
quires a set of somewhat complicated tools, which would not per- 
haps be of much service in very hard rocks and could not be 
made small enough for orduiaiw shot holes. 

These two processes, allhougl^ very ralional, do not seem to be* 
come much adopted in the ordinary course of mining. It appears 
that M. Courbebaisse's process is employed in some quarries of the 
department of the'ls6re, 



(flSS) In order to diminish the labour of tamping^ and cU the 
tame time its dangers^ a thick mortar can be put into the hole, 
made of plaster of Paris or hydraulic lime prepared immediately 
before use. These substances set quickly enough to offer a suffi- 
cient resistance when the shot is fired. 

It is even sufficient to pour in dry sand and settle it down gently. 
The pressure exerted by the powder at the base of the column of 
sand causes a lateral thrust against the sides of the hole, and con- 
sequently a friction which increases with this pressure and prevents 
the column from being blown out ; it is an effect analogous to that 
which takes place above Kind's shuttle when the rope is drawn for 
pulling it up {see No. 06) i 

This system is never employed in mining work, where the holes 
are not deep, and are often bored nearly horizontally or even up- 
wards; but it may be very well applied to holes that are nearly 
vertical and sufficiently deep. 
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(t!84) The question may be asked, whether it is theoretically 
better for a given amount of work, to increase or to diminish the 
individual iniportan£e of the blasts. 

The queslion does not present itself in the same way for an un- 
derground gallery of small section and for workings of large sec- 
tion. In the former most of the holes have their dimensions deter- 
mined by the necessity of acting on a given surface from a given 
centre; in the latter it is possible to proceed by a series of slopes, 
of any. desired height and of a width which may be practically 
looked upon as indelinite, neglecting the influence exerted by the 
lateral walls upon a small part only of this width. 

In the first case let us designate always by d the diameter and 
by h the total depth of the hole; let us call (jlA the depth* of the 
centre of the cartridge, or 2A (1 — [x) the length of the cartridge 
(fig. 119). 

The work of boring is evidently proportional to d*A, the expen- 
diture of powder to U^h (1 — [x); lastly the surface acted on* is 
proportional to 2rf/i (1 — (x). 

The useful effect is therefore in the form 

Uh[\-^) \^^ or else ?^Mi^li^ - ^ 

according as we compare it with the work of boring or with the 
expenditure of gunpowder. In bolh cases it is inversely propor- 
tionul to the diameter; it is better therefore to aim at the diminu- 
tion of diameter Qiwd increase of depth than at the reverse of this. 

This is the advantage, or more correrlly one of the advantages, of 
replacing iron borers by borers made entirely of steel, which may 
be made more slender and will work in narrower holes.- The re- 
duction of their diameter involves a reduction in weight end is 
another favourable circumstance, as we have seen above (No. 120). 

In the second case, the slopes may be more or less high and may 
be pushed forward with more or less imftortant blasts. If, in 
order to examine a simple case, we suppose that the two figures are 
similar in every thing, it may be said : — 

That the work of boring, the expenditure of gunpowder ^nd the 
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volume broken off, vary as the cubes of the homologous dimensions, 
and thai Ihe useful surface on which the pressure is exerted, and 
the surface of Ihe blocks broken off, vary as Ihe squares of Ihese di- 
mensions. From this we may draw the conclusion, that Ihe scale 
00 which the stopes arc made is theoretically a matter of indifference 
if we employ holes which are similarly placed and whose diame- 
ters, depths, and lengths of charge are proportional. Practically, 
however, it seems that there ouj^ht to be most advanlage in working 
with large blasts, as Ihe mass of th(^ powder cools all the less easily, 
and the needle hole, which varies but litlle in size, becomes of less 
and less importance, as the diameter of the holes increases. 

(125) Endeavours have been made to increase the effect of the 
powder b"^ firing a certain number of blasts simultaneously. 

Care is always taken to do this in places where a large number 
of men are employed, so as not to multiply, in the course of the 
day's work, the intervals of lost time whilst the men are obliged to 
seek shelter. It is known in such cases how many hols have been 
charged, and the men go back to their work when they have heard 
a corresponding number of reports. 

We mean, however, here to speak of a complete simultaneous- 
ne««, such as must be imagined in order to make the shocks pro- 
duced by each hole synchronous. 

It is easy to understand that in the case ol two adjoining holes 
this synchronism ought to increase the effect of each. Suppose, for 
instance, that two shots are fiied simultaneously at A and B, along 
aline parallel to a face CD along which the rock is free (lig. 120) ; 
an intermediate point m, to which the cracks produced at A or at B 
would not reach in consequence of the insuflicient tension produced 
at this point by either explosion separately, mi^ht be fissured if 
these effects were added t«) one another — were superposed so to 
say — and produced a sullicienlly powerful resultant in conse- 
quence of their siinultaneousness. 

This result would not be attained if we contentel ourselves with 
using fu^sof the same length lighted at the same time; for they 
do not burn with perfect regularity, especially if Ihey arc com- 
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pressed differently, and the most compressed will generally burn 
the most sluwly. 

The only practicable means of realizing the simultaneousness 
spoken of is to employ electricity. This method, besides having the 
above-stated advantage of rendering the simultaneousness com- 
plete, possesses another important one with regard to the safety of 
the workmen ; for it prevents the numerous causes to which both 
premature and slow explosions are due. By this means, in fact, the 
powder is fired at a perfectly definite moment, from a distance, 
and when it has been ascertained that all the workmen are safely 
sheltered. 

This process has another important advantage, that of rendering 
blasting in wet ground, or under water, very much more easy and 
simple. 

No doubt, therefore, the use of electricity is destined to spread 
more and more in all works where it is possible^ and consequently 
expedient, to blast several holes at the same time. 

We may employ, either static electricity, produced by ordinary 
electrical machines, or galvanic electricity, produced either by 
means of batteries with a sufficient number of cells, or by induc- 
tion currents from a Ruhinkorfrs coil. 

Without entering into details regarding these different ways of 
employing electricity, which in fact belong to the domain of physics, 
we shall confine ourselves to a few remarks on the arrangements 
to be made for the special application under consideration. 

The powder must always be ignited either by means of an elec- 
tric spark, or by a metallic wire heated red-hot by the passage of a 
current. 

In the first case, a small cap of wood or cardboard is half filled 
with a fulminating mixture, made in various ways — very often 
of equal parts of chlorate of potash and sulphide of antimony. Two 
brass wires, insulated by a covering of rosin or pitch applied hot, 
are bent inside the cap so as to leave their points almost touching. 
The cap is then stopped up and wrapped round with a little cotton 
wool. To the end of the cap is fixed a thin rod which has two lon- 
gitudinal grooves outside in Which the two wires can lie ; or a bettei 
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plan is to make the rod of ti/vo halves each of which is grooved^ and 
when the two halves are glued lo one another two Utile internal 
channels are left to receive the wires. 

The cap is inserted into the cartridge or into the powder which 
has been already put into the hole, and the rod lies on one sidOi 
like a needle; if it is thought more convenient for tamping, tlio 
rod can be dispensed with and the two wires simply held against 
the side of the hole. The end of one of these wires is fixed to the 
conducting wire coming from the machine, and the other to a 
wire which goes to a second hole, and so on to the last hole, the sec- 
ond wire of which comes back to the other pole of the machine, or 
is in free communication with ihe ground and so closes the circuit. 

The spark is produced by an ordinary electrical machine provided 
with a suitable condenser. 

Such an apparatus can be made small, is very portable and is 
perhaps more easily handled and kepi in order than a galvanic bat* 
tery. From ten to twelve holes may be fired by it at a distance of 
half a mile or more ; which is more than is required in practical 
nuning. 

In experiments which were made with a view of determining tbe 
limits at whidi this process could be applied, it was found possible 
to fire fifty boles placed along a line of 220 yards at a distance of 
more than six miles. 

In the case of a gahranic current produced by a battery, tbe two 
above-mealioQed vrires are joined in tbe interior of tbe cartridge 
by pbtioura vrire made fine eooogh to become incaodescenl, in coO' 
sequence i^the resistance it opposes to the cvrreot wfaeo tbe cir» 
cuit is dosed. This system may be employed for a small noiiiber 
of shots at a dislance of a few bondred vards. 

For grealer diitfanfys tbe noaaber of cells wottld reqttire to be 
increased. 

A conweoieal sohstilote for tbis apparatus is Bubmkorfff oaUf 

m 

which prodaees cffscts of ek«irk tetm&n fntUr ikm thme ^4 mj 
other proeeas, aad efflbcls, by tuaoA of ibe spmrfc, as eonipkie a si* 
mpltaneonBf M m ihe ttfimmm^ oC the scfarsle bolea ats Mmekc- 
tiical 
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(1 !S6) It is well known that the composition of the ordinary- 
blasting powder used in France is as follows : — 

Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre 65 parts. 

Sulphur. 20 » 

Charcoal i ■ ^ . . 15 » 

Total . 100 

Of late years numerous trials have been made with other explo^ 
sive compounds, and it is important that we should give an account 
of the results obtained. 

Theoretically, the properties of any given explosive will depend 
essentially upon its specific volume, the corresponding volume of 
the gases produced by its explosion, the temperature of these 
gases, and, lastly, the rapidity with which they are produced. 

The volume and temperature of the gases are the two elements 
on which the theoretical initial pressure depends, and the greater . 
or less intensity of which causes an explosive to be 8tiH>ng or weak. . 

The greater or less rapidity in tlie development of the gases con- 
stitutes the difference between a quick, or shattering, explosive and 
a «/ou; explosive. 

We must also take into consideration the nature of the gases de- 
veloped, because the phenomena of dissociation, due to the .very 
high temperature produced, vary according to their nature. The 
dissociation tends to reduce the initial temperature ; then, when the 
temperature and the pressure have diminished sufficiently to allow 
the final combinations to be reformed and maintained, heat is 
once more produced, and consequently the pressure decreases less 
rapidly, with the time or with the increase of volume, than is , 
pointed out by theory. 

Thus a pre*eminently good shattering explosive would be one 
that exploded rapidly and produced gases at a very high pressure 
and temperature, which were final products, not capable of being 
decomposed immediately after their formation by a phenomenon of 
dissociation. 

Such for instance would be the case with chloride of nitrogen, 
because its explosion jproduces two simple substances chlorine and 
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nilrogen, which have no' tendency lo combine together again, no 
matler what the temperature and pressure are. This substance 
produces instantaneously as great a pressure and as high a /cmv 
perature as are possible ; then this temperature is very rapidly 
lowered by contact wilh the sides and the expansion due lo their 
being separated. 

With ordinary powder, on the contrary, the combustion is slower, 
and it may happen that the sides yield quickly enough to ollow the 
increase of volume to take place before the combustion is complete ; 
this, indeed, is what is pointed out by the most simple observation, 
which shows that the evolution of the gas is generally accompani(*d 
by smoke, a proof of an incomplete combustion. Tiie result of tiiis 
is that the initial pressure is smaller ^ but it is kept up longer^ both^ 
by the continuation of the combustion and by the reconstruction* 
of the final products of this combustion which had been at flrKt des- 
troyed by dissociation. 

Iq short, the amount of the initial force is less, but its impulse 
(product of the force by the time) and its work (product of the 
force by the space described) are greater; and, conser|uently, the 
same may be said of the quantity of motion or of the vU viva 
imparted to the walls which yield to the action of the force* 

The first of these two bodies will therefore be essentiiilly a Mhal^ 
tering explosive; the second will be in preference a projeciiiuj 
powder. 

It is seen by this theory, borrowed from H. Berth^rlot ^OtmpUt 
rendu des stances de I'Academie des Sciences, vol« IXXIi, how it 
will be possible, if we know the compoMtion of any ('.\\9Up%:%4i mi%^ 
ture and the nature of the products of th^; expUmon. and hav^f da^ 
termined bj direct expenmefit the rapi^Jity with which th^ d^tb'* 
gratioo is propagated through the entire m^^A, Ut de^ridc Moreitsnui 
to what calegonr the mixture U:\huyL% M\utr to Wt^i of %\$^tb^iuif 
explosires* or of explosives fit for throwing pfoj^ciik;%. 

{§!t^} From a nkinio;? point of %iev, ti»f; fh\\0rm\u^ qti^tiori pre^ 
sents itself : To niikfa of il^r two kuAs of ^ploii)^ om;^IiI Ib^ 
miner la gne llM^pfefereftU:? 
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In most cases, the answer is not doublfill, for it is a question of 
breaking and nol projecting the rock. This opinion, however, is 
far from being generally admitted, and indeed, artillery powder 
and sporting powder are quicker than those employed by the 
miner. Many persons suppose that with a slow combustion the force 
is better utilized ; in other words, that the rock, is better broken 
up by a somewhat prolonged pressure than by a sudden shock. 

With these ideas, and also for the sake of economy or of trying 
to avoid the Government monopoly, numerous attempts have been 
made during the last few years to substitute nitrate of soda for ni- 
trate of potash ; the former is cheaper, but has the inconvenience 
of being deliquescent, and this property renders it difficult to pre- 
vent the gunpowder from becoming damp. Then again, charcoal 
has been replaced entirely by coal, or partially by some other or- 
ganic substance, such as powdered sugar, flour, residues of tan, etc.; 
the proportion of sulphur has been reduced, etc. 

All these mixtures, recommended by their inventors under the 
various names of lithofracteur, yellow gunpowder, white gun- 
powder, etc., have had a temporary success. However, since 
most of them act slowly as compared with ordinary blasting 
powder, they have not succeeded in becoming regularly employed 
in mining; indeed, it may be said, that in most cases where they 
would be made use of in mining — that is to say for hard and 
brittle rocks — their employment Hoes not seem desirable. 

They seem to be applicable only in these two cases : — 

In the first place^ where the explosion would take place in a sub- 
stance of little consi4ency, such as earth embankments, where the 
pressure can only be communicated to the mass by means of a finite 
motion of the molecules which form the sides of the chamber; this 
motion cannot be effected instantaneously, nor without a consider- 
able increase in the volume of the chamber (but this case interests 
military rather than mining engineers). 

Secondly, when it is desired to tear out the rock without shaking 
the walls of the excavation, or else to get out pieces of a definite 
size and shape, making as little small stuff as possible; for very 
quick powders, besides producing the general effect required of tear- 
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ing in a given direction, always crush the rock more or less round 
about the hole. 

Excepting in those cases, where the desired result is to make an 
excavatiouj and not to utilize the substance broken down — that 
is to say in the case of all work in the enclosing rocks (country) 
— strong and shattering powders should be preferred as a rule ; 
since they tear well in hard rocks, their action is so quick that the 
labour of tamping may be considerably reduced, and their useful 
effect is only slightly lessened by the presence of joints or vugs 
communicating wilh the hole. 

Next in order come strong and slow powders (which are the most 
suitable for lire arms) . 

They act without crushing the rock so much round about the 
chamber, and they require a good well rammed tamping of sufli- 
cient dimensions. 

Joints and cavities (vugs) are extremely unfavourable, causing 
an escape of gas when powders of this kind are exploded. They are 
besides apt to throw fragments a long way. 

The action of weak and slow powder, such as ordinary blasting 
powder is the least favourable of all ; so that if Ihe question or cost 
were not so deeply involved, military, or, better still, sporting gun- 
powder ought to be preferred by the miner to ordinary blasting 
powder ; or those powders themselves ought to give precedence to 
more shattering explosives. 

(11^8) In accordance with these ideas, which are the reverse of 
those that led to trials with slow powders, people have of late years 
tried gun-cotton, or pyroxylin, employed in a suitable state of com- 
pression, the substitution of the chlorate of potash for the nitrate, 
nitro-glycerine, and lustly dynamite^ a preparation the active prin- 
ciple of which is nothing else but nitro-glycerine. 

Nitro-glycerine is a liquid, which, from its density and composi- 
tion, can produce at the instant of its explosion a theoretical initial 
pressure eight or ten times greater than that produced by the same 
volume of gunpowder; on the other hand, during the expansion 
due to the dilatation of the charge, a certain quantity of heat may 
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be taken up again to re-fornfi the compounds which had at first been 
dissociated. It participates thus both in the properties pointed out 
above for chloride of nitrogen and common powder. 

It is less thoroughly shattering than chloride of nitrogen ; but can 
produce greater projecting effects than that substance. 

M. Nobel was the first who manufactured it on a large scale for 
mining purposes, and the first who stated precisely the apparently 
strange and paradoxical conditions under which its explosive prop- 
el ties may be developed. 

Although infmitely more explosive than powder, it does not take 
fire when touched with an incandescent body, or if it does take tire, 
it burns quietly and without smoke. 

If placed in a non-resisting case and into the fire, it breaks its 
case and burns quietly; if the case resists, it explodes after having 
been heated sufficiently long. 

, If a thin layer is subjected to a violent blow between two hard 
bodies, such as an anvil and a hammer, it explodes at the point 
struck, without this explosion being communicated laterally to the 
rest ot the layer. 

Lastly, a mass of nitro-glycerine always explodes if fulminating 
bodies are exploded in it or near it. (This is equivalent to a violent 
shock.) 

These different circumstances are explained by the liquid state 
of the substance, by the weak conductibility, which is a consequence 
of this slate, by ils very ^real specific heat, and, lastly, by its prop- 
erty of decomposing slowly under the influence of a gradually in- 
creasing heat, and, on the contrary, of decomposing with explosion 
if suddenly brought to a certain temperature (190 to 200^C. — 374* 
to 392°F.). 

The explosion due to a sharp blow struck at a point in the mass 
must be conceived, by imagining that this blow transforms the vis 
viva of the striking body into vibrations of the mass struck and of the 
striking body itself. If the pressures resulting from the blow are 
too sudden to have the time to distribute themselves through the 
mass, the first layers may assume vibrations equivalent to those which 
would be produced by the instantaneous application of a tempe- 
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ralure above 200**C. (392T.). This first layer is decomposed sud- 
denly, and the gases evolved may, in their turn, produce the equiv- 
alent of a blow upon a second htyer surrounding the first and so on. 
The explosion is, therefore, propagated through the whole mass, each 
layer receiving, from the shock of the gases developed in the pre- 
ceding layer, a vibratory motion or a tempei alure, which causes its 
decomposition, and makes it act, in its turn, on the next layer. 

A certain mode of producing the explosion of nitro-glycerine hav- 
ing once been found, the employment of this substance was not 
long in spreading over the greater part of Europe and America, and 
also in France, although on a smaller scale. 

It was everywhere found that its use diminished the expense and 
increased the speed of the work. 

However, this substance remained inconvenient for use, on ac- 
count of its liquid state, which rendered its carriage diflicult and 
dangerous, and because the destruction produced in cases of acci- 
dents, was exceptionally violent. These dangers were considered so 
great, that even in England, where, as a rule, much liberty of ac- 
tion is allowed in trade, the importation of nitro-glycerine was 
forbidden by Act of Parliament, and no persons were permitted to 
make, store, carry, sell or use it without a Government license. 

In order to avoid these various inconveniences, M. Nobel pro- 
posed to substitute dynamite for nitro-glycerine, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, the dynamites^ the use of which seems to be gaining 
•ground nowadays to the more or less complete exclusion of gun- 
cotton and liquid nitroglycerine. 

(129) Under the generic name of dynamite are designated more 
or less intimate mixtures of nitro-glycerine with a solid substance 
of any chemical nature^ sufficiently porous to absorb a suitable 
proportion of nitro-glycerine and to retain it, without there being 
any fear of its exuding during carriage or whilst kept in barrels 
or cartridges, even if a certain pressure should be exerted on its 
surface. 

It is easy to conceive that nitro-glycerine stored up^ so to say, in 
the pores of an inert substance, is preserved from shocks of a cer- 
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tain intensity, and may be transported and handled with a certain 
degree of security. 

The work done liy dynamite is in proportion to the weight of ni- 
tre-glycerine which it contains in a given Toli^me, and consequently 
the inert substance should be as absorbent as possible. It is advis- 
able also that it should have as low a density and as small a capacity 
for heat as possible, so that for a given volume the substance should 
offer the least possible empty space, and that the inert body should 
not diminish the temperature of the gases too much at the moment 
of explosion. Numerous substances have been suggested for the 
mixtures ; some are inert, as porous silex, easily reduced to powder, 
with a floury appearance, resembling the millstone {meuli^e) of 
the neighbourhood of Paris, tripoli, alumina, kaolin, etc.; others, 
such as powdered coke or coal, sugar, and other substances rich 
in carbon, play a certain active part in utilizing the small quantity 
of oxygen in excess which results from the explosion of the nitro- 
glycerine, besides the ordinary products of the complete combus- 
tion of an organic body (water, carbonic acid and nitrogen). 

Lastly, a certain proportion of another explosive substance may 
be added, such as ordinary powder or gun-cotton, so as to obtain a 
mixture of the two substances which partakes, more or less, of the 
characteristic properties of both; such, for instance, is dualinej 
where the absorbent substance is sawdust, saturated with nitrate 
of potash and transformed into pyroxylin by treatment with nitric 
add. 

As a rule nothing but silex is used, and two or three kinds arc 
manufactured : No. 1 contains as much as 72 or 75 per cent of nitro- 
glycerine, the two others a smaller proportion. The latter can be 
used with advantage instead of ordinary powder. In France, these 
three kinds are sold by the Excise at the respective prices of 

3s. 5d., 2s. 4d. and Is. 7 -d. per lb. (9 fr^ oO c, 6 fr. SO c. and 

4 fr. 50 c. per kilogramme), whilst blasting powder costs only 

9-d. per lb. (2 fr. 25 c. per kilogramme). 

Dynamite has been subjected to all sorts of trials, which have 
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shown that so long as there is no excess of nitro-glycerine, causing 
an exudation, there is nothing in the transport or handling that can 
make it explode. It should be considered free from all danger as 
long as it is not heated to SOO'^G. (392^.) in a resisting envelope, 
or exposed to a shock as sharp and violent as that which might be 
produced by the fall of a hammer on an anvil, or a bullet or cannon- 
ball penetrating into the mass, or the explosion of a fulminating 
cap in the midst or in the neighbourhood of the mass. In a word, 
it is less dangerous to handle than ordinary powder, and, conse* 
quently, there is no reason for prohibiting its free circulation and 
its application to mining, to which it may render very great 
services. 

As it is much stronger than the powder generally employed, it 
lessens in a very marked degree the labour of the miner; for he 
can use smaller holes, 1 inch (0'"'025) in diameter for instance, 

instead of 1 -inch (0"'035), which reduces the work of boring in 

o 

the proportion of 25 to 49, or of 50 per cent, for a hole of a given 
depth, besides which the operation of tamping can performed much 
be more rapidly. The only inconvenience is that of ignition, which 
cannot be effected by squibs or ordinary safety fuse. The end oi the 
safety fuse must have a long fulminating cap fixed on it, just before 
it is inserted into the cartridge. 

In cases where it is found desirable to combine the use of dyna- 
mite with simultaneous firing, the advantages of which we have 
already pointed out (No. 119), the place of the safely fuse will be 
taken by two metal wires ending in a fulminating cap placed in a 
small cartridge filled with dynamite, which will be introduced into 
the principal cartridge; any of the arrangements described above 
may be employed for exploding it. 

It30) For the future, therefore, all miners should be accustomed 
lo work with dynamite. 

We may detine the domain of this new agent in the simplest 
^d most general way, by saying that it will be employed for work 
in tks endosing rocks^ and that its advantages will be felt more and 
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more as the rocks are harder to bore and more brittle, as they pre- 
sent more joints and vugs, and as the section of the workings in- 
creases. Gunpowder may continue to be employed for breaking 
down mineraly and the greater the interest in reducing the propor- 
tion of smalls, the more advisable will its use become (such would 
be the case in working slate, freestone, or coal, or parts of a lode 
\ei*yrich in massive ore). 

In fact, it is admitted that even in the countries where dynamite 
is extensively used there appears to be no sensible decrease in the 
use of gunpowder. 

(131) Nos. ±±Z etseq. contain a description of the processes em- 
ployed for breaking ground, from the loosest rocks to the hardest 
that are usually met with. There are few, if any, rocks so hard 
that they cannot be successfully attacked by boring small hoUt 
with steel 'boilers and blasting them with charges of dynamite. 

If, however, such rocks should be encountered, there remains a 
last means of cutting through them ; it consists in surprising the 
rock first of all by means of fire and then attacking it by the ordi- 
nary methods. The action of a strong fire on a wall of rock pro- 
duces a kind of decrepitation ; this is due to the volatilization of 
the water contained in the rock and also of certain substances, such 
as sulphur, derived from the decomposition of ores contained in the 
mass, and especially to the small conductibility of this mass; for it 
becomes cracked from the same cause which produces the fracture 
of a badly annealed lamp glass of unequal thickness or strength. 

Fire-setting is only employed as an exceptional process in sons 
localities in Germany where wood is still abundant and cheap. K 
is most certainly destined to disappear, and there is not a single lo- 
cality in France where its use could be recommended, at all events 
•I 

in its ordinary form. 

Figure 121, borrowed from an old work (that of Delius), shows 
how the fires may be arranged to heighten workings or widen them 
horizontally. A rise may also be made by putting the fire on the 
top of a pillar of rubbish in the axis of rise, and thus affording 
means of access to fresh air and an exit for the products of com* 
bustion (fig. 122). 



I 
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The piles of firewood are generally made up on the Saturday 
morning, and those of the uppermost workings are lighted fii st. 
The mine is left to itself till the Monday, and Ihen the miners go in 
to complete the work of removal begun by fire, to make the ne- 
cessary repairs, and to prepare new piles of wood for the following 
Saturday. 

We think that if there were any reason for applying fire-setting 
in some wholly exceptional case in France for making a tunnel, 
coal should be substituted for wood. A portable apparatus might 
be used analogous to that employed in M. de Lapparent*s process 
for preserving wood, when no coal gas is at hand (See Chap. VII). 

In this manner a kind of blowpipe action would be obtained, 
ouch more localized and also much more effective than the ordi- 
nary method, as seems to be shown by various experiments made 
on a small scale by M. Daubree. 

(1 81S) The process of removing ground by water is employed in 
two cases : that of loose rocks, or rocks that can be undermined, 
and that of soluble rocks. 

In the first case, when the localities offer facilities, that is to say 
when there are suitable differences of level and when water is abun- 
dant, it may be largely used to assist the work with the pick. 

In New Grenada, for instance, large excavations are made in 
some decomposed auriferous porphyritic rocks. A stream is turn- 
ed, brought to the top of a long escarpment and made to run 
along it ; then men with crowbars assist in the work of loosening 
^hich has been initiated by the fall of water. The substances 
carried off pass into channels which are prepared with a view to 
catch as many as possible of the particles of gold. 

Workings of somewhat the same kind have been established on 
9 very large scale in the gold districts of California. They effect 
2 great economy of labour, as a few hands can thus work over very 
l^rge quantities of stuff. 

Water may also be made to act in virtue of its expansion on 
freezing ; or by causing certain bodies, such as wood, to swell as 
they become impregnated with it. U appears that the first method 

I 12 
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is employed in the open granite quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Boston (Mass.), where bore holes are filled with water and then 
stopped up with a strong plug. 

The second method may be used for splitting stones such as 
millstones, when it is desired to obtain them in regularly shaped 
pieces. 

A groove is cut out, as many wedges of dry wood are driven in as 
possible, and when they are thoroughly tight water is poured over 
them. 

Lastly, M. Guibal has proposed the use of water as a substitute for 
powder in blasting. For this purpose he employs the so-called Ay- 
draulic cartridges^ which consist of an india rubber bag held be- 
tween two collars ; water is pressed into it by means of a screw 
(fig. 123), the cartridge expands, adapts itself to the sides of the 
hole, and exerts a very great pressure. This process, which does 
away with all danger to the workmen, may be applied in places 
where the presence of fire-damp prohibits the use of powder. 

Compared with the use of powder, these systems are simply the 
substitution of a pressure for a shock ; they act like a very slow 
powder (see No. f SS). 



(188) The application of water to soluble rocks, that is to say 
rock salt, may be considered in two ways : either as preparatory to 
breaking the ground with the pick or powder by undercutting or 
holing, or for removing the whole mass by dissolving it. 

The first method may be applied with advantage when the mass 
of the deposit is pure enough to be utilized in the crude state for 
agricultural purposes or in the manufacture of chemical products, 
but so impure as to require the part intended for domestic con- 
sumption to be refined. If the whole were worked away solid, a 
part of it would require to be dissolved at the surface ; and it is 
simpler to dissolve it in place and lift it to the surface by pumps, 
because the removal of the remainder is thereby facilitated. 

When the mass of the deposit is so mixed iVith clay that nothing 
can be utilized in the crude state, the whole may be dissolved in 
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place, using various arrangements to which we shall have to return 
in speaking of the methods of working. 

For the present we will confine ourselves to the remark that 
water may be used not only for removing the stuff, but also in ex- 
cavating preparatory works, such as shafts or winzes that have to 
be sunk through the deposit. 

A rise may be made by placing in its axis a vertical pipe that 
throws up a jet of water ; of course the pipe will gradually have to 
be lengthened. 

A winze may be sunk by means of a downward jet of water, 
which runs out by a bore hole previously put through to a lower 
level, whence the waler can escape (fig. 124). 

These works can be carried on more or less quickly, according 
as a greater or less quantity of water is made to act on a given 
point ; but as it is generally advisable to get the water as nearly 
saturated as possible, the progress of the work is rather slow, com- 
pared with what it might be by the ordinary processes by hand ; 
and the extent of the workmg area must consequently be increased, 
so as to make up by the number of working places, for the small 
production of each. 



§ 3. — Applications and sundry numerical data. 

(iS4) We must complete what has been said in a general way, 
in the preceding paragraph, by considering a few particular cases 
which permit certain special details to be given. 

Ifwpir off am open woridnff. — Although the Working of a mine 
is generally carried on underground, there are also occasionally 
open workings, either when the deposit crops out to the surface or 
is merely covered over by a small thickness of earth. The object 
of the workings may be either to uncover the deposit or to work 
it away. 

In all cases the working face should be as wide as possible and 
diquld exhibit a series of straight stopes, so that any mass of rock 
m eoune of being hrokm donon »^ » free on two sides^ 
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With stratified rocks the top of each slope is a plane of strati- 
fication. The surface may therefore be horizontal or inclined up 
or cfown. The height of the stopcs depends not only on the nat- 
ure of the rocks, but also on the direction and amount of the dip. 
In most cases when the rocks are approximately horizontal, a ver- 
tical height of 5 to 10 feet is very suitable, whatever may be the 
hardness of the rock. However, larger slopes may be used, twice 
or three times as high as those mentioned — some have been made 
even 50 feet high. 

These excessive dimensions are liable to be dangerous for the 
workmen employed ; neither have they so many advantages as one 
might be led to believe. In the case of loose rocks, where 
great masses are thrown down, the facilities for filling are not 
increased, and as hard rocks will only fall in immense blocks, these 
will afterwards have to be broken up by blasting, and this could 
be done more easily at once if there were a series of smaller 
slopes. 

It may be said, therefore, that these great slopes are only suitable 
for rocks which are sufficiently firm in place, and are at the same 
time so jointy, that if a large mass falls down the greater part of it 
will break up into lumps that can be easily handled* 

Such, for instance, are rocks which exhibit a succession of small 
alternate hard and soft beds, as limestone and marl, sandstone and 
shale, etc. 

In a case of this kind the undercutting might consist in a series 
of small galleries, 12 to 16 feet (4 to 5 metres) long, driven in aL 
right angles to the working face and joined to one another by a. 
gallery parallel to the face; pillars 6 to 10 feet square would thus 
be left sustaining a great block, having for its length the width of 
the workings, for thickness the length of the little galleries, and for 
height that of the slope. It will be removed by undercutting the 
pillars, as far as prudence will allow, and then finally throwing it 
down by blasting holes made in the axis of each pillar and a little 
above the ground. 

The blasts may be fired in the ordinary way, or else simulta- 
neously by means of electricity. 
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The system just described is represented in vertical and hori- 
zontal sections and in elevation in figures 125. 



(135) Ezwnple of a croMcnt In hard roek. — An Ordinary 

level is made from 6 feet to 8 f«et (l"-80 to 2»-50) high and 4 to 
8 feet (1""30 to 2"-50) wide, say for instance 6fl. 6in. (2 metres) 
wide, the pier being 3ft. Sin. (1 metre) high surmounted by a semi- 
circular arch (fig. 126). This shape gives a section of about 
{ square fathom (3-5 square melres) and an equal number of cubic 
fathoms per running fathom. 

The end, or forebreast^ usually exhibits an outline such as ABCD 
which is displaced parallelly to itself and becomes A'B'C'iy. 

The line AB is carried to A'B' by means of holes such as 1, 2, 3, 
fired in the order of the numbers. 

The stope BCD, also called the bottom slope, is taken off behind, 
either by vertical holes in the direction CD' or horizontal ones in 
the direction DD'. 

The object of making the outline in the form ABCD is to carry 
out the principle of always working on a rock as free as possible. 
It also allows the increased rapidity of driving, as men can work at 
the same time at the very end and on the bottom slope without in- 
convenience. It must be understood that the outline ABCD has 
been drawn under the supposition that it is a homogeneous mass 
without any joints in a definite direction; hut we should not forget 
— and this remark applies to all work for breaking ground — that 
Iho miner should take into consideration the presence of joints or 
cleavages, and place his holes so as to take full advantage of them. 

When dynamite is employed less attention is often paid to the 
position of the holes. 

The working face is then usually straight for its entire height, 
*nd in order to push it on, the miner merely blasts a series of 
holes para/fe/ to the axis of the drivage; these become the axes of 
^s many conical funnels, the bases of which placed side by side 
occupy the greater part of the section (lig. 127). 

Supposing that the holes are bored to a depth equal to one third 
of the width of the level, say 2ft. 2in. (0"-67), and that they are 
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charged with cartridges of 4 - lo 6 inches (0*"-12 to0"*16) long, the 

rock will be crushed behind the cartridges to a depth of 2ft. 7iiL 
(0"*80), and by means of the pick and crowbar and, incase of need, 
a few small blasts, it will be possible to obtain a free woriung 
face 2fl. 7in. (0"-80) from the first. 

If instead of being an ordinary mining crosscut the work to be 
carried out is a tunnel of large section, for a canal or railway for in- 
stance, a small gallery is first of all made at the top of the arch 
with a section of 50 lo 60 square feet (5 to 6 square metres) and 
this drivage is pushed on as fast as possible. 

Behind the end, the gallery is widened out on each side as far as 
necessary, and it is then brought to the desired height by two or 
three vertical stopes ; in this manner the number of working places 
can be mulliplied, and a tunnel of large section can be driven as fast 
as a mine level of small section. Fig. 128 shows in what order the 
different parts of the final section are removed. 

(186) Bxanipie off m uhmu. — Vertical shafts may be made ia 
a variety of shapes, lo which it will be necessary to return later 
on. 

We will suppose the case of a large shaft intended for drawing 
and pumping, requiring no lining in the solid parts and masonry in 
the other parts. 

It may be conveniently made circular in section, with a usefvl 
diameter of 13 feet (4 metres), or about 16 feet (5 metres) in the 
parts that have lo be walled up, say 200 square feet in section (19 
to 20 square metres). 

The work is carried on by boring and blasting sinking holes near 
the centre of the shaft so as to form a sink or collecting place for 
the water ; this sink is enlarged by successive holes which are 
made more and more vertical as the walls are approached. Care is 
taken to blast the sinking holes and side holes so as always to 
preserve a decided sink to receive the waler. 

The holes (1) of figure 129 might be replaced by a great central 
hole charged with dynamite. 
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(187) Example off a large worklnc plaee or loag«wall work 

im a tUn oeain off eoai. — We suppose that it is a quesUon of a 
thin seam analogous to those of Belgium and the North of France. 
The seam is not usually in contact with beds of hard sandstone, 
but most often lies between beds of shale or fine micaceous sand- 
stmie. Often also, touching the roof or more often the floor, there 
is a bed of stiff black clay which serves for the holing. The total 
thickness of the seam is subdivided into several distinct layers, 
varying in hardness and in the proportion of large coal that they 
furnish. These layers are superposed directly on one another or 
are separated by partings of shale or shaly sandstone ; they form 
planes of easy division in the coal. 

U also happens frequently that the seam is divided by planes 
perpendicular to it, which preserve a constant direction throughout 
the mine (backs, faces) ; sometimes also there are two systems of 
such planes (cleat) and each piece of coal exhibits the form of a pe* 
euliar parallelopiped, due to the planes of stratification and a sort 
of cleavage in two directions perpendicular to the bedding. 

These different circumstances are utilized by the miner in work- 
ing away the coal. 

Theoretically, and considering things only from the point of view 
of the actual work, the working place or face of work should be 
made as viide as possible and should be parallel to the principal 
deat of the coaU 

There are faces of a length of 10, 15, 20, 30 yards and more; 
and in England some are several hundreds of yards long. 

The colliers are distributed along the face each having a definite 
length to work away. They hole the coal, supporting it in the 
meantime by chocks of wood, or by inclined props, or by little pillars 
of coal which are only removed at the last minute. The colliers at 
the extremities of the face shear the coal, or make the vertical cuts ; 
and, lastly, the falling is brought about by wedges or a few small 
shots, or — if the presence of fire-damp does not admit of blasting 
— by the plug and feathers described in No. M4 (fig. ill). 

If circumstances render it necessary that the workings should 
adfance in a direction oblique to the cleat, the working face may 
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be kept parallel to the cleat and oblique to its direction (fig. iSO). 

There is an essential difTerence with regard to the facility (tf 
working away, and also, up to a certain point, in the proportion of 
large coal, between working places where the face is parallel to the 
cleat and those where it is at right angles to the deat. 

Thus, when a working area is cut up into pillars by two systems 
of drifts at right angles to one another, it often happens that a dis- 
tinclion is made between the two systems; the drifts that are most 
important in number or extent are driven across the cleat, and the 
others are simple cross drifts, or headways^ for ventilation. 

The appearance of the working face is very different in those tivo 
cases : in the first, the coal presents great flat shining surfaces; in 
the second, a granular structure. 



(438) Example off a worldni^ place ta a thlek seam off eoal. »- It 

often happens in a thick seam (we mean a seam decidedly thicker 
than the usual height of a mine level which rarely exceeds 6ft. 6iD« 
to 8 feet (2 metres to S^-SO) that the levels are only driven in the 
lower part of the seam; the upper part is left as the roof and is 
taken away at the same time as the pillars that are first of all left 
between the drifts. 

These levels are carried on like the working places just described, 
and only differ from them by their width which is less, and their 
height which is greater. They are made from 6ft. 6in. to 16ft. (2 to 
5 metres) wide, according to the hardness of the coal and the firm- 
ness of the roof, and according to the duration assigned to them by 
the system of working adopted. 

The height of about 6ft. 6in. (2 metres) vdll depend upon the 
thickness of the layers; because a plane of stratification between 
two layers will be taken as roof, and the height will be increased or 
diminished according to circumstances so as to leave off at a firm 
layer. 

In other cases it is thought preferable to carry the level the whole 
height of the seam, and then one of two different methods may be 
adopted : the workings may be carried on by a series o( underhand 
slopes (fig. 151) beginning with the layers near the roof, or else 
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they may be carried on by overhand slopes, beginning with the 
layers near the floor and working away the upper layers in succes- 
sion (fig. 132). 

Oflhese two mclhods the first is decidedly preferable as far as 
the safety of the men is concerned. By beginning at the lop any 
weak layers of shale, or false roof, which often occur directly 
above the seam, may be made to fall so as to procure al once a firm 
roof for the working place. The subdivision into underhand slopes 
may be made according to the position of the partings interslratified 
with the seam, so as to render the sorting or picking more easy. 
The width of the slopes may easily be increased in descending so as 
to give a sort of ogee section, which for a given mean width of the 
working place corresponds to a minimum strain on the roof. 

In overhand slopes the miner is always working under the rocks 
which he is Irying lo break down, and which consequently are Ihreat- 
ening his safely al every inslanl, in spite of the temporary props 
by which he keeps them up. These rocks fall down in immense 
blocks and break up, forming a confused mass from which the large 
lamps of coal are picked out, whilst a part of the smalls is left 
buried amidst a lot of sterile stuff derived from the partings in the 
coal and from the roof. This method is dangerous lo the workmen, 
causes the coal to be much broken up, and wastes a more or less 
important part of the smalls. 

The only advantage to be confronted with these inconveniences 
appears to be an economy of labour in gelling the coal, referring 
the cost to the quantity of large coal obtained, and considering the 
smalls as valueless. 

It seems to me, however, that the day is gone by, even in the 
countries richest in coal, for the smalls to be considered as of no 
value. Colliery proprietors will no longer be seen, as was so long 
the case at Newcastle, setting fire to their heaps of small coal {slack) 
in order to get rid of what was considered as a useless encumbrance. 
With the increasing value offuel, and the various methods of utilizing 
all kinds of small coal, either as such, or in the form of coke or of 
patent fuel, with new means of Iransport created daily, any method 
of working which does not allow the whole mass broken down to be 
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removed as completely as possible, should be looked upon as anti- 
quated and inadmissible. 

We shall return to this important point in speaking (tf the 
methods of working. 

(139) Example off a level drlYen in a Itide. — A level driven 

along a lode might be carried on like a crosscut if the lode possessed 
a hardness analogous to that of the surrounding rock, if it adhered 
to it tightly, and if the ore was sufficiehtly uniformly distributed in 
the veinstone for any two small fragments to be considered as having 
the same average composition. 

This is not the mode of proceeding, however, which must usually 
be adopted, either to derive advantage from the circumstances 
which may facilitate the breaking of ground or to husband the ore. 
The existence of a dig or hulk should be turned to account by mak« 
ing the equivalent of a sort of holing^ which is called hulking the 
lode; the lode thus stripped is broken down by means of the pick 
or crowbars, or by small blasts placed so as to throw down the parts 
rich in ore and injure them as little as possible. The precautions 
to be taken should be all the greater as the ore is more valuable 
and more friable. At the limit, the level is driven in some measure 
in the surrounding rock, or outside the deposit. The lode is thus 
left intact on one wall and can be broken up at leisure, in place so 
to say, behind the end or forebreast, using precautions analogous 
to those which have been pointed out in the preceding paragrapk 
for getting coal. 

(f 40) The different examples given above (Nos. 134 to 139) will 
be sufHcient to furnish a general idea of the manner in which the 
work of breaking ground is performed under the various condi- 
tions which may occur. The first general principle to be observed 
consists in always keeping the mass to be removed as much detached 
on as many sides as the shape and dimensions of the workings will 
allow. Another very important principle is to carry on the work 
so as to husband the substance as much as possible ; for, as already 
stated, it usually has a greater market value or is drested with 
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greater advantage in the state of lumps than in the state of smalls. 

The first principle is applied in order to facilitate the miners' 
work and thus increase the progress or the quantity of substance 
broken away. The second principle takes into consideration essen* 
tially the quality of this substance. Moreover, in both cases, the 
miners should have an interest in the result obtained, and daywork 
is not admissible for workings of this kind. The workmen there- 
fore will have a fixed price either per running fathom driven, per 
cubic fathom of ground taken away, or per bushel or ton of useful 
sobstance obtained, one price being fixed for the large and a lower 
one for the smalls. If it is wished to stimulate them still further, 
a price will be fixed for a certain minimum quantity obtained in 
a fortnight^ with a much higher and rapidly increasing price for 
any surplus. 

In cases of urgency the work will be continued day and night, the 
workmen relieving each other at their working places, or, as it is 
called, tools in hand. They may have two shifts of 12 hours or 
three shifts of 8 hours. Sometimes, especially in very wet shafts, 
the duration of the shift is only 6 or even 4 hours. 

It may be considered that, with good miners, working with eight- 
hour shifts is not dearer than working with twelve-hour shifts, as a 
miner who employs his eight hours well will give out in that time 
all the useful effect he is able to produce in a day. Therefore, 
without extra expense, the rate of progress with twelve-hour shifts 
may be increased 50 per cent. 

In workings in rock, the measurements from which the fort- 
nightly or monthly payments are calculated should be made start 
ing from a fixed point , and should only include the distances 
squared up^ that is to say brought to their final shape and dimen- 
sions and having the floor at its proper level. 

Care in fact should be taken to make the workings retain exactly 
their dimensions, direction, and inclination; nevertheless this re- 
quires constant superintendence , on account of the tendency of 
workmen to contract their working places, to rise too much, or to 
turn off in the direction where they meet with the fewest obstacles. 
The dimensions are at once ascertained by measurement. The per- 
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pendicularity of a shaft is ascertained by plumb-lines placed around 
the top of the shaft at suitable points. The direction of a level is 
given by means of two plumb-lines fixed to plugs driven into the 
back (or roof) in the axis of the level. A lamp placed in the middle 
of the end ought always to be in the plane of these two lines. In 
order to keep the proper inclination, the level is determined at a 
given point by a plug at a given height, and the miners have to reg- 
ulate their workings^ by this and go on level till another one is 
fixed. 

In all kinds of work endeavours should be made to simplify the 
subject of the contract price, by giving, for instance, only the 
actual driving to one set of men, leaving others to remove the stuff, 
to put in timber behind, to lay down rails, etc. 

This plan may be less convenient^ from the fact of more superin- 
tendence being necessary to make the different works go on in 
proper accord ; but it gives the advantages to be derived from the 
division of labour, and skilled workmen who can command higher 
•wages are not put to mere labourer's work. 

We shall return to this general question of the organization of the 
work in a mine. 



(141) We shall only now add, by way of concluding the chapter, 
a little information in figures, by means of which persons will be 
able to form, d priori, a rough estimate of the cost of different 
works that may have to be carried out in given rocks. 

We will suppose, first of all, that it is a question of a crosscut, 

about 57 -square feet (3.5 square melres) in section, the daily 

wages of a miner being 5s. 2d. (4 francs) and the pound of powder ' 
costing lid. (2 fr. 50 c. the kilogramme). 

The following table gives for different kinds of rock the number 
of shifts worked, the quantity of powder required, and the net cost 
per running fathom of drivage, that of the cubic fathom excavated 
and the monthly progress obtained, working in two shifts and count- 
ing 25 working days to the month. 
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(t4S) On examining carefully Ihe above table, il may be seen 
thai if we wished to characterise each of the four fint degrees of 
hardness by average values, the results in round numbers might be 
staled as follows, saying that the average cost of di iviog and average 
Qonthly progress would be :— 
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C t. d. Ft. 

For rocks of the first degree of hardness iO 5 and io 

For rocks of the second degree of hardness. • • • 5 9 6 and 26 

For rocks of the third degree of hardness S il 3 and 52 

For rocks of the fourth degree of hardness. • • . 17 7 and 133 

Such are the figures which might serve as a first starting point 

in discussing a contract price with the workmen. With a section 

1 
of 37 -square feet (3.5 square metres) in the first three cases, 

and 64 - sq. ft. (6 square metres) in the fourth, the prices of the 
cubic fathom would be respectively £ 9 16s. lOd., £ 4 18s. 5d., 
£ 2 9s. 3d. and 9s. 9 -d. 

4 

It is quite natural (hat the above results should be included be- 
tween very wide limits. Experience teaches the engineer to appre- 
ciate by attentive examination of the ground and by having it 
worked before him, into what category it may be placed ; but it is 
only after practice with the men and the conditions of the locality t 
that he is able to introduce a certain amount of precision into his 
estimate. 



(143) Knowing, or estimating the price per running fathom of 
a level of small section in given ground, the price per cubic fathom 
excavated may be deduced from it, and from this last price we 
can derive the price of another excavation of given shape and di- 
mensions employing the following coefficients, or moduli oftrami* 
tion ;— 

For a section of 100 to 200 square fe^t (10 to 20 sqUare metres) 
instead of 37 | square feet (3t5 square metres) ; . . ^ to { 

For a very large section of 387 square feet (36 square 
metres), of ^hich l29 (12 square metres) for the 
drift and widening, and 258 (24 square metres) ih 



the bottom stope^ for the drifll. 

ditto for the bottom stopes • ..... 

Fbr large open workings in stopes 

For a rise 1 



itol 



• 
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For sinking a shaft according as there is more or less 

difficulty from water «... l^to^ 

For sloping a narrow lode J to ^ 

ditto an average lode | 

ditto a wide lode | to i 

Suppose* for instance, the case of a shaft in ground consisting 
sometimes of rocks of the second degree and to be made 1 3 feet (4 me- 
tres) in diameter without masonry, and sometimes of rocks of the 

thirddegreewith masonry, requiring to be excavated 16 -feet (5 me- 
tres) in diameter. Suppose the price of the first to be £ 5 per cubic 
fathom and of the second £ 2 10s. per cubic fathom in narrow levels. 
A shaft of 13 feet (3 metres) in diameter has an area of 
3*68 square fathoms (iV^'bl); using the highest values of 
the above coefficients, the price per fathom sunk will be 

5 

firstly 5 X 3*68 X -» on account of the large section and it will 

become 5 X 3*68 X 7 X 2 = € 27 12s. on account of the difficult 

He$ arising from the sinking and the presence of water. 

In the parts requiring masonry the section will be about 6 square 
bthoms (20 metres) and the price per fathom sunk, calculating 

asabove, wiU be 2-5 X 6 X 7 X 2 =€ 22 10s. 

These figures £ 27 12s. and £ 22 10s. represent the work of the 
minert only^ the haulage of the stuff is supposed to be paid for by 

the mine ovnier. They would be reduced -» and would become res- 

4 

pectivel)ft £ 20 14s. and £ 16 17s. 6d., if there were very little in- 
convenience from water during the sinking. 

Suppose as a second example a large tunnel with a section of 
387 square feet or 10-75 square fathoms (36 metres) in rocks of the 
second degree of hardness, or at £ 5 per cubic fathom in small levels. 

We shall have : — 

m 

For the drift and widening. . . 5 X 3h8 X 7 = ^13 8s. 6d. 
And ibr the bottom slope.. . • 5 X 7*17 X ^ = £11 tOs. Od. 



f 
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Numerous other examples might be giveiit but is is only by prac- 
tice that the true figure suitable for a given case can be fixed ; the 
values given above, either for the different kinds of rock or for the 
coefficients , are only means of arriving at a first approxima- 
tion, w.hich should be put right by a subsequent special exami- 
nation. 

(144) What has just been said relates specially to crosscuts and 
levels. 

For working places in a given deposit it would be idle to en- 
deavour to lay down, d priori, a general average of the net cost 
of breaking stuff. 

The work depends essentially on peculiarities of the deposit, on 
the period of working (whether preparatory workings or actual re- 
moval of the deposit), lastly on the organization of the work, ac- 
cording as the miners have simply to break ground, or have also 
to perform in part or wholly the accessory work of picking, loading, 
hauling, filling up, timbering, etc. 

In the case of coal, instances of mines may be cited where the 
produce of one day's work of a hewer does not exceed half a ton, 
and others where it reaches 8 tons. 

The average is generally nearer the lower than the higher limid 

and an output of 2 - to 3 tons is a good average — if anything a 

high average rather than a low one. Fixing the day*s wages of a 

hewer at 3s. 2d., including lighting, powder, and tools, the net cost 

of getting a ton of coal would amount, everything included, at the 

1 1 

working place to from Is. -d. to Is. 5 -d. 

These amounts should be remembered, not forgetting that exam* 
pies of figures lower than the first will pretty often be met with in 
favourable cases, such as occur in England, in spite of the high price 
of labour in that country, and that figures very much higlier than the 
second may also be met with, as is often the case in certain thin 
seams, dipping at high angles, without any soft layers to hole in and 
with a bad roof, such as occur in Belgium and the North of France. 



CHAPTER VI. 



APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO BREAKING GROUND. 



(146) The processes described in the preceding chapter consti- 
tute the regular work of the working miners properly so-called, 
whether he be employed in breaking mineral or making excava- 
tions in the enclosing rocks (country). 

They are processes which have been sanctioned by an almost 
universal usage. When the working places where they are applied 
are well organized, that is to say, when the sets of workmen who 
succeed each other are responsible for the result aimed at, when 
they are directly interested in this result — which according to 
circumstances is a certain distance to be driven, or a certain quan- 
tity of a substance to be produced, of a size and in state of purity 
agreed upon —and, lastly, when they are furnished with tools and 
explosives suitable to the nature ot the rock, then it may be said 
that their work is performed under the most favourable conditions 
that the present state of the art of mining allows. 

Must we on that account consider this art to have reached its 
culminating point? Is it capable of no further improvements in the 
branch which we are discussing, save in matters of detail, such as 
might result, for instance, from other substances being substituted 
for the steel of the tools and the powder or dynamite used in 
blasting? 

May we not hope, as has been the case with so many other in- 
dustries, to be able eventually to economize human power applied 

I 13 
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to a laborious work, which represents a great part of the labour 
expended underground ? 

These are very important questions and they require special con- 
sideration. 

(146) Their importance is due, in the first place, to the fact 
that as mining increases, in order to keep pace with the growing 
wants of consumption, it becomes more difficult to get the proper 
supply of workmen. With the unheard of development of material 
riches and general well-being for the last half century, it is im- 
possible to conceal the fact that the mass of the working classes are 
gradually losing their laborious habits, are seeking less fatiguing 
occupations, even if not quite so well paid, and are thus tending to 
withdraw from the occupation of mining. This occupation, in 
fact, has few attractions and is somewhat laborious; in reality, 
however, it is less hard than it appears, and it has the great advan- 
tage of being more regular and of having less dead season than 
most other kinds of employment. 

However this may be, this disposition on the part of the working 
classes, which must not be left out of our calculations, has as its 
natural economic consequence the increase of wages, and, at the 
same time, as an almost inevitable corollary, a certain tendency of 
the workmen to restrict their useful daily effect, and too often to 
reduce the number of working days, either individually, or collec- 
tively by seeking pretexts for strikes. In Ihis manner, when the 
time comes for increasing the output, it becomes difficult to 
increase the working population in an equal proportion, and even 
simply to keep up the old rate of production with the same num- 
ber of workmen. 

In this state of things, the first duty of mine owners ought to be 
to take up seriously the question of recruiting their workpeople. 
The general means at I heir disposal are these : Firstly, to accept a 
rate of wages corresponding to that of the locality; secondly, to en- 
deavour to make the workpeople attached to them by offering, by 
means of a system of suitable institutions, moral and material ad- 
vantages to them and even to their families ; and, finally, by oi^a- 
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izing Ihe underground operations, so thai there maybe places for 
the boys as soon as they are abJe to work. This is a means of im- 
proving the position of the families and training workmen for this 
special mining industry — for miners should be accustomed to 
their work from an early age, almost as much as sailors. 

(147) In the second place, it may be remarked that the usual 
methods of breaking ground are by no means satisfactory, from a 
mechanical point of view. They consist in the detaching of frag- 
ments of rock by the workmen, either directly by means of blows 
from certain tools, or indirectly with the aid of gunpowder, acting 
in certain cavities made by special tools. 

It has long been observed that powder, even when acting expan- 
sively as it does in fire-arms, is a very expensive agent from a me- 
chanical point of view. 

Suppose, for example, that the explosion of a quantity of gun- 
powder, equal to one third of the weight of the projectile, imparts a 
velocity of 1640 feet (500 metres) per second to the latter ; then we 
can estimate the amount of work done in foot-pounds by 2*2 lbs 
(1 kilogramme) of powder, costing 2 shillings, by the following re- 
lation : — 

- 3><2J^.^..- 5x2*2x2,689,600 «....., , , 

T„=r— ^ Xl640«=r ,^^3^,^^ =:27i>,r2i foot-pounds. 

i 

This is not a quarter of the work which would be produced for 
about the same sum by a mere labourer working all day at a winch 
[Cours de machines. No. 59). This useful effect of 275,727 fool- 
pounds, however, is assuredly very much greater than that produced 
in blasting, where the work of projection is ni7, or at all events 
Useless, as has been said in No. f 16. 

It is also easy to see that the miner, working with his ordinary 
tools, is under very unfavourable conditions for labour. 

He soon becomes exhausted, in fact, from having to work in an 
inconvenient or very uncomfortable posture ; furthermore because, 
Sis a rule, he has to sustain the weight of the tools whilst using 
them, without thereby increasing the useful effect; and lastly, be- 
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cause these tools are usually light, and have consequently to be 
wielded with great velocity in order to do the work. The minor 
is fatigued uselessly by the weight he has to sustain, and by the rapid 
manner he has to move his arms, in order that the tool he is 
handling, shall arrive at the end of its course with sufQcient vis 
viva. He is, in some measure, in the same conditions as if he were 
loaded with a weight, and set to work at a crank-handle going at 
too great a speed; it may be affirmed, without stating the precise 
figure, that his work at the end of the day would really correspond 
only to a few thousand foot-pounds. 

It is seen, therefore, that these methods of breaking ground arc 
barbarous from a purely mechanical point ofview^ and that a great 
advance would be attained , both with regard to output and cost 
price, if we could succeed in employing human power more advan- 
tageously in this work, or in substituting for it some other natural 
motive power. 

It will be further perceived that if this last result is important, it 
is at the same time difficult of attainment. In fact, it is not merelv 
a question of arranging an apparatus which should receive the ac- 
tion of a motive power under conditions favourable to the employ- 
ment of this power, and execute, in as automatic a manner as pos- 
sible, the very simple operation of dividing a mass of rock into 
several blocks. It is very clear that a number of machines em- 
ployed in manufactures perform much more delicate and oompli- 
cated operations than this. 

However, there can be no comparison between the task of erect- 
ing a fixed machine with its motive power in a workshop, and over--- 
coming the thousand restraints which are met with in arranging 
a machine for breaking ground in a mine. It should be possible 
to put the machine up in a very cramped space, to set it to work 
quickly and easily ; to put it away rapidly when men come to break 
down, pick, and fill the stuff, put in the tramway and timbering, 
carry on the stowage, etc. ; these are operations which it seems im- 
possible to do mechanically, and which altogether often take upas 
much of the workmen's time as they employ in handling the pick 
and borer, or even more. Lastly, the apparatus ought to be suili- 
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ciently simple to enable as many to be set at work at one time, as 
there are working places to be kept in activity. 

It seems, therefore, very difficult to substitute mechanical means 
for manual labour, or rather for pari of the manual labour, in all 
cases. Up to the present time at least, the employment of ma- 
chines has been confined to cases of driving some grcut crosscut, 
^'hich it was important to finish as quickly as possible (Coun de 
machines. No. 390), or else in cases where the mode of working 
allowed very wide working places, whilst the nature of the seam, 
especially its thickness and firmness of roof, rendered it possible 
to keep the working faces easily accessible to mechanical apparatus. 

All these conditions are nece:^sary, and it is on account of this 
necessity that machines of this kind, which for some years have 
begun to be much employed in the collieries of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire and Wales, have not been able to spread in other coalfields, 
for instance, in the mines of the Anzin Company where tlicy have 
been tried without success. 

(148) However ibis may be, and without being able to ^tale how 
these trials will end, it is certain that the question is put, tliat its 
importance is understood, and that the engineer should lie acjuaiot^ 
ed with the principal trials that have been loade witli varying %nt> 
cess during the last twenty years. 

We may distinguish trials which liave in view a \itA\m utilmiiim 
of (he motive power of man, and the more lliorougb oneswh^e 
endeavours have been ma^ie to substitute anofber %wt\i%t p'/wer 
for that of man. 

Following the first set of id«a^, two kinds of arrang^rtri^nts m^y be 
nientiooed; fir^v« tlioi« io wbkfi rcHalorv work is solAlitiit^ fm 
percussive worit. aquprrocfaio;^ iriofe or len tt«^ iriod^ of'4^ii*fti of a 
man working a kindle 4r a i^mm. wtiKli 4nnt% ^ft4 p^jsli^ a^lU^ri^ 
ately ; secondly, ik(0yt in «l»kli ^t efloji h tii:$A^. I// t^cuiM^ i^t 
inconveniences m iht ^^dhi^ai y^^M^i^t work f^oi'^t^ o«t 4iliio>^ 
(No. f 4T . 

(149) it kas aiwrvs bwn cniUiw ry im sof i. r^i^s (// i^^^^. U^M^ 
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for blasting by means of augers acting by rotation, instead of the 
borer and sledge. The auger is the tool especially employed in the 
numerous gypsum quarries in the neighbourhood of Paris (tig. 133). 

M. Lisbet has endeavoured to extend the use of this tool to 
harder rocks. His apparatus is shown in figure 134. It consists of 
a frame, or stand, placed in front of the working place, and stayed 
against the roof and floor by two points, one of which is furnished 
with a screw, so that the apparatus can be firmly fixed. The frame 
can be lengthened, or shortened to suit the height of the working 
place ; a sliding block, which can be moved up or down, carries a nut 
the direction of which may by altered with regard to the axis of 
the frame. Through this nut passes a long screw with a square 
thread, at the extremity of which is a screw-auger made of steel. 
This auger when rotated acts by its point and last spire ; the other 
spires do not touch the rock and only serve to remove the debris, 
acting like an Archimedean screw. As the progress of the auger 
ought to vary according to the hardness of the rock, whilst that of 
the advance screw when rotated is^conslant, the screw is made 
hollow and the shank of the auger goes quite through it, up to the 
place where the handle or lever of the ratchet brace, which imparts 
a rotatory motion to it , is fixed. The handle or lever can be 
moved a little along the axis of the shank and made to grip the ad- 
vance screw, and so rotate screw and auger at the same time, or 
else the auger can be rotated independently. In the first case, the 
auger turns ^nd advances the space of one thread at each turn, and 
in the second case turns without advancing. When the auger and 
screw are both rotated, the tool tends to penetrate into the ground, 
which offers an increasing resistance. When this resistance has 
become so great that the workman can no longer turn the handle, 
and the stand begins to bend, he sets the screw free and the tool ro- 
tated alone continues to penetrate under the pressure of the elastic 
stand; but, at the same time, the resistance decreases. When it 
has become nil, or nearly so, he works Ihe advance screw again once 
more, and so on. 

In soft rocks the advance screw may be worked with the auger 
nearly all the time, and as a rule the periods during which the two 
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are worked conjointly, increase in length with the softness of the 
rock. With very hard rock the changes are repeated very rapidly; 
it may be necessary even to bore a hole two or three times with 
augers of increasing diameters. The instrument, however, is not 

suited for hard rocks. 
Lisbet*s perforator succeeds fairly well in the Coal Measures of the 

North of France and Belgium, where, as we have already said, shale 

is more common than sandstone. 
In rocks suitable for the use of this instrument two men, who set 

it np and take turns at working it, bore a sufficient number of 

holes to keep a third man constantly employed in charging and 

tamping. 

(150) M. Leschot has invented an apparatus for boring holes 
for blasting, in which the boring tool acts by rotation, but in a dif- 
ferent manner to that of Lisbet. The tool is a hollow cylinder of 
iron with a screw chased at one end for a certain length, and car- 
rying, at the other end, a sort of crown, ring, or thimble, in which 
black diamonds are set. The setting is performed by making little 
cavities in the ring into which the ends of pieces of diamond are in- 
serted; and the sides of Ihe cavities carefully hammered up. The 
points of some of the diamonds are turned outwards, those of others 
inwards so as just to project beyond the edges of the ring. The 
ring is made to revolve rapidly, and at the same tune to advance in 
the direction of its axis. 

A circular groove is thus cut in the ground, leaving a central core 
adhering to the rock by its base. It is easy to detach the core when 
it has reached a certain length, by exerting a lateral pressure on it. 

A jet of water, thrown forcibly to the bottom of the hole along the 
axis of the hollow cylimlcr, expels the detritus made, always keeps 
the rock well cleaned and prevents the tool from heating. 

Fig. 135 represents a general view of the machine and the de- 
tails of the ring, which is fixed to the end of the hollow cylinder by 
a bayonet joint. 

Like Lisbefs apparatus this machine requires a stand with a 
carrier on which it can be raised or lowered, or turned in diflereot 
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directions ; the rod is rotated rapidly by means of a handle and 
some rather complicated gearing, and at the same time is made to 
advance in the direction of its axis. The latter motion can be modi- 
fied according to the hardness of the rock by means of various spare 
sets of gearing. 

Leschot's apparatus differs from that of Lisbet in being particu- 
larly adapted for boring in very hard rocks, which would rapidly 
blunt steel tools, but have scarcely any action in the edges of the 
diamonds. Nevertheless the price of these diamonds, which are not 
abundant in nature, went up very much as soon as this new market 
was found for them. The scarcity of the diamonds will probably 
be a serious, and perhaps an insurmountable obstacle to the spread 
of this machine, which is very satisfactory in principle and the 
constructive details of which have been well elaborated by a clever 
engineer, M. Pihet. 

(151) Another machine worked by manual labour by means of 
a handle is M. Gay's coal-cutter shown in figure 136. It acts like 
a kind of auger, and whilst kept pressed against one side of the hol- 
ing by means of a suitable counterpoise, it is made to rotate and at 
the same time move in a longitudinal direction. A jud or holing 
is formed in tiiis manner and is enlarged by the tool being passed 
through it several times. This machine, which has not yet come 
into general use, seems to be very well adapted for holing in suffi- 
ciently soft rocks, such as marl, certain iron ores, etc. 

(15!^) The arrangements of the second class have been proposed 
by M. Delahaye and by M. Berreins. 

M. Delahaye proposes by his system to do the work either of 
hewers or ordinary miners. 

He has endeavoured to combine the following advantages : — A 
more comfortable posture for the workman, a more complete guid- 
ance of the point of the tool, an increase of the striking mass, 
which allows its velocity to be decreased, and a more direct conuec* 
tion between the striking mass and the point of the tool, thereby 
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avoiding the loss of vis viva that results from the employment of a 
hammer (see No. f ISO). 

All these ideas seem perfectly rational. 

Fig. 137 represents the machine intended for boring holes or 
for kirving nearly horizontally. It consists of two frames which can 
be lengthened and fixed somewhat like the frame of the* Lisbet or 
Leschot machine. The frames carr>' two sliding pieces, the posi- 
tion of which is regulated by means of little winches placed at the 
lop of the frame and furnished with ratchet wheels. The sliding 
pieces receive the ends of a fixed wooden guide, terminated on one 
side by an iron rod simply resting on the rollers of the hinder 
frame, and on the other side by a little cross head attached to the 
sliding piece of the front frame. 

A tool carriage, formed of two cheeks of cast iron tied together 
by bolts is movable along the wooden guide. The cheeks are each 
provided with three corresponding holes which serve for fixing the 
tool; the lower ones are used in holing, those at the sides for 
shearing on the right hand and left hand. 

A back and forward motion is imparted to the carriage and the 
tool thus acts by percussion. An elastic stop limits the recoil of the 
carriage, and so prepares for the forward moveiAent without a use- 
less expenditure of force on the part of the workman. When the 
machine b used for boring shot holes, and not for undercutting, 
the tool and carriage must allow the borer to be rotated ; this 
rotation is effected, towards the end of the back stroke, by means 
or a star wheels a contrivance well known in a variety of machine 
tools. 

In the case of boring nearly vertical holes the frames would be 
given up , and the guide arranged so that it could be length- 
ened or shortened at pleasure. It would be fixed directly against 
the floor and roof by means of a screw. The boring would be per- 
formed by lifting the carriage by a little winch and then letting it 
drop, setting the winch free by means of a bolt arranged like tliat 
^liich fixes the position of the lever in the reversirjg gear of a loco- 
motive. 

The work would be executed under much the same conditions as 
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beating down piles by means of a pile-driver working with a calch. 

M. Berreins' machine, which was exhibited in full size at the Ex- 
position universelle of 1867, but which does not seem to have been 
ever employed, was intended not only to utilize human power more 
fully, like the preceding one, but also to allow the power of a toler' 
ably larg^ number of men to be utilized in a drivage of the ordi- 
nary restricted dimensions, and thus double the rate of progress. 
It consisted of a large bell of sheet iron on the circumrerence of 
which steel cutters were fixed. 

It was an arrangement like Leschof s crown of black diamonds, 
but on a larger scalft, and was intended to work by percussion in- 
stead of by grinding. The bell was furnished with a long tail car- 
ried on rollers fixed in the axis of the level, and men arranged like 
rowers moved the machine backwards and forwards by means of 
cross arms fixed at right angles to the tail. 

In this way a circular groove was cut, after which the cylinder 
of rock, attached only by its base, was broken off by blasting a 
large central hole or by driving wedges into the groove. 

It would have been easy to complete this apparatus by adding an 
arrangement for giving a slight rotatory movement after each blow, 
and fixing a borer*for making the central hole at the same time as 
the circular groove. 

The fact to be remembered concerning the above-described appa- 
ratus, is the idea of applying the power of a large number of men 
at one place, where there is not usually room enough for more 
than two or three miners to work; in cases of urgency this may be 
of great importance. 

It appears, therefore, that the principle of Delahaye's and Berreins' 
machines is that of applying human power, not to small masses 
which have a great velocity imparted to them, but to large masses, 
kinds of ramsy whose inertia is brought into play, without giving 
them a great velocity and without the miners having to support 
their weight. 

(153) The means of improving the use of human power have 
as yet appeared to be but an incomplete solution of the economic 
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problem proposed, and endeavours have been made to substitute 
another motive power for it. 

The question is no doubt important, as we have already said, but 
it is necessary to appreciate the limits of this importance, and it is 
not right to conclude from a comparison of the numbers of foot« 
pounds produced on the one hand by human power, and on the 
other by some different motive power, that there is a corresponding 
economy in the work of breaking ground. As has been already 
remarked, it is only to the work of holing or boring that a mechan* 
ical motive power can be applied ; and the direct intervention of 
man wilt always be necessary, not only for setting up the machine 
and watching it, but also for carrying out all the accessory work 
which falls upon the miner in the course of his day's work, and 
which often takes up more than half of his time. 

It is therefore less the economy of money than the economy of 
iime^ or, what is the same thing, the increase in the work done daily 
by a given number of men^ that should be looked upon as the 
principal consequence of employing a motive power different from 
that of man. This economy of time is due to the fact that a power 
equal to that of a great number of men may be accumulated at 
the end of a level, as in Berreins' system, for example. 

(154) Theoretically, and from a purely mechanical point of view, 
any motive power might be applied {Cours de mifcanique, No. 34) ; 
but the work to be done in a mine carries wiih it special restric- 
tions, on account of the small space which is usually at one*s dis- 
posal, the difficulty of ventilation, which usually makes its neces- 
sary to exclude all arrangements likely to heal the air much or 
vjtiate it by abstracting its oxygen, or requiring furnaces inside 
the mine. In other words, the use of steam for producing power 
at the working places should as a rule be proscribed, save in spe- 
cial cases where there are facilities for its use, from the complete 
absence of fire-damp or the possibility of easily getting rid of the 
steam and products of combustion. 

In England a considerable number of steam engines have been 
employed of late years in mines ; the boilers are either placed in 
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the mines near Ihe ventilating furnaces, with proper precautions 
for keeping away any air charged with fire-damp, or else they are 
fixed at the surface and the steam is carried into the mine by long 
lines of pipes. These machines, however, are put up immovably 
at fixed stations, where arrangements are made for getting rid of 
the waste steam without interfering wilh Ihe ventilation. 

For movable machines, which have lo work in various places 
and have to be moved along as the work progresses, either hydraulic 
power or compressed air will be employed. For Ihe reasons given 
in the Cours de machines (Nos. 3H1t to 397), it is easily seen that, 
from a mechanical point of view, il is generally preferable to use 
compressed air. The air is compressed at the surface by any 
motive power, and the compressed air is distributed to the different 
working places by a suitable system of pipes. 

The loss of power from the lenglh of the pipes is less than wilh 
steam, on account of the cooling to which steam is exposed, and 
less than with water on account of the smaller amount of friction. 
Besides, the employment of air helps to ventilate and at the same 
time to cool the working place. 

The only inconvenience, and it is a somewhat serious one, is the 
necessity of providing a special machine for compressing the air; 
whereas, on the other hand, if water is made to acl by its own pres- 
sure in a column extending down from the surface, the pumping 
engine employed for draining the mine, will easily do the slight 
amount of extra work thrown upon it by having to pump up the 
small quantity of water used in working the machines. 

It would also be possible, as has sometimes been done, to make 
the working of the compressor an accessory duty of a machine used 
principally for some other purpose^ such as pumping, winding, or 
even ventilating; but this superposition, in some measure, of two 
functions, which may have dilferent requirements as to hours of 
use, variations of speed, etc., etc., is not without inconvenience. 

All that will be done, as a rule, will be to take steam from the 
boilers of the principal machine and utilize it in a special engine 
for driving the compressor. 

Whether it is a question of compressed air or water pi*essuret the 
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machines may have the same general arrangement as would have 
been adopted for steam, save that in the case of water tliere will be 
some difference in the details of distribution (Cours de machines^ 
Nos. 279 and 397). 

From what has just been said it is evident that everything points 
to compressed air as a fit agent for driving machines for breaking 
ground. It will be seen furtiier on that it is equally fitted for other 
purposes in mines. 

No doubt, therefore, it will play an important part in mining in 
Ihe future, not only as a natural motive power properly so-called, 
but as a convenient mode of transmitting power from a machine 
placed at ihe surface and set in motion by a simple moving power, 
to any number of machines of all kinds distributed throughout the 
underground workings. 

Machines for breaking ground may be classified as follows : — 
coal-cutters, used for holing and shearing, and perforators^ boring 
machines, or rock drills, used for boring holes for blasting. 

(155) AH the coal-cutting machines are of English origin. The 
reason of this is that in England the seams are more fitted for their 
use and the output is increasing more rapidly than elswhere; besides 
which, English colliery proprietors are more liable than any others 
tosufler from a scarcity of workmen, and their increasing stipula- 
tions with regard to a diminution in the hours of work and an ad- 
vance in the rate of wages. 

A coal-cutter moving along the face of long-wall workings, in a 
tolerably thick seam and with a roof sufficiently firm not to require 
limber at the very face, will execute very rapidly an amount of hol- 
ing which would require perhaps a couple of hours or even half a 
day from every one of the men distributed along the face. This is 
so much time gained, which can be utilized in the accessory work 
l^uired, and the individual output of the miner and that of the 
whole lArorking place are thus increased. 

Until lately two machines have been preferred, viz : — that of 
Garrett and Mai'shall and that or Jones and Levick. 

The first is worked by water pressure acting on a piston, and the 
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holing is performed by means of several cutting tools or gouges, 
one behind the other, which successively enlarge the cut, taking off, 
so to say, series of contiguous chips. The machine is fixed to a car- 
riage which moves on a tramway along the face ; the rails have (o 
be shifted each time after the coal has been broken down a distance 
equal to the depth of the cut. The reaction of the coal against the 
cutting tool would tend to throw the carriage off the rails ; but, at 
the same time that the gouge is being pressed into the holing, a sec- 
ond piston, also acted upon by waterpressure, lifts up a '* holder- 
on piece '\ which presses against the roof and so stays the carriage. 

The machine is entirely automatic, in the sense that it not only 
drives in the gouges and stays itself, but also moves itself along the 
rails a short distance on the return stroke of the cutter bar and 
^' holder on '* as soon as the tool has made a full cut. This ma- 
chine, although a little complicated on account of the number of 
functions which it has to perform, is pretty satisfactory in principle. 
The coal-cutter in question is shown in plan and elevation in 
fig. 138. 

Jones and Levick's machine is more properly a coal-cutter in the 
sense that it really holes the coal in the same way as a pick or a 
rivelaine. 

The machine is fixed to a carriage which moves along the work* 
ing face ; it is worked by compressed air and the carriage is shifted 
by the man who works the machine. 

The piston acted on by compressed air sets a large pick in motion 
by means of a system of levers ; the pick can be placed in any posi- 
tion, and can be moved parallelly to the bedding for holing and at 
right angles to it for shearing. 

The machine is only automatic as far the back and forward move- 
ment of the pick is concerned. 

A special contrivance reverses the stroke, even when the pick 
and consequently the piston do not finish their stroke. For this 
purpose the piston rod is hollow and carries a runner which parti- 
cipates in the motion of the piston and continues its course in vir- 
tue of the velocity acquired, if the pick happens to be prematurely 
stopped by too great a resistance of the rock ; for instance, if loo 
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great a cut for one blow has been altempted, or if the point of Ihe 
pick nieels with some hard nodule of pyrites or clay ironstone in the 
holing. 

Jones and Levick's machine has been tried at Anzin within t!:e 
last few yearSt but without success, from reasons depending on pc- 
coliarities of the seams rather than from any fault of the n.achine 
itself. 

The machine is shown, fig. 139, in elevation and section; the 
section shows the contrivance spoken of. 

The two machines described above, were exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle in 1867 and attracted the attention of inventors; 
since then numerous machines have been brought out in England, 
especially those of Messrs. W. Baird and Co., W. Benson, Kirklcy, Bir- 
l^enshaw, Simpson, and lastly that of Messrs. Winstanley and Barker, 
which at the present moment seems to be most in favour. 

(156) The employment of compressed air has generally been 
found more convenient than that ofwater, adopted by Messrs. Garrett 
and Marshall, whilst the use of a tool with a percussive action like 
that of Jones and Levick has been attended with difficulties in keep* 
ing the machine in good repair. 

There seems, therefore, to be a tendency, and in my mind a very 
reasonable one, to employ compressed air exclusively as a motive 
power, and to use tools acting either like circular or band saws, in- 
stead of tools acting like a gouge with a slow motion requiring very 
great force, or like a pick with the inconveniences accompanying 
percussive action. The idea of using a saw is not new, however, 
because a model of a coal-cutter with a circular saw, worked by 
hand, was shown in London at the 1851 Exhibition. 

The new tools are arranged in series either on the circumference . 
of a ^heel or on the links of an endless chain. They are driven at 



i 



great speed and gradually make cuts 2 - to 3 - inches (7 to 8 cen- 

4 4 

limetres) high, reaching to a depth of from 2fl. 9in. to 3ft. Sin. 
(0"-85 to! metre). 
This system is now being tried at the Blanzy mines. 
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In most of these machines, or at least in those which are coming 
most into use, a completely automatic action has very wisely been 
given up, because it would complicate them very much. The com- 
pressed air simply moves the tool which does the holing, qnd the 
advance along the face is effected by a winch moved by hand. This 
system seems preferable for a coal-cutter, because such a machine 
ought to be simple, easily set up, and fit to travel on a road which 
cannot be very carefully laid as it is shifted every day. 

The following information has been published recently by 
M. BruU concerning one of Winstanley and Barkers coal-culters. 
It is driven by two small coupled engines worked by compressed 
air, making 80 revolutions a minute, and consuming at each revolu- 
tion 1098 cubic inches of air of 3 atmospheres effective pressure, or 
50 cubic feet per minute; in 8 or 10 hours work, in a hard coal 
where hand work is considered difficult, it makes a holing 5 inches 
(75 millimetres) high, 2fl. 9in. (0"-85) deep for a length of 120 yards 
(109 metres) along the face. 

It requires 3 attendants, and does the work of twenty to twenty- 
five hewers. There is, therefore, a great economy of labour, and at 
the same time, with a given amount of ground opened out, the daily 
output may be increased. 

A secondary advantage, which has a certain importance especially 
with thin seams, is the diminution of the proportion of small coal, 
or slacky in consequence of the smaller height of the holing. 

Neglecting the small amount of expansion with which the com- 
pressed air is made to act, an expenditure of 50 cubic feet per min- 
ute with an effective pressure of 3 atmospheres corresponds to a 
work of 



60x144x5x15 = 524,000 fool-pounds 



or 



524,000 , ,.,,^ 

33^^ = nearly 10 HP. 

the power required would be less with a soft coal, and, therefore, 
either the pressure of the air or the quantity expended per minute 
might be reduced. 
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(157) If it is desired to form an idea of the increase in the dally 
output tcith a given staff, that may be expected to result from the 
employment of holing machines, we may suppose that the actual 
heling corresponds to a certain fraction of the day's work of a 
hewer. This fraction tends to approach unity when the coal is easily 
broken and the roof firm, and when the hewers do not fill up the 
excavations with refuse (gob-stuff) ; it may be only one-half or even 
less, if the hewers besides shearing and taking down the coal have 
much accessory work such as puttingy filling the waggons^ prop* 
ping the root\ stowing, etc. 

If the cutting is all done by hand, let us suppose that n hewers 
and m workmen of other sorts are employed and that T tons are 
produced daily. 

With the coal-cutting machine employed at all the working places, 

these numbers become respectively n\ w! aiid T' ; and the question 

T' T 

is to determine the quantity — ?s — or the relative increase in the 

daily output. 

There are the following relations : 

Firstly m -f- n = m' -+- n' because the staff is supposed to be in- 
variable ; 

m' T' 
Secondly — =y if we suppose, what is approximately true, that 

lite whole of the work other than cutting, requires a staff propor- 
tional to the output; 
Lastly, 

^hich means that the output of the hewer is increased in the pro- 
portion of 1 — a to 1 , as soon as the fraction a of his time ceases to 
be employed in undercutting. 

On the other hand, let ^ be the number of men employed in the 
"line for one hewer working under ordinary circumstances, p' what 
^'^is number becomes when a coal-cutting machine is employed. 
^e have, firstly, the relation : — 

1 — « 






14 
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The equation m -h n = m' -f- n' becomes 






a 



from this we deduce 



n(l— «)""l+p— a""f* 



and consequently 



If we suppose, and this is a fair average result, a =-> ^ = 3 ve 

should deduce 

1 

Thus with a given staff ihe output of the mine could be increased 
one-seventh. 

If, instead of a given staffs we suppose the working places to be 
developed without limiting the slaff, the output of the hewers em- 
ployed at a given working place, and, consequently, that of the whole 

mine would be proportional to the quantity • 

Supposing a = -the output i(;ow/d be doubled. 

a 1 

The quantities r and show what great advantages 

may be derived, as far as regards output, from the use of coal-cut- 
ting machines. It is essential, however, that the employment of 
these machines should not be attended with any serious inconveo- 
iences. 

The iirst expense of purchasing the machines and necessary ad' 
juncts will always be considerable, and the useful effect of a given 
machine will be considerably reduced if it is employed in narrow 
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working places, or where the roof or the coal ilself requires prop- 
ping at the very face ; for then much time and labour will be lost 
in moving the machine from one working place to another, and 
in shifting the props so as to let it pass along the face. 

I think, therefore, that however important the employment oi 
coal-cutting machines may appear from the above considerations, 
they may turn out to be very much less applicable in French than 
in English collieries. 

(168) Perforators, or rock-drills, are machines for boring holes 
for blasting; they have much attracted the attention of engineers, 
esev since the first practical solution of the problem was given by 
M. Sommeiller, in his great work of piercing the Mont Cenis. 

These perforators may act by rotation, but most often they act 
by percussion, imitating hand labour. 

As a rotatory machine we may mention Leschot's perforator, 
driven at great speed by a small water-pressure engine invented by 
M. Ferret. 

The application of this engine to Leschot's perforator has been 
studied by Messrs. de la Roche-Tolay and Ferret, and has been the 
means of simplifying the perforator very considerably, by doing 
away with the parts that effected the advance of the borer along 
the axis. All that is done, and this is far simpler and more satis- 
iiactory, is to keep the borer applied against the bottom of the hole 
by the constant pressure of water acting on its head; the amount of 
pressure is varied according to the hardness of the rock. 

All the details of the machine have been carefully studied, and it 
appears that its use would extend in practice, if the high price of 
the black diamonds did not oppose a serious obstacle to its intro- 
duction. 

Just as in the case of the hand machine, the harder the rock the 
more reason there is for its being employed. It is shown in fig- 
ure 140 (see description of the plates). 

(IM) The first percussive perforator, which was ever worked 
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practically was, as already staled, that of M. Sommeiller in tunnel* 
ing through the Mont Cenis. 

This tunnel, the longest yet made, had to be driven for a dis- 
tance of 7 miles 1022 yards (12,200 metres) ; and the contour of the 
ground, save for a short distance near the two ends of the tunnel, 
forbade the use of air shafts, because they would have been so ex- 
cessively deep, 500 fathoms and more (1000 metres) in the central 
part. 

Thus a distance of more than 7 miles had to be driven with only 
two working places or ends {fore-breasts). From the nature of the 
rocks passed through, it is probable that even working with three 
shifts, it would have been difficult to drive more than 5 to 8 fath- 
oms per month by ordinary hand labour; so that at the some- 
what excessive rale of 109 fathoms (200 metres) yearly, it would 
have taken at least thirty years to complete the tunnel. 

Such a lenglh of time rendered the undertaking almost impos- 
sible for a commercial company on account of the expense, which 
would have become excessive, from the accumulation of the interest 
of the capital employed in the enterprise, and especially because of 
the loss that a gap of this kind must have caused to the two lines of 
railway that were to be joined. The greatest rapidity of driving 
was therefore an essential condition to be fulfilled. In order to 
execute this great work, M. Sommeiller, after numerous experi- 
ments, proposed and succeeded in carrying out two ideas. The 
first, suggested by M. CoUadon, was to employ compressed air as 
a means of transmitting to the working places the power derived 
from falls of water near the extremities of the tunnel ; compressed 
air had never before been used at such a distance from the power. 
The second idea was to apply the compressed air to work perfora- 
tors. Mr. Bartlett, an English engineer, seems to have been the 
original inventor of these perforators, but SonuneiUer greatly im- 
proved them. 

The machines for compressing the air have been described in the 
Cours de machines y (Nos. 390 et seq.). 

We have here only to speak of the boring machines, which were 
gradually improved by the inventor to such an extent that the rate 
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of driving became greater and greater as the work proceeded, in 
spite of increased difficulties due to the lengthening of the tunnel. 
It would probably have taken at least 30 years to drive the tunnel 
by hand labour, and in 1862, when Savoy was ceded fo France, the 
French and Italian governments estimated that it would take 
25 years longer to drive the remaining 10 kilometres. However, 
with Somraeiller's machines this distance of more than 6 miles was 
tunneled in less than 9 years, and the rate of progress often 
exceeded 36 fathoms a month. 

(i#0) Figure 141 represents one of the machines of which 
several were carried on the same stand. They worked at the face of 
the tunnel, and received compressed air brought from outside by a 

line of cast iron pipes, 5 - inches (0'°-14) in diameter, which at the 

close of the workings exceeded 3 - miles (6 kilometres) in length. 

The machine figured shows the final result of the successive im- 
provements introduced by the inventor, as their expediency became 
evident in the course of practical working. 

This machine performs automatically all the movements required 
in a perforator, viz., back and forward stroke, rotation and advance 
of the drill as the hole is deepened. When the drilling part has 
been fed forward to the full extent of its course it can easily be 
brought back for a longer borer to be inserted. 

The blow is effected by the excess of the pressure of the com- 
pressed air on the free end of a piston, above that which it exerts 
on the annular surface surrounding the piston rod. The return 
iflotion is produced by the pressure on the annular surface when 
the slide-valve puts the other side of the piston in communication 
^th the atmosphere. The size of the rod may be arranged so as 
lo reduce, as far as may be thought fit, the power employed in 
bringing back the piston and the quantity of air consumed for this 
purpose. 

border to render all the other motions free from the irregulari- 
ties and the wear inherent to percussion, they are derived from a 
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small special machine, which is simply 9 double-actiug air engiDe, 
the speed of which can be regulated at pleasure. This small ma- 
chine gives a continuous and regular rotatory motion to a longitu-- 
dinal shaft which is made use of in order, 

Firstly, to move the slide valve of the boring cylinder ; 

Secondly, to rotate the tool slightly during the return stroke; 

Thirdly, to feed the whole boring part along the frame, in pro 
portion as the hole is deepened ; 

Fourthly and lastly, to bring back the whole boring part, when 
it has reached the end of its course along the frame, and when a 
longer borer has to be put in. 

(161) Figure 142 shows the stand on w)iich the boring machines 
were mounted. 

At first, there were eight machines, and the end or face was orig- 
inally 13 feel (4 metres) wide by Oft. lOin. (5 metres) high; the 

machines were made to bore a series of ordinary holes, 1— in.lo 
l-in. (O-'OS IO0-04) in diameter by 3 feet (0--90) deep, and a 

\ 

series of large holes 3-in. (0"-09) in diameter, called clearing holes. 

These were not charged with powder, but, as their name points 
out, served only to disengage the rock and so help the holes thai 
were blasted. 

Ilalf-way up the end or face, 8 holes of 1— in. (0""'03) and 4 

clearing holes were bored along a horizontal line, so as to produce 
a central cavity 3 feet (0°'90) deep, 5 feet (l"-50) wide and about 
1ft. Sin. (0°*'50) high; around this central cavity, fifty or sixty 

other 1 -in. (0'"-04) holes were bored, arranged in several horizontal 

Unes and lines embracing the perimeter of the gallery; when these 
were blasted, the face was advanced a distance equal to the depth ol 
the holes. 

The eight machines employed originally, bored these 60 or 70 
holes in 6 hours; the rest of the shift of 12 honrs was taken up in 
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charging the holes with cartridges 1 foot (0'"*30) long, tamping, 
firing them in several regular volleys, quickly breaking down any 
remaining rocks with pick and crowbar, and, finally, removing 
(he stuiTso as to be able to put up the stand again ready for work 
in (he next shift. 
By Ibis process, the rock was broken up into fragments not larger 

than - or - of a cubic foot (4 to 5 cubic decimetres), a convenient 

size for filling, and at the end of each shift the face was found to be 
pushed forward and all ready to receive a fresh set of holes. 

The regular daily progress was thus double the depth given to the blast 
holes; and the depth of the holes depended on the nature of the rock. 

This method of working may be considered as wasting a great 
deal of powder, compared with what would have been done if hand 
labour had been used; but, as has been seen, the essential point 
was to drive quickly^ and breaking up rocks by manual labour had 
to be avoided as much as possible, otherwise the stuff could not 
have been cleared away as fast as the holes were bored. Besides, 
la order to gain time, the section of the end was gradually reduced, 
until at last it was only 8ft. 2in. by 9ft. 2in. (2-'50 by 2*80), ttie 
number of boring machines was increased to 14, and the holes were 
made from 5ft. 3in. to 4 feet (1 metre to 1**20) deep. In this way 
it was possible to obtain a progress of 40 fathoms (74"'6) a month, 
or more than four times as much as could have been done by liand. 

This work would have been greatly accderated by employing dy* 
namite, which would have allowed the use of deeper holes. 

(f #9) As a pndical detail, the shape given t/i Itie iKirers should 
be noticed. Instead of luviag a simple straight or trlightiy eurved 
cutting edge, the bit is ma<le Irsbzfed and is tumed in the direc' 
lion shown bv the arrow (fiif. 1 13<. 

This amngemeni helps the boring of the bole atfd previrfils it 
from becomiDg triangular, as happens %omtUmm with uniU^iiful 
miners. 

It is evideol thai a borer mlb a pbio bit ean tum in a tuAit, not 
only when the hole has a orotlar tedioa witli a dtameter equal to 
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the length of the cutting edge, but also when the section is a curvi- 
linear triangle, constructed by means of an equilateral triangle, the 
side oi which is equal to the cutting edge, and each apex of which, 
such as B, is the centre of an arc of 60® passing through the two 
other apices B' and B'^ (see fig. 145). Still more commonly, the 
section might be a polygon formed by an uneven number of curvi- 
linear sides, each side being an arc of a circle described from the op- 
posite apex as a centre, with a radius equal to the diameter of the bit. 

Another interesting detail is the arrangement employed for 
cleaning out the holes. Too much time would have been lost if 
the perforators had been stopped in order to use a scrapar. A sort 
of fire-engine was used which threw a stream of water with great 
force into the hole, and was moved about from one hole to another. 
The pressure was obtained by keeping the water in a fixed reser- 
voir, connected by a pipe and cock with the compressed air con- 
tained in the feed pipe coming from the reservoirs of the compres- 
sors. 

As rapidity of execution was, as we have said, an essential con- 
dition to be fulfilled, it was necessary to have a large number of re- 
serve machines in order to avoid losses of time. Thus, for 14 ma- 
chines in work at one time, there had to be a set of 60. 

Each machine had a mazimun length of 911. 2in. (2'°*80), and 
weighed 5cwt. 13 lbs. (260 kilogrammes). It gave 250 to 300 
blows per minute, requiring for each blow, with a maximun stroke 
of 10 inches (0°"' 25), rather more than 61 cubic inches (1 litre) of 

air at an effective pressure of 4- atmospheres. All the parts were 

made according to uniform models and were fitted beforehand; so 
that any spare part would fit any machine. 

The weight of the machine may appear somewhat great, but il 
was very properly thought preferable to make each part sufficiently 
strong, although the handling and setting up were rendered some- 
what more difficult. 

(163) We have entered into details concerning Sommeiller's 
perforator and its use, which will allow us to shorten what we have 
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to say about other more or less analogous machines which have 
been proposed and employed of late years. 

^e consider the tunnel through the Mont Cenis as a most re- 
markable work, in which the methods employed have constituted 
a great progress in engineering. 

We think that compressed air was decidedly the best means to be 
employed in a work of this kind for carrying the motive power ne- 
cessary for rapid work to the face; we believe also that, in the pre- 
sent state of the art, the only important improvement that might be 
made in the methods adopted, would b6 the substitution of dyna- 
mite for powder ; and further, in a work of tliis kind, this substitu- 
lion would probably effect an increase of progress, almost in the 
pn^portion of the increased depth that it would be possible to give 
to the bore holes. 

It may perhaps be said that the inventor, in trying to have the 
perforator completely automatic, made a very ingenious machine no 
doubt, but at the same time a very complicated one, which could i>e 
simplified with advantage. This may be done for instance by giv- 
ing up the aatomatic feed movement during the boring. It is im- 
possible to do vfif bout men to look after Ibe working of the ma- 
chines, and these men may just as well feed the drilling part for- 
wards along a screw^ by means of a handle^ sufiicienUy to let tlie 
piston always have its foil stroke, vfithont striking against the eadn 
of the cylinder. 

This simplification, analogous to that of vrbieb we are have %poken 
in c(Mmeclioa vrilh eoal-ciitting nadiines (Jio. tSl^), woold be psr- 
ticolarly osefiil in aa ordinary mine level, wtiere the ntadiines m^y 
^ily be looked after, because they are oeees^arily few in uumlt^. 

(t€4k) NomenMif per<oratori have been tried durinii; th« la$t 
twenty yens. We say tntion ii€tiwujk^tf% msicUun^f in t*fikii 
compressed m acting on a fi Am iivue a k^tt U haioMi^ a|^ffM4 
the borer. We have alreadr iee» tlial \Ui% %MA0sm is inferno 1^ Hm; 
plan of making rwptviiWKl zir act dir^y vn tik UM ih^t W^ 
^y also die Sthmmamm% mMitmt^ M$kh w^ mA t^MkkuHkj tm^ 
toniatic; then the mmdmmt^ W Umm^^ %toi%it^:t0m. hn^, thm^. 
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Crease, Burleigh, etc., etc., in most of which ingenious mechanical 
movements may be observed. However, it seems to us that too 
much trouble has been taken, either to reduce the weight of the 
machine so as lo facilitate the handling (some machines have been 
made weighing less than IcwL), or to make it too completely auto^ 
matic, for this cannot be done without complicating the parts. 

A very light and at the same time complicated machine is neces- 
sarily weak, and requires frequent repairs. We think it is better to 
make a perforator simple and strong, even if these requirements 
should cause it to be less easily set up and less automatic; for, as 
we have just said, this is a theoretical rather than a practical in* 
feriority. 

Among these machines we may point out the Burleigh drill, which 
has already been used in many places in America and in England, 
and is now being tried at the Saint Gothard tunnel. 

We shall mention, lastly, a machine invented lately by Messrs. Du- 
bois and Francois. The latter followed the construction ofSom- 
meiller's machines at the Seraing works, and witnessed the birth oi 
the various improvements that were gradually introduced; he knew 
and appreciated the reasons for these improvements, and his ma- 
chine, without perhaps being the final one that will be sanctioned 
by practice, appears to us at least to satisfy the conditions of eflec- 
tive working, and to be comparatively simple in construction. It is 
shorter than Sommeiller's machine, though nearly as heavy ; it has 
a much greater striking mass and gives fewer blows per minute; 
these circumstances are favourable to the mechanical effect, and 
lessen the wear and tear. 

(165) The principal numerical data concerning Sommeiiler*s 
machine and that of Dubois and Frangois, which have been mostly 
extracted, or calculated, from a paper by M. Pemolet in the Bulletin 
de la Socidt^ min&rale de Saint-itienne for 1873, may be summed 
up as follows : — 
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•OMMIILLBR'I 
PllfORATOR 

TMal length of the machine. 9ft. 9 jins. (2*-98) 

Weight of the machine com- 
plete without the borer. . Scwt. Oqr. ISlbs. (960 kilogr.) 

Weight of the striking mast. iilibs. (iO kilogr.) 

Mameterof the piston. . . . 3*15 inches (0"08) 

Area of back end of piston. . 7-79sq : in. (50*26 sq : centim.) 

Front end, deducting the rod. 2-65sq : in. (17-06 sq : centim.) 

Dseftil surface for percussion. 5*14 sq : in. (S3i8 sq : centim.) 

Woriog preasure in effective 
almoapheres. A^ 

Hanmnm stroke of the piston. 9*8 in. (0"*15) 

Ruaber of blowi per minute. SSO 

Homber of iuma of the borer 
per minute 10 

Total preasure on the piston. 3ewt Oqr. lllbs. (157 kilogr.) 

Half the na piva of the strik- 
ing maai at the moment of 
the blow 274 fool-poondi (38'km.) 

Tdoeity of the maas at that 
time 20feet(9-'l) 

lalf the wit mm eoiplojed 
par miniite in ptododng 
the blow M.900fool-poonds 19,500 kflL) 

Cof rw|wrting horaepower, . f -1 

Tohnae of air expcaded by 
the ■artihip tar each blow 

of the bonr 7»^eid».ifl. (I«*'i44) 

tshuae of air eiyeaded per 

Bumite 11 ciUb. ft Oil""; 

Work that would be eOacted 
by tbia nrfaaae of air aft 

4|atmoqihcres MMIOfooiiKwadfiUiOOluB.) 

famber iadicating the ■aelkl 

dfect^f the ■■rliBF. , . ^^ »#<4 



DUBOIS ARD FRANgOtS* 
NarORATOR 

7ft. i J 108.(1-20) 

4cwt. Iqr. Olbs. (220 kilogr.) 
TO-.'ilbs. (32 kilogr.) 
2 73 inches (0-07) 
S*96sq : in. ^38*48 sq : centim. ) 
2'92sq : in. (18*84 sq : centim.) 
5'96sq : in. (38*48 sq : centim.) 

11*5 in. (0-292) 
ISO 

20 
3ewt.2qr. lOlbt. (192>ilogr.) 



309 fiMt-pooiidi (51 km.) 



1811. 4)la. (Of-e) 



55,SW foot-poanda (7«r>fcm.) 
1-7 



95-75 e«b. iii (1*^ S09) 
9^ c«b. It (tse^ J 



iO>602 ftol'pMiAdt (11125 km) 



u^jm 



4HM 



(!••) Figure 144 gives an idea of the Daboit and Fnm;oi% mu- 
chine, where the piessure of the air is employed direelly* not mIj 
for produeiiig the blow^ but also for rotating the drill. 

It was first enplojed in the Ibrihaie mines l^rm'mcm ^if U^e)« 
and has been feoentlr osed in making a large ero«^>eul, whieh \uUi 
tobe driwen as qoicUy as poisiUe at the KtnitJiiMmj^ uiitw^ ifhuiH- 
StAne). The results as regards rapidity of driving, were t$HM irn* 
portant, for the rale w» more than d^Med, with uMre pm^M^ 
workmen, there might tuve been eteo a ^jtshMtu t^t^^futy m ("jM 
(leaying oot of aeoont the expense of ereeling the umMmtt^ Utr 
compressiag the air ami the pipes for eonteying At. 
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The tools for making the holes and the apparatus for keeping 
them clean are the same as those used with Sommeiller's ma- 
chine. 

We may point out here that it is a useful plan with hard ground 
to bore deep holes (5ft. 6in. to 6ft. Gin. [I'^'TO to 2 metres]), and 
blast them with two successive charges of powder ; the first charge is 
put in at the middle of the hole above a plug of clay rammed down 
very tightly and the second at the bottom of the hole after the da; 
has been picked out. Thus, with a minimum loss of time in put- 
ting the machine in place, you effect a greater progress than could 
liave been obtained with a single charge which could not have been 
placed so deep. 

(167) The different machines which have been spoken of 
(Nos 149 to 166) appear to us to be such as can be recommended 
for practical use ; or at all events they deserve a serious trial, when 
it becomes a question of increasing the daily output of the miner, 
so as, if possible, to reduce the net cost of the mineral, or when 
it is necessary to hapten the execution of a given drivage. 

We shall just mention here, but only as a reminder^ as these 
thifiys are not especially connected with the object we have in 
view : — 

1 . A large number of excavating machines which have been in- 
vented especially in America, and descriptions of which may be 
found in various works, especially in G. Lambert's Voyage dans 
VAm&rique du Nord; * 

2. The use of the plough for effecting by animal power what is 
done by the pick, in ground which, though loose, has a certain 
consistency, which prevents its being at once removed vrith the 
shovel (this system has been successfully employed in Siberia in 
working certain auriferous and platiniferous alluvia) ; 

3. The arrangements employed by Messrs. Borel and Lavalley in 
excavating the Suez canal, and carried out under the direction of 
M. Voisin; 

4. Various machines which appear to us to be either too com- 
plicated, or unsuitable for the hard rocks that the miner usually 
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meets with, such as Captain Beaumont's machine, wliicli culii nio- 
chanically the circular groove and central hole proposed by M. Bur* 
reins; that of Mr. Penrice, which is intended to do away with the 
use of powder and make the work continuous, without other stop* 
pages than those required for changing the tool, by means of culh^rrt 
arranged all over the face so as to chip the whole rock into Hinall 
pieces, which can be carried mechanically to the roar of Iho ma- 
chine; that of Messrs. Valauri and Buquet, called an excavator^ 
which is intended — by an arrangement similar to that of the new 
coal-cutting machine — to make a series of parullcl cuts leaving 
blocks that can be easily detached. 

We do not think it likely that owners of mines will gem^rally 
require, or indeed would, as a rule, be able to employ mucIi (im- 
plicated and cumbersome machines, either for exploring or or- 
dioary working; and as far as breaking ground is concerni'^, it 
seems that the use of mechanical appliances should not in tjenerfU 
be extended beyond the limits which we have already aiiigiied to 
them. 

(iC8) We sum up finally by saying : — 

1. If it is simply a question of increannq the U9eful tifftui 
of the miner, there is reason to hope for some advanbgi; frtm 
eiperimeats wliich may be made with a yfiew i0 imprtfift Urn um^ 
draoical ooodilioiis of bis work, espeeiaily folkmifig \im train of 
ideas pointed out in 5os ^4!7, and t4M to iSS. 

3. If it is a qoestion of reidacing Ike ytneer of Ihe w^frhifuf 
ntmer 6y $ame oiktr force auiing al the m^/rkifuj pUu:e^ Ktm$^9*:^!^4 
tir a^ean to be tbe motite f^mtf «bkb umM^ m ^ nik^ Up I^ 
pitfcrred; and Ibb i di wm ivy be; af^pbed nilb %er) %$t^i «4^ 
^Ullage, as £u- a§ coneenai awMuid iA ^f^yni m ^^A ^/ -^mSktu^^ 
either in Minf omI^ in th^ i^meMhM t^e m$eM ^pi^Us^^ 4n^^ 
exceptional in ff fanceK nJMye tJbe wattm mn Ki ito t fe t^ Uk ommp ^ 
midiiBcs, or wmA oMnr fm4d^ m irnim, Vc^^ 'm f^JL, wi$i$ itm 
ud of ponder or ^owMHle. 

3. Lasdy, Ae if irtim^ii; W ftMii; ail^ n n tt y t €mt$M Ik *M^ 
^^^akAm a fBHol mmmtt. Utemm d wM 4ef$M ^mfs$0Mli% 
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on local circumstances ; all that can be said, is that this importance 
will increase very rapidly for coal-cutting machines in proportion 
as the seams worked are regtdar in their mode of occurrence, and, 
for perforators, in proportion as the rocks to be driven througb 
become harder. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TIMBERING AND WALLING. 



(169) In Chapter Y we discussed the processes by means of 
which underground work is executed ; and in the succeeding chapter 
we referred to the various attempts that have been, and are still 
being made to introduce mechanical appliances, whereby the labour 
of the workman may be lightened or even superseded. 

In whatever way, however, the excavations have been made, they 
eannol usually be left open, eveii for. a short time, without being 
supported in some degree. This is effected, according to circum- 
stances, either by means of timber or masonry. We shall discuss 
these two methods in succession, and, in concluding, we shall give 
a few numerical data which are applicable to them. 



§1. — Timbering. 

(no) Sometimes special workmen called timbermen, repair- 
ers, etc., are employed for this particular work; sometimes the 
miners themselves undertake to set up all the props that are re- 
quired in their working places. The former system can be followed 
where the roof is sufficiently solid to admit of the timbering being 
put in at leisure, after the face of the work has advanced some- 
what ; the latter, where the nature of the roof is such as to require 
timbering, as soon as the mineral has been removed. In the latter 
case, the price paid for mining includes the payment for setting up 
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props : (he limber is always Turnished by the proprietors. In some 
cases, however, a small sum is allowed to the miner for each prop 
or frame set up by him ; this is intended to counteract any ten- 
dency to neglect this work, which might be considered a hindrance 
to the advancement of the face. The miners are so prone to neg- 
lect propping, that when deputies visit their working places thej 
have usually to recommend additional timbering. Plenty of prop- 
wood should be always at hand, and attention should he paid to the 
lengths really required, as the men are apt to exaggerate. 

The ordinary kinds of timber found in (he market may be ar- 
ranged in four classes : hard wood, resinous wood, white wood, 
and fine-grained wood. Among the hard woods are included the 
different varieties of the oak, evergreen ook, chesnut, elm, beech, 
and ash ; among resinous woods, pine, fir and larch ; white woods, 
poplar, aspen, birch, hornbeam, alder, and acacia; lastly, among 
fine-grained woods are box, cherry, apple, pear, mountain ash, 
mulberry, etc. Each of these different kinds of timber has quali- 
ties which fit it for certain uses. 

White oak is, par excellence^ the wood lor limber-work, not 
only on account of the dimensions of the balks that can be obtained, 
but also on account of their great strength. It resists the in- 
fluence of the weather and of the bad air of mines, and when kept 
constantly moist lasts for a long time. Evergreen oak, which is 
found in the South of France, differs from the former by its smaller 
dimensions; it is also heavier, and, consequently, more difficult to 
handle. Chesnut tree often attains a large size, but is usually cut 
when young; the branches are pliable; it is destroyed by the bad 
air of mines, but lasts well when placed under water. 

Elm, beech, and ash are not so plentiful in France as oak; they 
yield pieces which are easily bent and are thus suitable for being 
employed in positions where they have to be curved either tem- 
porarily or permanently. 

Resinous woods are distinguished by thin long straight trunks 
and low density; they can thus furnish either long beams, or 
short, light, straight pieces which are well adapted for timberings 

Pine timber is strong and durable when not exposed to healed 
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or impure air, and is best when kept constantly wet. Fir (Abies), 
which should not be confounded with pine (Pinus), is certainly the 
most plentiful timber in all the great forests of Europe (principally 
the variety il. picea). It is also remarkable for its large dimensions, 
but is inferior to pine in regard to solidity and capability to resist bad 
air or high temperature. Larch, which is only abundant in certain 
localities, is considered to be at least equal to pine and possesses 
the same good qualities to the same degree. White woods are in 
general neither strong nor durable ; they can hardly be employed 
in mines and are usually sold in the form of planks ; on account ot 
their softness they resist shocks well. Poplar, aspen and birch 
have nearly the same qualities. Acacia has the peculiar property 
of resisting the bad air of mines even better than hard woods. 
Experiments were made by placing alternate sets of oak aiid acacia 
in galleries which were warm, dry, and imperfectly ventilated ; the 
oak sets were altered in a few months, and it was found that those 
of acacia were quite sound after the oak ones had become perfectly 
useless. The aider is excellent under water or when buried under 
moist earth ; it supplies very straight easily worked pieces. Horn- 
beam has a fine close grain and forms a link between white woods 
and fine grained woods. The latter are suitable for turning ; they 
are employed for making bearings in machines and as fixed sup- 
ports which require to be accurately made ; but they have no im- 
portance from the present point of view, and in case of need a 
piece of heart of oak carefully selected can replace them in all their 
special uses. 

(171) In pausing to consider the various applications which 
may be available to the mining engineer, we shall make the follow- 
ing recapitulation : 

1. Oak is used in the form of square pieces for the frame-work 
of buildings, the foundations of machinery, tubbing, and in the 
form of props for ordinary timbering in mines. 

2. Evergreen oak is hardly employed , except in the form oi 
props ; or, cut up in the direction of the grain, it is used for making 
the handles of tools. 

# 15 
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3. Chesnut, grown as coppice wood, may be employed for making 
baskets (corves) and also for the handles of tools. 

4. Elm may be occasionally employed like oak for making 
frames for timbering ; its ordinary and special employment « 
however, is in the construction of carriages where it is used 
for the spokes, etc., of the wheels. It is also a good wood for 
turning. 

5. Beech is especially applicable for pieces which require to be 
curved, on account of its flexibility. 

6. Ash, which is essentially strong and pliable, and therefore 
suitable for resisting accidental strains, is useful for the shafts and 
poles of carriages, and for the same reason it is preferred to 
every other wood for the handles of tools. 

7. Pine may be considered to be the most suitable timber for 
mines, as it yields pieces which are both strong and durable, 
more regular in form, lighter, and, therefore, more easily handled 
than pieces of oak. But, when used for frame-work which is ex* \ 
posed to the weather, it does not resist like oak. It may, however, 
be employed for the pulley-frames of winding pits. A great 
height is more easily obtained when this timber is used than wheo 
oak is employed; but the pulley-frames will be less durable what- 
ever care may be taken for their preservation. 

8. Fir is a very suitable wood for light structures, of great 
length. It is, besides, much employed in the form of planks for 
the details of the joinery work of buildings, for the boxes of 
wagons, for air-pipes, etc., etc. It is not very suitable for 
mining timber, although it is employed in those localities in which 
it is abundant. 

9. White woods are best employed in the form of boards for 
making the bodies of waggons or tubs, packing cases, air-pipes etc. 
They are excellent for these special purposes. As they are easily 
compressed, they are capable, to some extent, of adapting them- 
selves to the form of openings into which they are thrust, and this 
quality renders them peculiarly applicable for sheeting and the first 
wedges of tubbing of which we shall speak hereafter. Acacia has 
a special employment viz., for the large pins which join the timbers 
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of wooden ships. It is also an excellent prop-wood, but is not 
sufliciently abundant to be used for this purpose. 

iO. Alder is employed for piles; being easy to bore in the 
direction of its length it is suitable for pump tubes and for the per- 
manent tubing ot artesian wells. 

11. Hornbeam is used for making pulley blocks, etc. 

12. Lastly, the fine-grained woods are used in making bearings 
fortrunions, the teeth of gearing, screws, and in fact pieces of any 
kind which are subjected to friction and therefore require to have 
a fine grain which tukes a kind of polish. 

In concluding this enumeration we will only add, that oak props 
are used in most of the mines of the north of France, evergreen oak 
in the South, and pine in various localities in the South and Centre. 

(17S) Timber for mines can be bought in the market and has 
seldom to be purchased standing. In the latter case, the purchaser 
must form an estimate both as regards quantity and price, of 
timber for carpenter's work, timber for the mine, poles, etc.; and 
of accessory products, fire wood, wood for making charcoal, fag- 
gots, bark, etc. A valuatiou of this kind requires a special know- 
ledge which forms part of the art of forestry, and we shall not here 
enter into its details. 

A mine-manager does not usually occupy himself with these 
matters, but confines himself to purchasing the timber by cubic 
measure, by weight, or most frequently by lineal measure. In the 
last case it is stipulated, that the pieces shall have a certain mini- 
mum diameter at the small end, and they are bought either of the 
full length, or of the length required for the different scams that 
are worked. 

The terms of purchase and the prices vary greatly, and prices 
have, in general, a tendency to rise on account of increasing scar- 
city of the material. 

The following are some examples : 

1 i 
Timber in the form of logs for carpenters' uses ma y cos 1 7 - d . , 8 - d . 

i L 

or 11 -d. per cubic foot (25, 50 or 40 francs per cubic metre) and 
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might reach even Is. 5d., Is. lOd., or 2s.4d.'(60, 80 or 100 francs 
per cubic metre) according to the dimensions and quality. Of laic 
years as much as 3s. 6d. per cub. ft. (150 francs per cubic metre) 
has been paid for pieces of the best quality intended for tubbing. 

Prop-wood costs 15s, 17s. or 21s. per ton (18, 20 or 25 francs 
per 1000 kilogrammes). 

The price per running foot varies according to the dimensions 

from-d. (15 centimes per metre) for thin pieces, to 3d. (1 franc) 

for thick props of 8 to 10 inches (0"-20 to 0"-25) at the small end. 
The mean price is about 2d. per running foot (60 centimes per 
metre) . 

In some localities round wood is bought in deducting one fifth ; that 
is to say, the section is estimated by means of an empirical formula 
and one fifth is deducted, which gives almost exactly the section of 
the square piece that could be furnished by the tree. For this pur- 
pose the circumference is measured with a tape, c=2icr, in the 
middle of the length, and the fourth of this quantity is squared. 

* The calculated quantity is ( - 2r,r ) = '- — , and - of this is - ifr^ = 

\4 y 4 5 5 

1.97r*, or practically 2^^, which is the area of the square inscribed 
in a circle of the radius r. 

Timber is delivered either with or without its bark : the latter 
system is preferable, as bare wood is more easily preserved and is 
equally strong. 

(173) In many cases timber is purchased only at certain sea- 
sons of Ihe year, consequently much of it requires to be stored for 
a considerable time; and as it should be carefully preserved, the 
store should, if possible, be roofed in and well ventilated. If the 
store is not roofed, it should by preference have a northern expo- 
sure ; its floor should be paved and gently inclined so as to facili- 
tate the drainage of rain water. The large pieces should be piled 
up longways resting on supports, and the poles on end. 

Timber which remains long in store should be turned over from 
time to time, and the decaying pieces should be removed. It is 
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best to use the pieees in order, according to the length of time 
they have been in the slorc, and to finish one lot before beginning 
Ihenext. 

II the timber has not been delivered in the form of props, it 

should be cut with a saw rather than with the axe, beginning at 

the thick end so as to have the least waste. The cutting should be 

doDe outside the store, or if not, the splinters and sawdust should 

be carefully removed. This precaution is advisable in order to 

prevent the beginning of decay to which heaps of waste wood are 

subject after a time, as the decay is easily communicated to sound 

limber. Timber decays more rapidly in ihe mine than in fresh 

air, and it has been remarked that this alteration takes place most 

quickly in dry return air-courses in which the air is much vitiated. 

The decay which is attributed to a fermentation of the sap shows 

itself on the surface by the appearance of an easily recognised 

cotton-like mould; at the same time the wood becomes softer by 

degrees until at length a sharp instrument can be easily driven 

to the core by the force of the hand. This rotting is exceedingly 

contagious. The downy clusters developed on one of the pieces of 

a frame, spread rapidly to the others and to the adjoining frames, 

either along the top poles or the rock. 

Sound pieces of timber placed in galleries infested with this 
mould are seldom able to resist for longer than a few months. 

The development of this malady, which is called the dry rot, is 
retarded by using only timber cut at a favourable time of the year 
— Autumn or Winter rather than Spring or Summer — and by pre- 
ference deprived of its bark. The same object is attained by an 
active ventilation, which possesses other advantages, and becomes 
daily more important as the output of individual mines is increased. 
Lastly, it has been observed that frames of oak or pine which 
have been placed in shafts passing through water-bearing strata 
usually endure for a long time. This fact has suggested the idea 
of reproducing the same conditions artificially in drier strata, by 
having in one of the corners of the shatt a small metal pipe pierced 
with minute holes, from which a fine rain is made to play upon 
the frames of timber. 
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on local circumstances ; all that can be said, is that this importan 
will increase very rapidly for coal-cutting machines in propor(i( 
as the seams worked are regular in their mode of occurrence^ m 
for perforators, in proportion as the rocks to be driven throu{ 
become harder. 
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ated between the roof and the limber, so as to prevent small frag- 
ments of sterile matter from falling among the broken-down coal, 
and deteriorating its quality. 

Branches of pine are employed for lining, either singly or lied 
together into small bundles; or, where the lining must be very close 
for the purpose of keeping back runing earth, planks may be em- 
ployed ; in other cases, the slabs obtained in cutting up timber into 
planks will be found useful. 

We have seen that the timber is sent from the store to the mine 

already sawn into the required lengths; The timberman who sets 

up the props has usually no special tool except his axe which 

11 1 

weighs from 4- to 5- pounds (2 to 2- kilos), figure 145 ; on one side 

of the head there is a cutting edge which is not quite parallel to the 
hndle, and on the other side is a poll which is used for driving up 
props. The axe scarcely varies except in the length of its handle 
which is regulated by the height of the working places. The handle 
should be made of ash, split out so as to be made quite along the 
grain. The timberman should also be acquainted yrith the use of 
the pick, and should be able to bore and blast if necessary, in order 
to make room for a frame. 

Joints made by means of the axe must of course be simple, and 
are confined to those in which plane surfaces are in contact ; this 
tool is not suitable for making tenons or mortices, or generally, 
any joint in which one piece is inserted into another. 

Nothwithstanding the simplicity of his work, the timberman must 
proceed conformably to certain principles, which are none other 
than the most elementary notions regarding the strength of ma- 
terials. They may be summarized as follows : — 

A piece of timber has, in general, to resist either a longitudinal 
pressure which tends to break it by crushing, or a transverse pres- 
sure which tends to break it by bending. In the first case, it should 
be set up so that the longitudinal pressure is borne uniformly by 
all points on the transverse section in a direction perpendicular to 
the section; if the pieces are long and liable to bend, their resis- 
tance may be materially increased by putting in struts from one 
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frame to the next, or between the two legs of a frame. In the se- 
cond case, the length of each piece should be diminished as much 
as possible, and where at all practicable tlie ends should be inserted 
in grooves or hitches. In either case, attention should be directed 
to giving stability to each piece by placing it in such a position that 
if a small movement of the rock were supposed to take place, in 
the direction of the resistance under consideration, the effect of the 
movement would be to tighten the timber and increase the load 
upon it. 

In a stall, for instance, where the seam makes an angle a with 
the horizontal plane, a prop intended to support the roof should 
make the same angle with the vertical, or rather a slighUy smaller 
angle^ when fixed in its place. 

(177) These principles are generally acknowledged to be correct 
by all miners. There is, however, one question about which there 
has been much controversy and it has elicited the expression of dif- 
ferent and even contradictory opinions from competent persons. 

It is the following : — 

When a gallery requires to be timbered, should this be done in 
a substantial manner at the first, then afterwards be carefully 
inspected and kept in good order by repairing frames that have 
broken under pressure, putting in additional frames where they 
appear to be necessary, etc. ? Or, on the contrary, should the first 
timbering be considered to be only a provisional one, intended to 
last for a limited time during which it should hinder falls of the 
roof and sides that might obstruct the gallery, and prevent a sink- 
ing of the roof or rising of the floor, both of which might take place 
at the same time; and then, only after the temporary timber has 
been broken, should a substantial timbering be put in ? 

Both systems have their supporters, and probably both sides are 
right from their own particular point of view : in other words, one 
or the other system should be preferred according to circumstances. 

For example, the first timbering should be substantial and should 
be kept in good repair, if the rock is homogeneous, not liable to be- 
come disintegrated through contact with atmospheric air, and has 
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no tendency to thrust inwards and gradually block up the galleries. 
k first movement, which would increase more and more if allowed 
to begin, is thus prevented. 

This is, therefore, a case for the first system. 

If, on the contrary, the first movement of the ground is irresist- 
ible, as, for instance, in the case of a gallery kept open through 
the 90a/*, or gob, for the purpose of communicating with the face, 
thea the second system should be applied. 

Indeed it is evident that the, gob (stowing, filling up), cannot be 
made sufficiently solid at first to resist a general subsidence of the 
roof, and is not thoroughly effective until the weight has squeezed it 
into a nearly solid mass. It would be useless to try to prevent this 
first movement by any system of timbering however strong : the only 
thing to be attempted at first, is to keep up those slabs of stone which 
(end to detach themselves from the roof, and afterwards, when the 
roof has settled permanently, the legs which have been crushed can 
be replaced by more substantial ones. Sometimes legs can be even 
altogether dispensed vdth, if the pack-wails have been solidly built, 
and a strong roof is left after the fall of the false roof. 

By paying attention to the foregoing observations and to local ex- 
perience, the manager of a mine will be able to decide in what 
manner a gallery should be timbered at first. 

Snch are the generalities which should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with this subject, which deserves the close attention of every 
engineer, not only because it involves the security of the workmen, 
but also because timbering is often a very expensive item in the 
cost of mining which can be much modified by good management. 

To these generalities we shall add some details about the cases 
^ich ordinarily present themselves in the course of practical 
working. 



(178) TiMtiilB^ •€ iMit-wMPk sr •€ •r Ji—rj aUUU. — In mOSt 

methods of working applied to beds, as we shall see further on, 
stalls, or walls of greater or less width, are driven forward : the 
^r is temporarily supported for a certain distance behind the face 
by timbering, while still further to the rear it is either allowed to fall 
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or is supported by stowing through which the roads necessary for 
circulation are maintained. 

The most simple form of timbering consists in setting up a 
prop under any part of the roof which is found to be insecure 
when sounded with a mallet; the nature of the sound indicates 
whether or not the first bed of the roof adheres firmly to that above 
it. The prop ought to be cut of such a length that it cannot be set 
up in its proper position, that is to say, nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of the bed (see No. 176) without being struck heavily with a 
mallet or the poll of the hatchet ; its loot ought to be placed in a 
slight hollow cut in the floor with a pick, this is done with a view 
to setting it on the solid rock or gaining a firm hold of the floor 
where its surface is smooth and slippery. In other cases, it is 
placed on a small heap of rubbish which is sometimes covered with 
a board to distribute the pressure, and sometimes surrounded with 
an iron ring to prevent it from spreading. 

A wedge-shaped board (lid, or tymp), is placed between the top of 
the prop and the roof and driven into place by blows ofthe sledge : 
in this way the prop is firmly fixed when it is first set up (see 
fig. 146 and 147). 

A prop such as we have described does not usually remain in 
place for longer than a few days ; it is removed when the face has 
advanced a short distance, so as to allow the roof to fall or to make 
room for gob-stuff. The small heap of rubbish under its foot is 
of advantage at first, as it gives a certain degree of elasticity, aUov?s 
the roof to begin to sink without necessarily breaking the prop, and 
afterwards facilitates its removal. When the rubbish is scraped 
out with a pick, or the ring struck upwards with a hammer, the 
prop usually becomes sufficiently loose to permit its being knocked 
out by a blow for the mallet, and it can then be employed again for 
the same purpose. 

Instead of placing props irregularly and only in places where 
they are found to be necessary, it is more usual to set them up in 
rows in front of the face at distances of 1 to 3 yards from each 
other, the distance between any two rows being equal to the daily 
advancement of the face. 
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A new row of props is set up daily either close to the face or at a 
little distance from it, and the timber in the rear, which is no longer 
required for the support of the roof, is removed and replaced by 
stowing, or the roof is allowed to fall. 

The same props may be used over again several times if they can 
be taken out; but many are lost when a great pressure of the roof 
or a threatening fall prevents their being removed in the usual 
manner. In this case, when the method of working requires the 
roof to fall at a short distance behind the face, the props are 
weakened by cutting them with an axe so as facilitate their 
crushing; for experience has shown, as might have been expected, 
that the pressure on the face diminishes if the roof is allowed to 
tdl in a r^[ular manner in the rear, and is not kept standing over 
toogreat anarea. 

(f79) The possibility of employing the same prop again and 
again in regular seams, in those countries where timber is scarce 
and the {nice of cast iron low , has led to the introduction of 
SBiall pillars of cast iron of a length suitable to the thickness of the 
bed. These pieces may either be solid and have a section aimilar 
to a connecting rod, or they may be made hollow like a pipe : tioUi 
kinds are used in England. In order to facilitate their removal, 
they may be nude in two halves connected by a short piece of chain ; 
when joined together they are held by a tubular ring which paiMtes 
over the joint ibrmed by their oblique (aces which are in contact. 
In order to diqoin them, it is only necessary to strike the ling up- 
wards with a hammer, and as soon as it frees the joint, tlie oblique 
&ce of the npper piece slips on the oblique face of the lower one 
and the two fall oo the floor together <see fig. OH). 

H may be remarked that props of this material might be ofiU^oer 
cmi^oyed than they are at present, especially in mines cooneeted with 
inm works; for, in that case, mben one of them is broken the frag' 
iQents are not neoessaiilv lost bot can be recast in tlM; same (urm* 

(f8#) Instead of solid propi, boUow ones may be used, fur^ 
>tished with femdes md fnovided wUh a strasg serei* ky wesAs of 



(181) When isolated props are insufficient to support a root 
which is apt to break into small pieces, they are not applied to it 
directly. They are then hollowed at the top, placed in rows parallel 
to the face, and made to support poles which run from one to the 
other. Shorl rods (lagging) are placed crossways between the pote 
and the roof, with their ends resting in little hitches cut in the top 
of the coal, until they can be supported by a new line of poles; 
and, lastly, if these short pieces are still insufficient owing to Ibe 
jointy nature of the roof, twigs or branches are placed abo^e them 
before they are driven up tight. 

Props used for this purpose have a diameter of 4 to 8 inches 
(0"-l to 0"-2), and a length equal to the thickness of the bed; the 
poles are ten feet (3 metres) long, and 3 to 4 inches (0**08 to 0"'l) 
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which they can be jammed against the roof. They are used in J 
some mines of the department of the Nord for supporting the roof 
behind the face. They are removed daily and carried forward a , 
short disiancc in the direction in which the face is advancing. Their 
length is 10 or 12 inches (25 or 30 centimeters) less than the 
thickness of the bed. They are surmounted by a cap of iron wih 
a hole in the centre through which a steel screw with a square thread 
passes. The screw is 2 or 3 inches (5 or 6 centimeters) in diam- 
eter ; it has a square head, and is raised or lowered by turning a 
nut which rests on the cap, by means of a long spanner. By turn- 
ing the nut the top of the screw can be pressed forcibly against 
the roof, or rather against a long beam which is used for this piur* 
pose. The foot of the prop rests on a circular sole -piece of the 
same diameter as its own, or somewhat larger. 

This arrangement gives a certain elasticity to the system which is 
favourable to its preservation when the roof presses heavily. Fig. 149 
represents this apparatus and its details. It was invented by M. Der- 
moncourt one of the officials of the Anzin Company, and although it 
seems to present certain advantages, it has not yet been employed 
in other mines. In order that it may be employed to full advantage, 
it appears to require a nearly level bed with a good roof. 
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in diameter; the rods are 4 feet (1*20 metres) long and 1- to 2 in- 
cbes (4 to 5 centimetres) in diameter, and serve for a daily advance- 
ment of 2- to 3 feel (0"-80 to 0"-90). 

This system of timbering is represented in figure 150 for a flat 
bed, and in figure 151 for a steep one : the last figure shows also 
the upper and lower galleries, the former serving as an air-course 
and the latter as a road-way. It is employed in many collieries 
in the North of France and in Belgium, where it is necessary on 
account of the brittleness of the roof, in order to obtain the coal 
sufficiently clean. It is practised with much intelligence and skill 
by the miners of these districts, who are thus enabled to work to 
advantage some beds which would be considered unworkable in 
many other districts. The space behind the faces is filled up 
with slovring, and the timber, being left behind, is completely 
lost. 

It is evident, of course, that as the nature of the roof varies, 
erery degree of support can be employed, from single isolated 
props, to the complete timbering just described. 



(f 8ie) TiMfcniBg •€ «■ otaImut saUeiT. — A gallery requires 
wbat are called frames (sets or dumzes) for its proper support. 
A complete frame consists of a sole-piece (foot-piece, sill, or sleeper), 
^oside props {legs, or arms), and a crown (cap, or collar). The 
sole-piece, which is ordinarily half round, is obtained by cutting 
tbe larger props into two pieces longitudinally. Tlie flat face is 
placed on tbe floor. 

The side props rest in seats suitably cut on the back of the sole. 
Rieir larger end is uppermost. They are slightly inclined so as to 
pve the form of a trapezoid to the frame, whidi is ttiereby in- 
^sed in stability, while at tbe 5^ine time the breadth carried by 
ibe cap is diminished and the useful size of the gallery is not im- 
paired. The hcMns of the cap and legs« are cut so that tlie pressure 
>f the former is supported by the full seetiofi of the ialter. 

The frame is tightfocJ «p after it has beeo ptaced^ Uj fuUing in 
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the same in all such cases, but the details are varied according to 
the consistency of the stuff. The ground has to be held back by a 
suitable timbering, not only on the outside of the frames already 
placed, but also between the last frame and the face; in some 
cases even the face itself has to be supported. The face is advanced 
by uncovering a small area at a time, removing the stuff to about 
the same depth as the side laths have been already driven, then 
replacing the breast-boards; after this the side laths are driven for- 
ward, then the face is advanced, and so on alternately until there is 
room for another frame. 

According to the nature of the ground, the outside lining of the 
frames consists either of strips of wood with spaces between, or of 
closely fitting laths which are sometimes even jointed together; 
they are driven forward diverging slightly towards the front, in 
order that they may be able to bend under the pressure from the 
outside without contracting the face too much. The corner laths 
should be broader in front than behind, so that they may fill up the 
pyramidical space formed by the whole set. 

The frames are often made alternately large and small : the 
larger frame supports the middle of the laths while the smaller 
frame which succeeds receives a new series of laths which sur- 
round it on the outside and pass obliquely to the interior of the 
larger. 

Figures 158 and 159 are sketches ot the arrangements for work 
of this kind : the former supposes the ground to be loose but not 
running, such as fallen roof; the latter, on the contrary, supposes 
the ground to be of such a running nature that it cannot be kept 
back unless the laths are jointed. The second case is much more 
difficult than the first, for it is necessary to support, not only the 
roof and sides, but sometimes also the floor by well jointed laths. 
Even the face has to be sustained by breast-boards held against it 
by struts or stays applied to the last frame put in. If the ground 
is very running, these breast-boards are made only slightly more 
than half the width of the level, and are stayed by struts placed 
parallel to the axis of the drift. These methods are usually em- 
ployed by the Silesian miners. 
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In all cases, the work should be conducted in such a way, that no 
more stuff is removed than what corresponds to the dimensions of 
the gallery, increased by the volume of the limber. Every ad- 
ditional removal of stuff is not only useless but injurious, since it 
sets the ground in motion and increases the pressure. Any further 
running of the stuff must be prevented by using laths jointed 
together as closely as possible, while the interstices are filled up 
with straw, etc. 

When the ground is wholly composed of more or less fine run- 
ning sand, a set of laths is easily driven forward by the blows of a 
sledge. When, on the other hand, there are blocks which stop the 
cutting ends of the boards, they are allowed to fall out if not too 
large; but if they are likely to leave too great spaces, they are cut 
away sufficiently to let the laths pass, and the rest is allowed to 
remain. 

Lastly, when the ground is so loose and fluid that it runs almost 
like water, so that the exposure of only a very small portion of the 
face would lead to an almost indefinite influx of stuff, it has been 
recommended to drive wedges into the face by means of a ram, and 
so to force back rather than to remove the ground. When the pres- 
sure resulting from this operation has become so great that the 
blows of the ram are no longer effectual, some auger holes are 
bored in the wedges, and the stuff allowed to run out until the pres- 
sure has been reduced. The holes are then plugged up and the 
work of driving the wedges is continued as before. The ram may 
be made of a beam suitably hooped and hung by a chain from the 
cap of one of the frames last set up. 

In this process, wedges have been employed, not only in the face 
but also in the floor of the drift, in such a way that the vertical 
wedges were driven downwards, as soon as the horizontal ones were 
far enough advanced to permit of this being done. This system, 
which is represented in figures 159, has been successfully used 
in very difficult ground in Belgium ; the progress was greater, and 
the quantity of stuff removed per lineal yard less , than by the 
common system with laths like that practised in Silesia: 
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(185) Timberiiig of a shaft. — A shaft is a ^ork of importance 
which is usually intended to last for a considerable time, and, for 
numerous reasons which shall be given furlher on, it should be 
walled and not lined with timber; it should have a circular or el- 
liptical section — in every case curvilinear — so as to be suitable 
for the employment of masonry. It may be necessary, however, to 
put in timber temporarily, until it can be replaced a by substantial 
lining of masonry. 

The excavation is made of the form of a polygon circumscribed 
about a circle, whose diameter must be equal to that ot the finished 
shaft, increased by twice the thickness of the walling. The timber- 
ing is composed of pieces overlapping at their ends, where they are 
cut obliquely so as to adapt them to the form of the polygon. 
These frames have laths or poles placed behind them for the support 
of the sides, according to the nature of the ground ; they are put in 
place in descending order, and are suspended by means of a series 
of straps^ or bearers, to a carrying frame whose sides are prolon- 
ged, so that they rest either on the surface or in recesses in the 
solid rock. 

This timbering, which is represented in figure 160, is removed 
frame by frame as the nature of the ground will permit, to make 
room for the definite lining of masonry as it is built upwards. 

(186) When timbering is intended to form the definite lining, 
the section of the shaft is necessarily rectangular; the timbering 
then consists of a series of frames or sets similar to those used in 
galleries, but with the differences which result from the usually 
larger section, the necessity of maintaining them at an invariable 
distance from each other, and, lastly, the importance of making 
everything so substantial at first, that repairs, which might hinder 
the ordinary work in the pit, may be required as seldom as possible. 
The length of the lesser side of the rectangle, is determined by the 
sizes of the kibbles, skips^ or cages^ that are to be used ; that of the 
greater side, by the number of distinct compartments required. 
Two compartments are usually set apart for drawing minerals (of 
course one might be sufficient) ; one may be required for pumping, 
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md another for ladders, or to serve as a downcast or upcast. 

The dimensions of the rectangle having been determined, the 
shaft is laid out so Ihat the lesser side is parallel to the strike of 
the beds which we suppose to be stratified (*). 

A set consists or four pieces of timber — two long (wall-plates)^ 
and two short (end pieces) — ; these are either round or square ac- 
cording to the importance of the shaft. 

The sets are placed vertically above each other, and maintained at 
a distance of 3 to 6 feet apart by means of supports, (studdles)^ 
placed in the angles and fastened to each set (see fig. 161). 

Where the nature of the ground is favourable, the sets are built 
upon each other in series ; each series begins with a set of bearers 
which differs from the other sets in so far, that the wall-plates are 
made longer, and their ends rest in deep hitches cut in the solid 
nek. A lining of poles or more or less jointed laths is placed 
Mnnd the sets and jammed tightly by means of wedges. 

When the timbering has to be done from above downwards, as the 
pit is deepened, the successive sets are hung from an upper frame 
by means of pieces nailed from one set to the other. 

If timber is plentiful and cheap, a shaft in loose ground may be 
lined with frames close together (fig. 162). 

The buntons (dividings^ byals^ or dividers)^ which divide the com. 
partments, help at the same time to stay the wall-plates; for this 
reason these pieces are not cut through to half their thickness, but 
are cut as shown in fig. 163, so as to utilize them as stays as much 
as possible, and not to weaken the wall-plates to any great extent. 

The interior faces of the sets and buntons, carry the guides which 
conduct the cages, or the air-tight casing of boards required for an 
air compartment. 

The figures referred to, represent the principal details already 
given, corresponding, in the case of shafts, to those given above for 
galleries (Nos. 181 and 183). 

(187) When the ground is so loose that the sides must be sup- 

(*) In a shah sunk on a lode, Die longer side is parallel to the strike of the lode. 
fmultUan. 
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ported by timber at once, we have the case similar to that described 
in No. 185, and similar methods are followed. 

The principle of the work consists in placing the sets as the 
shaft is deepened ; each set is hung from the preceding one, and 
laths which are sometimes jointed, are driven in behind it in a di- 
verging manner. The laths are driven even in advance of the sink- 
ing, and the bottom of the shaft is covered with planks so as to 
allow small portions to be excavated at a time. 

This work is generally preceded by an excavation at the centre 
of the pit, lined with boards nailed to a square frame 2 ft. 8 in. 
(O'^'SO) square, which has the double object of dividing the sinking 
and forming a well (sink)^ from which the water can be raised with- 
out taking up the sand at the same time. 

Figures 164 represent in plan, and section parallel to the wall- 
plates; the above is the system of spilling as practised in Silesia. 
Figure 165 is another section of the same shaft, parallel to the end- 
pieces ; it shows a system of vertical pieces which are placed in the 
corners, and stayed against each other in such a manner as to pre- 
vent as much as possible every deviation from the perpendicular. 

Lastly, it the ground is so liquid that even small portions of it 
cannot be uncovered for an instant, the bottom of the shaft might 
be filled up with pointed wedges, which could be driven in by means 
of a ram so as to force back the ground. This process corresponds 
to that already mentioned for galleries, No. 185. 



§ 2. — Walling. 

(188) This means of support is frequently employed in mines ; 
it is therefore important that we should point out those cases in 
which it ought to be preferred to the more commonly used methods 
of timbering. 

Firstly, in regard to first cosl, the two methods are not compar- 
able. Good walling built with mortar, costs at least three or four 
times as much as a perfectly complete timbering for an ordinary 
gallery, and at least twice as much for a large shaft. On the other 
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hand, a timber lining may cosl much more for repairs; it may 
happen, for instance, that at the end of several months, or a year, it 
will be necessary to place new sets between those first put in ; after 
a time, both the newer and the older sets will have been succes- 
sively replaced, as their pieces give way on account of the pressure 
of the ground, or are destroyed by dry-rot, especially in return air- 
shafts or galleries. The cost of maintenance, which increases with 
time, may, therefore, more than counterbalance the smaller first 
cost, so that at the end of five or ten years, a gallery lined with 
masonry will be found to have cost less in the aggregate than a 
timbered one. It should be mentioned also, that this calculation 
takes no account of the loss of work which would be caused by 
stoppages for repairing a timber lining, especially in the ciise of a 
shaft through which a large amount of stuff has to be dravm. 

It should be represented, however, that the choice between the 
two methods should be modified in a subordinate manner by the 
relative prices of the materials, the cost of workmanship in the 
district, and, principally, by the length of time during which the 
work is to be kept open. 

If the question be closely examined, it will be found that wall- 
ing has not been employed as often as it might have been with ad- 
vantage. In order, however, that this remark may be correct, it 
must be understood to apply only to Ihe case in which the walling 
can be made so substantial at first, that it will last for the whole 
length of time during which the gallery is to be kept open, without 
requiring notable repairs ; that is to say — referring to the consi- 
derations of No. 177 — to the cases in which a definite tim- 
bering may be put in at first, and excluding those in which there 
is a first irresistible movement of the ground, which would break 
up and destroy any masonry however strongly or carefully built. 

On the whole, it may be said, that the practice of walling ought 
to become more general as timber gets scarcer and dearer, as 
mines become deeper and more extensive, and the works below 
ground have to be kept open for longer periods. It should be 
considered, moreover, that walling is indispensable in certain cases, 
as, ior instance, in large excavations such as tunnels for railways 
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and canals, or in the chambers destined to receive ventilating fur- 
naces or steam boilers. Nevertheless, it does not seem probable, 
that walling could altogether supplant timbering in the ordinary 
workings of a mine. 

(180) We may distinguish two different kinds of walling : wall- 
ing with dry stones which is more like ordinary stowing {gobbing), 
and true walling with mortar; each of these may be further sub- 
divided into, walling with parallel joints, like pillars intended to 
resist vertical pressure, and walling with converging joints, forming 
arches to resist lateral pressure. 

The materials employed are rubble-stone, brick, and, very excep- 
tionally, hewn stone. The rubble-stone is rough and more or less 
dressed : limestone and coal-grit are readily employed, also gneiss, 
mica-schist, slates and other rocks with a more or less distinct 
cleavage, which split into flat easily handled blocks. Bricks have a 
great superiority on account of their rectangular shape, and the 
simple proportion which exists between their three dimensions, 
which is usually that of the numbers 1 , 2, and 4. For instance, the 
length may be 9-4 in., the breadth 4*7 in., and the thickness 2*4 in., 
(24, 12, and 6 centimetres) forming a solid of 9*4 x 4*7 x 2*4= 
106-03 cubic inches (24xl2-x6 = 1728 cubic centimetres). 

Supposing the mortar joint to be - inch (1 centimeter), thick, a 

o 

brick will occupy a volume of 9*8 X 5*1 X 28 = 139-94 cubic 
inches (25xl3x 7 = 2275 cubic centimetres), or there will be 
333 in a cubic yard (440 in a cubic metre) if the joints be well made, 
or, roundly stated, 400 (500), taking waste into account. 

These bricks ought to be properly burnt; if they are burnt too 
little they have not a sufficient degree of hardness, and if too much 
they are vitrified on the surface, so that the mortar cannot bind 
them ; overburnt bricks however are better than underburnt ones. 
The earth used for making them should be distinctly clayey and 
free from calcareous nodules, for these would be changed into quick- 
lime during the process of burning, and would slake, and destroy the 
bricks when they were exposed to moisture as in mines. The re- 
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quisite degree of burning is ascertained either by observing the 
colour for a given clay, or by the ring emitted by the bricks v?hen 
they are tapped lightly. 

Bricks are particularly well adapted for the rapid construction 
of arches. The side walls, or piers, are often built of rubble-stone 
and the arches of brick. 

(190) It is not our intention to enter into the minute details 
which belong to the art of building, wc shall simply point out cer- 
tain rules which ought to be observed in regard to buildings under- 
ground. 

In the first place, hydraulic mortar is generally employed; it 
should be made thick, should be used as sparingly as possible, 
forming simply a continuous thin bed between the successive cours- 
es, and should completely fill the spaces left between the stones of 
the same coui^e when they are pressed closely together. When 
the stones or bricks are porous, they should be moistened before 
being put in their places. 

No space should be left, either in the body of the masonry, or be- 
tween the masonry and the ground that is to be supported, and 
pieces of timber, even poles and laths, should be removed as far as 
possible. All spaces behind the ii^alls, left vacant by the removal 
of timber, should be carefully packed with rubbish (attle)^ or better 
still, with concrete. 

When it has been decided to wall a level, the work should be 
done fortwith in a sufficiently strong manner. (See No. 188). 

In masonry with parallel joints, which has to act like a pillar, 
the joints should be perpendicular to the pressure to be supported. 

In arches, the chord of the arc should be nearly at right angles 
to the pressure ; the imposts, or springers, should be as solid as 
possible, and the thickness should increase as the arch becomes 
flatter, for a chord of given length. It would be quite useless to try 
to give formulae for calculating the thickness, since the amount of 
the pressure which the arch will have to sustain, is unknown, and 
hardly even its direction. 

Masonry is constructed in successive courses, in each of which 
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care must be taken to break joint with the preceding ; the joints 
of one course are also made across those of a preceding one in 
order that the mass may be tied in every sense. The tieing is 
increased by the employment of binders : old timber, cut so that its 
length is equal to the thickness of the masonry, may be conven- 
iently employed for this purpose. 

Having given these generalities, we shall now proceed to consider 
the various cases that present themselves in practical working. 

(101) IValUny of m ^allerj throngh stowing for malntalnlag eomk- 

mimicatioowith the working faee. — This work is less waiting pro- 
perly so called than a kind of filling up which is generally combined 
with the employment of timber. The space in the rear of the 
working face is usually filled up with rubbish furnished by the bed 
itself, or taken from another part of the mine, or brought from the 
surface. The rubbish is thrown in with the shovel, no special care 
being taken to pack it against the roof; a continuous wall, however, 
is built along the side of the gallery which is to be reserved, or 
lines of pillars made with the best stones picked from the rubbish, 
and faced with a certain amount of care on the side next the road. 
In this masonry, old props may be very advantageously employed as 
binders through the whole thicl^ness of the wall, which may be 5 to 
7 feet (1"'50 to 2 metres) and upwards. If it is necessary to sup- 
port the roof of a gallery formed in this way, caps may be used 
whose ends repose on the side walls, and often on pieces of old 
timber placed longitudinally, so as to distribute their pressure over 
a sufficient base. 

Fig. 166 represents this system which gives, at a small cost, a 
sufficient support for the several weeks or months during which 
the gallery should remain open ; it is preferable to a true walling 
with mortar which would be loo expensive, and would not resist the 
inevitable sinking of Ihe roof more efTectually. 

Instead of being made through the stowing the road might be 
made along the side of the solid coal, so as to limit the quantity of 
timber required on one side ; it is well to remark, however, that 
this position instead of being advantageous is often the reverse* 



for the roof breaks at the side of tiie solid wlien il sinks upon the 
stowing, and all miners know well that, in this case, a road is more 
easily kept in the middle of the stowing than in the line which se- 
parates the stowing from the solid. 



(tWZ) WaiBiv ^r M uwMmmwj ffiJicry. — In this kind of wall- 
ing there are a certain number of cases to be considered. 
In a gallery, it is oflen composed of two side walls of quarry 

stone 3- feet (1 metre) high, surmounted by an arch of 5- feet 

(1 metre) radius : thus, when the walling is finished, the gallery is 
6 ft. 6 in. (2 metres) wide, and 6 It. 6 in. (2 metres) high in the 
middle (fig. 167). 
The side walls are sunk 4 to 8 inches (10 to 20 centimetres^ into 

the floor, and are 2 to 3- feet (CG to 1 metre) in thickness. The 

arch is seldom more than two bricks or 18 inches (0**50) thick, 
and sometimes it is only one, or one and a half. 

If the gallery was timbered in the first place, it oflen happens Uiat 
the timber must be removed and the gallery enlarged to make 
room for the masonry. But when the masonry itself can be built 
in the interior of the frames, the latter ought to be removed as well 
as the lagging (laths) , and all the resulting empty spaces should 
be carefully filled up. 

The construction of the side-walls does not present any peculi- 
arity. (^nti*es for the arch are formed by means of strong bai*s of 
iron, bent to the required curve, and provided with the necessary 
boards; each bar has two toes which rest on the side-walls. 

This arrangement has the advantage, that the work of building the 
arch may be carried on without interrupting the traffic in the gallery, 

(103) If it is seen that the pressure comes, not only from the roof 
but also from the sides and floor^ in consequence of the tendency 
of the last to rise up, a walling in the form of an ellipse (or rather 
a curve with several centres) is employed, in order to resist the 
pressure in every direction. 
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The complete walling comprehends, firstly, an inverted arch, or 
invert^ at the bottom, the chord of which is equal to the breadth of 
the gallery. 

Adding to this first clement the size of the gallei7 at a given 
height, and its total height, we have all the elements necessary to 
determine the section. 

We proceed in the following way : 

Let AB be the width at the base (fig. 168), CE the greatest width 
at a given height, DD' the height from the key-stone of the arch to 
the chord of the invert at the bottom. Introducing the chord BG, 
and drawing from its middle point -a perpendicular until it cuts 
the horizontal line CE, we find in the centre of the arc BC. From 
m as a centre the quarter circle DF is described, and DG is taken 
equal to Dm = mG. The angle DmG of the equilateral triangle is 
60°, and the angle GmF which is its complement is SO"". Draw CH 
parallel to GF and HO' parallel to mG, and the centres of the arcs CH 
and DH, which complete the half profile of the gallery, are found in 
0' and 0". The three arcs BC, CH and HD coincide in the points C 
and H. 

The corresponding angles at the centre, are : for the first, the 
angle COB which depends on the relative position of C and B ; for 
the second, the angle CO'H which is 30** ; and for the third, the angle 
HO"D which is 60^ 

As to the invert ot which AB is the chord, it may be described 
by means of an arc of a circle of which 0^'' is the centre and 
O^'B the radius, and then it will coincide with the arc BC at the 
point B. But a depressed arch is more often employed, the centre 
being somewhere in the vertical DmD', in supposing it to have a 
given curve D'D", that is to say, in making a circle pass through the 
three points AD"B. The centre 0'^ will be found by drawing a per- 
pendicular from the middle of the line BD" until it cuts the vertical 
DmD'. 

The section of the gallery will present an acute angle at B of 
which OBO'"" is the supplement. It is convenient in this case to 
place a corner stone at B, cut in such a way as to form a springer for 
each of the arches BA and BC. 
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The thickness of a wall of this kind is not the same at all points. 
It ought to depend at each point, partly on the radius of the curve, and 
partly on the unknown pressure that will be developed. We should 
have a J^ind of limit if we supposed the ground to be so movable 
and running as almost to approach the state of a liquid, in which 
case the pressure would be uniformly distributed and would every- 
where act in a direction perpendicular to the external surface. In 
order to obtain an equal strength at each point, in this case, we 
should require to make the corresponding thickness proportional 
to tl^e radius of the curve. Usually, the thickness of the upper arch 
is one brick, or one and a half, and of the sides, two bricks, or 
two and a half, when very strong lateral pressure has to be resisted. 

The plan given above, which consists in tracing the half outline 
of the cross section of the gallery with three centres, or, taking a 
bottom arch into account, with four centres, is sufficient for galleries 
of small section such as those ordinarily constructed in mines. 
The number of centres is usually increased for galleries of large 
section, or an elliptical profile is adopted. 

(104) When a gallery has been driven in running ground with 
the aid of the special methods of timbering described at the end of 
No. 181, it is often found convenient to replace the sets and laths by 
walling, after the ground has become drier and less shifting. This 
work is done backwards, from the inner end of the gallery towards 
the entrance, as in this way laths can be more easily supported after 
a set has been removed to make room for the walling, and then the 
laths can be drawn out after the walling is built up. Timbering 
is replaced by walling, set by set, and for a given set, piece by piece. 
The uprights are cut at the foot, in the first place, and the sole-piece 
together with its bottom laths are lifted, in order to make way for 
the bottom arch; then the uprights themselves are cut away pro- 
gressively as the side walls rise up, the cap, etc., being supported 
by provisional props. After this, the centpe is set up, the top parts ' 
of the legs and the cap are removed quickly, and are forthwith 
replaced by a course of the arch. 

This work is easily described but difficult to carry out, and 
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can only be done by skilful workmen. The art of the workman 
consists in dividing, as much as possible, the removal of a set, and | 
sustaining provisionally the parts which remain, in such a way that 
no part of the ground is unsupported by the laths, until the ma- 
sonry itself is brought to bear against it. 

A building of this kind is more solid, and more easily executed, 
when good hydraulic mortar is used. 

(105) For ground of the kind just described, a method has been 
proposed and carried out successfully, which consists in walling the 
gallery directly as it is driven. 

The face of the work is maintained and advanced by small parts 
at a time, in the manner described in No. 181 . The circumference 
of the gallery is kept up by plates of iron which are held in 
place by iron frames. They are always supported by the ground 
in advance of the cutting, and in the rear they rest on the ma- 

sonry which is advanced in stages of about 3- feet (one metre) in 

proportion as the cutting allows the hinder frames to be removed 
and placed in front. 

The iron frames are made of two pieces for the purpose of being 
easily taken down. They are carried by an iron sole-plate into which 
they are fitted by a mortise. The iron sole-plate rests on a wooden 
one which is pushed aside when the frame has to be taken down. 

The three frames are kept parallel, or bound together by means 
of two iron rods which pass through their interior ribs and are 
cottered on right and left to each rib. The iron laths which are 
supported by the frames, are furnished with a series of holes, by 
means of which they can be forced forward with the point of a lever, 
as the work advances. 

This arrangement is represented in fig. 169 as a whole, and in 
its principal details relative to the frames themselves and to tieing 
them together; the iron. laths and the manner of suppprting them 
are also shown (see plates). 

This method is very advantageous, because the expense incurred 
for laths in the ordinary system described in the preceding number^ 
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issayed; but it does not, perhaps, adapt itseli with the same case 
to all the circuiDstances of piercing very difGcult ground. 

(1 ••) We have seen, in the case of timbering, that under cer- 
tain conditions it is not necessary to use complete sets of four 
f ieoes for frames ; and in like manner it is easy to see, that walling 
may sometimes be confined to two side walls when the roof is suf- 
ficiently solid, and sometimes to a more or less flat or elliptical arch, 
if the sides of the gallery are very firm while the roof is more or 
less liable to give way. It is also evident that, when seats of suf- 
ficient solidity cannot be obtained, imposts for the arch may be made 
by means of suitably arranged wall-arches. 

There may thus be a large number of different combinations 
ihich are easy to imagine ; several examples of these are given in 
%are8 170 to 179; they are taken from Gatzschmann's work on 
availing in mines. 

These different figures, for an explanation of which we refer to 
the description of the plates, represent different cases of drifU made 
io lodes. They suppose the walls to be sometimes solid, sometimes 
more or less loose ; sometimes also, they suppose that the lode is 
intact below the gallery, at other times, that the ground immediately 
above, is either already worked, or will be worked without delay. 

These arrangements are met with in the lodes of Saxony, where 
availing has been more generally employed than in most other me* 
UUiferoos districts. 



(tW7) iViriMiic mi m ifcafi — We have already said, that a shaft 
differs from a gallery in having generally a larger sectional area ; 
it differs also in the position of its axis which is usually perpen- 
licular. 

The first of these circumstances demands an increase of tlie 
Qeans of security mliich may be required by weak ground ; f lie sec- 
Ud permits them to be dimini^tied. 

However, the fiist may be cou^dered uh by fstr (he riiore \m\iQr' 
^nt, and a shaA is uMialiy made as secure as po«bible, iniiU mi no 
Qont of tbe leDglh of time it has f^ last« and because of the great 
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inconvenience which would result if frequent repair^ were required 
which might hinder or slop the winding or pumping. 

It may, therefore, be said that, as a rule, a pit likdy to be long 
in usCy should be walled. 

This principle having been admitted, the circular form is that 
which affords the greatest facility for the execution of the masonry 
and at the same lime gives the best conditions of resistance to a 
pressure coming from any direction. 

However, the whole section of a round pit cannot be so easily 
utilized to advantage as that of a rectangular one; but this is a 
secondary inconvenience as regards expense, and may, on the contra- 
ry, be an appreciable advantage when the ventilation is considered. 

Besides, the inconvenience indicated may be partially avoided by 
giving to the pit an elliptical section, or still better, a section ef the 
general form of a rectangle but having the sides in the form of arcs 
of circles of large radius. 

The last system is much employed in Germany; but in England, 
Belgium and France the circular form is generally preferred, and 
seldom with a ^nailer diameter than 10 feet (3 metres) or more 
than 13 to 16 feet (4 to 5 metres). 

Within the last twenty years, many pits have been sunk having a 
diameter of 13 ft. (4 metres). If the walling is to be two bricks 

thick, then (he excavation should be at least 16 - feet (5 metres) in 

diameter, reducible to 13 feet (4 metres) at those points where the 
ground is sufficiently firm and the beds nearly horizontal, when 
they can be left without any means of support. 

Even in this case, however, it is usually considered safer to build 
a lining of the thickness of at least one half brick, so as to prevent 
any possibility of an accidental slip. This precaution is always 
observed, even where the ground is solid, either for the first few 
yards below the surface, which are always more or less disintegrated 
by atmospheric agencies, or for the purpose of keeping back the 
rubbish extracted from the shaft, which is often employed for form* 
ing a bank round about the mouth (collar)^ of two or three yards in 
height above the natural surface leveh 
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These few yards of walling arc sometimes placed on a foundation 
formed in the ground itself when it is solid. Bricks or quarry-stones 
dressed on five sides, and cut in the form of voussoirs are employed : 
Ihey are about 1 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. 4 in. wide (0"-40 to 0"-70). The 
side turned away from the pit, is left rough. The space betwixt the 
wall and the earth is filled with clay tightly rammed, in order to 
prevent the infiltration of surface water. Sometimes the wall is 
built of a conical form, widening somewhat towards the top, in 
such a way that the mouth of the pit is rather greater than the 
ordinary section. 



(198) When a pit requires to be walled, it is not usually the case 
that a bed of sufficient resistance is hiet with, whereon the walling 
can be rested immediately. 

Under these circumstances, it is placed upon a carrying frame 
called a curb^ or crib. 

The ordinary work, in ground of tolerable firmness, is carried on 
in a series of successive seclions. 

Supposing the pit to have been sunk and walled to a certain 
depth : the sinking is recommenced with a diameter equal to that 
of the masonry; after this, the excavation is gradually enlarged as 
it descends, leaving a sort of cornice which sustains the curb of the 
last section of the masonry. The sinking is then carried on for a 
certain number of yards, varying according to the firmness of the 
ground. When a bed suitable for the seat of a new curb has been 
reached, or when it is expedient to continue the walling, the seat for 
the curb is cut, and the sinking is continued for a short distance, to 
form a sump or well; the curb is then pul into place, and the wall- 
ing built upon it. When the curb immediately above has been 
nearly reached, the cornice is removed in small portions at a time, 
and replaced by props which bear on the newly constructed mason- 
ry; these props are removed one by one, as the masonry is raised 
to support the under surface of the curb. 

When Ihe walling has been finished in this manner, the shaft pre- 
sents a series of sections which have been built in descending 
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order, each section, however, having been b.uilt from below up- 
wards. 

These different sections are separated from each other by curbs 
which remain fixed in the wall. . 

The foregoing is a general description of the work. 

It should be understood that, in order to carry out the construc- 
tion of a lining of this kind properly, the rules pointed out in 
No. too should be attended to. There are, however, special cir- 
cumstances in a work of this kind, requiring additional details which 
are not necessary in walling a gallery. 

In the first place, it is necessary to provide a solid bearing for 
each section of the masonry to rest on. The object of the carrying 
frame, or curb, is to provide this bearing, and at the same time as it 
presents a regular surface for the first layer of stones, to distribute 
the pressure over the whole surface of the cornice. Sometimes, the 
curb simply rests on the cornice; or it is wedged firmly against the 
side ; or it is supported by bearers, that is to say, several of the pieces 
which compose the frame are made longer, and have their ends in- 
serted into deep hitches. 

The object of the last arrangment, is to relieve the cornice when 
the sinking is continued. However, the cornice has not to bear 
the whole weight of the masonry, since the packing behind, and the 
slight movements of the ground when it comes to bear against it, 
would often prevent the masonry from descending when once 
the mortar has set, and then even the cornice itself might be 
removed. 

The curb is sometimes formed of square timber, in pieces which 
form a polygon inscribed within the circle of the pit, sometimes 
of two or three courses of thick planks, placed upon each other so as 
to break joint, and held together by bolts. In the latter case, a cir- 
cular ring is formed whose interior diameter is the same as that of 
the masonry, while its breadth is at least equal to the thickness of 
the wall. 

In the second place, the men do not work standing on the ground 
as in walling a gallery, so that some arrangement for supporting 
them at their work is required. 



TiMnKP.i.Nj; AM) WAi.UNr.. r^i 

Two methods arc eiiiployi'd Tor lliis puipoMi : eilluT I hey des- 
cend and work in a large elliplical liib, or re|)airiii«; Kil)I)!r I7/V/ 
Curnwall), nut moiellian'2 i'l. 8 in. 18O cenlimelresi deep; or lliey 
i^uppo^l lliemsclves on a AiVjiQ as the nnilding rises by means of 
beams fixed in holes lell provisionally in fhe masonry (*). These 
beams support a temporary floor of planks on which a larger num- 
ber of men can work tlian in (he tub, so that (he time taken up 
in raising the stage is amply repaid. 

Lastly, some means should be taken for pelting rid of (he water 
^vliich sometimes trickles abundanllv from Ihe walls of the shall 
•'•nd would hinder the work if il were allowed to fall on the last 
course of masonry as il is being built up; (Mideavouis are therefore? 
'>^ade to conduct it to the boltom ol tlie seeli(»n, win-re it can flow 
out. For this purpose a east inm lube is bnill in at the boMom of 
llie section, or a large horizdulal aug(*r hole is made in Hit* curb it- 
^*lf, communicating wilh a virlie.il om;. 

The outlet thus provided, is |lae(Ml in eommunieation with a 
^"Grlieal tin tube pierced wilh holes whieh is lengthened as the 
"Uilding rises, or wilh a triaiiLiuIar space formed againsl Ihe side 
*^^'liind the masonry by miNins of two boarils. While the packing 
^^"ilh concrete behind Ihe wall is going on, care must be laken to 
*^^e\) the surface of Ihe packing a lillh* below Ihe lop of (he last 
^Ourse and in( lined lowards the point \Nheie Ihe lube or the boards 
'^Ovc been fixed. 

In this wav all the wal(»r which exudes from the* surface of Ihe 
^i.'clion which is being walled, both that from the part already buill, 
*Mid that from Ihe slill exposi'd part of the roik, flows oul by ihe ori- 
fice at the bottom. 

When one section has been completed and it is again necessary 
ttj resume the sinking, Ihe watcM* can be kept back (Mlhc^r by shutting 
*l cock providcnl for thai pnrpost^, or by driving a j)lug into the hole ; 
or, if it is consi<l(Med b(»ller lo allow Ihe waler lo flow out so as not 
lo satural** the masonrv premalureK, a cari\ass ho^e is filled lo the 
orifice and by this means it is conducted to lln^ well (x////.), and 

' 111 En^'laiulf lln*>laj;i' is si-»iiioliiHPh ^ll^p^l^l^d in llu* shall l»> hvo ropos which pass 
uvci* pullies and arc nianipulalLul l>y means ot crabs at the suilace. Tmmlalom. 
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prevented from falling like rain on the heads of the workme 
A similar expedient is made use of for getting rid of (he wa 
>vliich exudes from the walls of the other sections. It is arres^ 
by one ol'tlie curbs on which tlie masonry has been kept ash 
distance back from tlie edge, for the first two or three courses, 
gutter is formed in the upper surface of the exposed part of t.l:me 
curb, and the water falls into it drop by drop; an oblique hole Co 
which a mouth-piece or small lube is fitted, communicates with ttmc , 
gutter, and thus the water is conducted to tiie /br/» or to a special' 
reservoir. This arrangement is called a gargoyle, ' 

The preceding is the description of ordinary walling, and may l-»e 
called the normal process. It supposes that the ground is lirMH 
enough to allow of the striking being carried on without timber f^^r 
several yards, until solid ground is reached on which a curb can l^e 
placed. 

Fig. 181 gives a general idea of the work as it has been describ^^ 
above ; the pit is supposed to be completely wuUed from the suria^^ 
downwards to the second last section AB. Smking is then pi* 
ceeded with, timber being put in where necessary, to a depth 
where a new section is begun ; a cornice has been lelt under (i 
curb AB; a sump has been cut out below the level of CD; the n^ 
curb is in place, and tlie walling has been commenced on it whir* 
will be raised lo the lower surface of the curb AB, after the corni( 
lias been removed. 



-h 
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(109) As the ground becomes less firm, the number of curbs ha^ ^^ 
to be increased or their distance from each other diminished, and::^^^' 
the time arrives when the solidity which can be no longer [oxxtai^^^ 
in a cornice, has to be sought for in a support higher up tlu 
shall. 

The curbs may thus be placed at distances of two yai'ds or less^ 
each being hung from an upper curb by iron rods, or by beam! 
firmly iiaik'<l from one to the other and reaching to the carryinj 
curb wliirh is held fast in the rock, or rests on the surface. 

The support at the surface may be obtained in various ways. Foj 
inslauic, a large frame may be employed with its ends resting 
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tk surface, ir il is linn ; or the ends may rest on liiick planks, if llie 
surface is yielding, 
Otliemse, a number of wooden beams placed radially round 
[, about Ihe shaft, may be employed ; Ihey project over the edge to 
a distance of about 4 or 5 inches (lU or 12 centimetres). The 
number of supports of this kind may be increased as required. 
Eacb of these is pierced at its inner end by a vertical hole through 
which a long iron rod, screwed at ils upper extiemity, is passed; 
the ixmI has a kind of claw at its lower end, on which the curb 
rests^ the screws serve for adjusting the bearings of the curb. 

(too) If the ground is very running, and the pit, which has been 
limbered in the first place in the manner described in No. 187, 
requires to by wuUed immediately allerwards, then the conditions 
are the same as those already described lor galleries in No. 104. 

Itis therefore expedient to proceed in tiiesame way. 

The walling is done at once from the bottom upwards. An in* 
^crt of hemispherical form or more or less flattened, is built to form 
a solid foundation on which the fir^t course of masonry is placed. 
1*6 ordinary work ought always to be conducted in such a manner, 
that every part of the ground may be supported until it comes into 
^^ntact with the masonry; thus the frames should be removed 
piece by piece, and the laths, if not leil in, are drawn out progres- 

■ 

*'*ely from below upwards, the drawing out of one series not being 
^mpleted until the end of the next has become engaged behind the 
"masonry. 

I^roceeding in this manner, the exterior of the masonry is in« 
*5ribed in the interior of the rectangle formed by a series of laths. 
I' n^ay, however, happen that the section that could be obtained 
"^ this way is not large enough ; for it is often the case that the pit 
"^^ been sunk of small area in the first place, in order to facilitate 
^'^^ vork. 

"The final walling shouhl then be made at the same lime as the / 

PU is enlarged, that is to say, in the same measure as the masonry is 
^ised. The lallis which sustain the sides are treated as if they were 
^^sl-boards ; that is to say, each is removed successively, a little 
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earth is scraped oul, and llie lalli replaced iiinnedialcly al the bot- 
loin of the excavation thus produced. The provisional support of Uie 
ground above is provided for, by driving in planks horizontally at 
the top of the enlargement. When a certain space has been enlarged 
in this way, it is immediately built up with a corresponding course 
of masonry. In this manner the fmislicd pit may have a greater 
interior section than the original limbering. 

(1201) Lastly, in the vei y running watery ground, which is often 
encountered in Silesia and the Ruhr basin, a system is followed 
which consists in walling the pits directly; in this respect, it res- 
sembles the system of No. 195, but differs from it essentially in 
the fact that, no support being obtainable whereon to raise the ma' 
sonry, the whole column is allowed to descend and the building is 
done at the top. 

The arrangement includes a curb armed with a cutting shoe, 
which serves as base to the whole walling; on this, a kind of move- 
able lower is built, whereon new layers of masonry are placed as it 
descends. 

The lower cutthig curb is placed at the bottom of a pi*eliminary 
excavation of large diameter, which has been timbered as the nature 
of the ground has required. The masonry is raised on this curb. 

' At distances of about Iwovards from each other, curbs are inter- 

•I 

calated in the masonry; they are lied to each other and to the cut- 
ting curb, by means of bolts which puss through the masonry itself. 

Otherwise, the tying together of the diil'erent curbs is eflected by 
means of beams which serve also to divide the pit into compart- 
ments. 

Besides, the masonry is, as it were, boxed in by a close lining of - 
planks nailed to the curbs over the whole outer surface. Lastly, ^ 
if it is necessary to divide the pit into cumi)artmenls, the principal -i 
buntons are made to rest on the curbs in holes lelH in the masonry ^ 
for this purpose. 

All these arrangements are made with the object of prncnting,^ 
as much as possible, the dislocation of the masonry and the result—— 
ing friction of the ground during the descent of the tower. 
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The tower descends in virtue of ils o>vn >veighl, or, if necessary, it 
is loaded. The descent is^ assisted and regulated by excavating in 
the bottom of the pit. The bottom is covered with boards, and the 
work of deepening is advanced by uncovcrinf]: small areas at a time 
and excavating according as the nature of the giound requires, or 
as the tower has a tendency to sink more or loss unequally. 

In very running watery ground, the dilficully is lo keep down the 
bottom, rather than to excavate; for it may happen that the current 
of yfniev caused by the suction of the pumps tends to bring the 
sand, etc., into the interior of the tower, in which it rises above the 
level of the bottom curb, in proportion as it is more fluid and as the 
pumps work more chergeticnlly. 

In these circumstances, as we have already said, it is necessary 
lo endeavour not to raise more stuff than that which corresponds 
lo the space which should ])e excavated. 

All that is raised in excess of this, tends to set the ground in mo- 
tion, and to produce irregular pressures which increase the friction, 
and hove the effect of causing the tower to deviate from the vertical. 
in fine, a work of this kind is a verv delicate matter, and should 
i^ classed among the most difiicult tasks which present themselves 
w mining. 

Kg". 183 represents this system of sinking as it is applied to 
n>undpits of small diameter in Silesia. 
. ^ig. 184 gives the delails of a cutting curb on a larger scale. 

This system is also employed in the Ruhr district for large rec- 
Ungubr pits. The tower has then the general form of a rectan- 
gle; but the sides, instead of being rectilinear, are slightly convex 
towards the outside, in order that Ihe masonry, acting like an arch, 
may be able to resist the pressure. 

This is the system by which towers are forced into the ground in 
some localities, for the purpose of sinking shallow wells of small 
section for obtaining water. 

At the other end of the scale, are the shafts 46 feet (14 metres) 
in diameter, which wore sunk in the same way, to form approaches 
to the Thames tunnel. 
In this work, the question was, how to retard the descent of the 
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tower which tended (o sink in consequence of its own weight, 
was carried on a system of piles the heads of which were succ^^ 
sivply uncovered and then driven down hy rams. 
The tower then descended a short distance of its own accor ^ 



forcing down the piles that had not been driven, until it rested 
the top of the deeper ones. 

Ot late, civil engineers have employed a similar system to tlir 
described, for the purpose of sinking foundations of buildings in ba 
ground. 

Instead of first cutting a hole and then building the foundatia 
in it, the masonn is built on the surface and descends hv its ow 
weight, while the eartli is dug out from beneath. 

The earth from the bottom is Inken up through a hole reserved 
in the middle of the block of masonry itself; the system is the same 
as for sinking a pit, except that the tower is replaced by a rectangu- 
lar piece of the same dimensions as that which is intended to lie 
sunk. In thiscasc, the ground may be as bad as possible, but with 
only a limited quantity of water. 



^ "». — Niinn'ricnl dala relating to tirnborins and walling. 

i202) In the (irst place, we shall limit ourselves to the consider- 
ation of common and simple cases which allow of exact calcula- 
tion such as cannot be made in the case of works executed in loose 
ground, especially if it is very wet. For it may happen, under ilie 
latter circumstances, that the bulk of the expense is incurred for 
pumping, and not for the execution of the work itself. 

1. Timbering of a gnllcry tcifli frnmpfi. — We shall suppose a 
gallery timbered with frames (srfs) without sole-pieces, the legs 
being 6 * ft. (2 metres) long, the cap 5ft. (1.50 metres), besides a 
lining of laths. 

Suppose that tbere is a frame and a half in every lineal yard 
(metre) of the gallery, and that the timber costs 5 [ d. per lineal 
yard (0 fr. 60 per lineal metre). 
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Each 4fiiM^will require 9 yards (S'-Sr*) ol props, at 

5 Jd.(Ofr. 60) .' is. 1 J.l. (i fr. 05) 

We shall suppose 11 yards (10 metres) of laths al 1 id. . Is. 1 Jd. (1 fr. 50) 

Total for materials 5s. 5{d. (0 fr. 15) 

Total cost of labour forhrin£!ingtho timber to tlie timber^ 
y:ird, shaping it, jireparini; the ])lnre. and settiin; it up. 
I s- 8d. (2 francs I per frame, or per current yani (metre). 2s. lid. (5 fr. 00) 

Total 7s. O^d. (9 fr. 45) 

Thus fho cost of timbering a gallery of considorahlc section in a 
sulislantial manner, may vary from about 7s. Od. to Ss. -id. per cur- 
rent yard (9 to 10 francs per metre). 

2. Timherinfj of a pif. — Suppose a pit of 15 feet (4 metres) in 
length, and 4-4 ft. ( l"-30) in widlb inside Ibc timber, divided inio 
i«'»ree compartments — two for winding and one for pumps. 

Suppose one frame per yard (metre) formed of beams 8 inches 
(0*-20) square, in cross section. 

Vr? have then : two pieces li fl. A in. lonj; = 2S ft. 8 in. (i"--4 ---. 8--80) 

Two pieces 5 ft. 8 in = li ft. i in. (l"-7 = 3"-.iO) 

Two pieces 4 ft. i in — 8 ft. X in. (l™-50 r= 2-00) 

Total 4Nn. 8 in. (li--80) 

Sayl.S.7xG6»=21i6cub.fl.at. Is.lOJd. -=59s. 7id. 

(1 -*.— -80 X 0-20« = 0-592 ' at. 80 francs =47 fr. 56) 

Conid'piPces(«/?i(/rf/M) 15ft. . at. 10d.= 5s.4d. ( 4- at. 1 fr. =4fr. 00) 
W fecit of laths ..... at. Oi57d.= 5s. 1 ;d. (25- at. Of. 15= r.fr. 75) 
Guldens 5 yardsat. 2s.rid. = 12s.fid. (5""at.5fr. =t5fr. 00) 

Total for materials. . . 58.s.7d. (70fr. II) 

Cost, of putting; in the tind)er and 
*«»¥idries 8s.4d. (lOfr.OO) 

Total Ofis.ltd. (80tr. II) 

^ 'lat is, in round numbers i 5. 7s. per yard (80 francs per metro 

for Very ordinary limbering, in a shaft rather under than over the 

usual dimensions; and this does not inchide the surface expenses. 

•^- Ordinary walling of a gallery . — U is here necessary lo as- 

suwic certain prices, as they vary much in different localities. 

^e shall suppose building stone, brought to the spot, to co.«it /Is 
W- per cubic yard (5 francs per cubic metre). 
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Some years ago, bricks burnt in the open air in heaps could be 
obtained in Belgium at 5s. lOd. to 6s. 8d. per thousand (7 to 
8 francs) ; they were made with brick-earth found on the spot. 
Tlicy can still be liad at about 8s. 4d. (10 francs) which is a lower 
price tlian elsewhere. If we take the price at 16s. 8d. (20 francs) 
per thousand avc arc perhaps rather under than over the average 
prices at which they may be obtained in France. 

A cubic yard (metre) of a building made with quarry-stone, re- 
quires 5 to 8 cubic feet (2 to 3 hectolitres) of mortar according to 
the more or less regular form of the stones : a mason and his as- 
sistaiil will build this amount in '46 (-6) of a day. 

A cubic yard (metre) of masonry in brick, requires less than 
5 cubic feet of mortar, and only -58 (-5) of a day, of the work of 
a brick-layer and his assistant. 

We shall take the cost of mortar at 3d. per cub. foot (1 franc per 
hectolitre) and the wage of a mason and his assistant at 5s. (6 francs) 
per day. 

Thus for a cubic yard (metre) of masonry we have : 

OrAnRT-STONE. BRICK. 

Materials. ... 5s. 2d. ( 5 fr. ) 6s. 4d. (10 fr.) 

Mortar Is. lid. ( 3 fr. ) is. 3d. ( 2 fr.) 

Workmanship. . 2s. 3d. ( 5 fr. C) Is. lid. ( 3 fr.) 

. Total. . . 7s. 4d. (11 fr. 6) 9s. Cd. (15 fr.) 

If we consider the gallery mentioned at the beginning of No. 19*, 
we have : 

Two side walls 5 U. 11 in. (1--20) hi^h and 2 ft. 7 in. 
(0"-8) thick or 2-3 cubic yards (1-92 cubic melre) per 
running yard (metre) at 7s. i?d. (11 fr. 00) 16s. 11 ^(22 fr. 27) 

An arch of 7) ft. 3 in. (1 metre) radius and of the thick- 
ness of a brick and a half will give 1.63 cubic yards 
(1.37 cubic metres) per running yard (melre); we shall 
estimate the cost at lis. 5 ^d. (18 francs) instead of 
9s. 6d. (\b francs) having doubled the expense of work- 
manship on account of the diilicullies to be contended 
with in building the arch, say 1.63 C. Y. (1'"'37) at lis. 
u;d. (18fr.) I8s.8d. (24fr. 66) 

Total 35s. 7 J (46 fr. 93K 
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Say 36s. (47 francs) per current yard (metre) for tlie walling of 
an ordinary gallery. 

This cost will be much reduced if building stone is found in flie 
mine itself. Under this head, the reduction in the cost of side walls 
may be estimated at 7s. 5d. (9 fr. 60) and then the total price is 
reduced to 28s. 4d. (57 francs). It would be reduced to 18s. or 
19s. (23 francs or 24 irancs) if the building stone, being found in 
Ihe mine, were supposed to cost nothing, while bricks were taken at 
8s. 4d. (10 francs) per thousand. 

It will be seen that the cost of this walling is at least double that 
of limbering, and it may even be more than quadruple. 

4. Ordinary rvalling of a shaft. — We shall suppose the shaft to 
iiave a diameter of 13 feet (4 metres), and (he masonry to be 4 half-^ 
bricks thick. 
Wc shall have per running yard (metre) : 

«;4G C. Y. at lis. 5d. (7-07 al 18 fr.) = UOs. lid. (127 fr. 2«) 

riliixi$^ with coiicrele a space of the average >vidth 
or 5»boul7 hi. (U-'^O) 258. Od. ( 50 fr. GO) 

Total 12ls. lid. (157 fr. 2ti) 

Stt-j,' in round numbers 1 20s. per yard (160 francs per metre) not 
mclvading the cost of labour at the surface. 

Tti.«e figures, which may be taken as a kind of mean from 
whicl-i more or less should be deducted in each particular case, ac- 
cord i^ig to the variations of the elementary prices, are : 7s. Cd. 
to Ss. (9 to 10 francs) for timbering, and 18s. to 28s. (37 to 
47 f«-oncs), for walling a gallery; 67s, (80 francs) for timbering, 
and * 20 s. (160 francs), for walling a shall. 

^^^^) The above figures refer to certain simple cases of timber- 
ing ^ nd walling. 

I^Xe question may be asked, however, what relation does the 

|. lotol annual expenditure, on all the works of a mine, bear to the 

poAuclion. As may be easily imagined, this figure varies greatlv 

wcntdinglo local circumstances, and also in consequence of the fad 
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Ihat the timlicring of ordinary working places is usually the prin 
cipal item of expense; moreover, llie solidity of the roof is Ihec 
sential element which causes the cost of limhering lo vary. 

We shall cite as an example the case of the Grand-Combe mines 
An exact calculation showed a consumption of 1*85 feet of prop 
wood per ton (-5065 mctios per tonne) of coal raised, costing o^ 
the average 2d. per foot (0 fr. 05 per melre); say an expense r_ 
5 Jd. per ton (0 fr. 37), the timbermen's wages not being include 

This figure is perhaps rather under than above the average fi 
continental mines. 

Certainly there are mines in England, in which the cost C 
limber is less than one half of that given above, notwilhstandi 
the hijili price of limber; in Belgium, on the other hand, and 
Ihe north of France, it is very much greater. 

On the whole, the conditions may be considercil I'cry favourer 
in France, iT the cost of timber per ton of coal, is less than 2 Jd- 
3d. (0 fr. 25 to fr. 30); and they are average, if the cost- 
double this amount : some examples could be given of instances 
which it has reached Is. 3d. to Is. 8d. (! fr. 50 to 2 fr.) and nr\ore 

The-e wide variations must naturally be expected. 
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CHVPTEIi VIII. 



^ON MAKING AND SUPPORTING EXCAVATIONS Or SPECIAL F0RM5-.| 
on DIMENSIONS. 



4) In Ihc llirec preceding cliapters we have sludied, firslly, 
nrious Tnsnu.ll and meclianical processes for making ordinary 
prations underground, and scrandly, llie means of sirenfjibenimj 



works are : sliafls and galleries intenrled lo inler^ert the 
sit at given pninls, and galleries, stalls op long-walls whicli 



ncivCn in Ihe bed itself for the p 



of working il. 



e purpose o 
r to complete this Information, it is desirable to enter inio 
t details regarding certain special works, whicli constitute, as 
tre, peculiar points in Ihe network of underground workings. 
^ shall consider in succession : 
e points where galleries branch ; 

B points where galleries open into the winding shall und frnm 
ifcich the products of the mine are sent lo the surface : these are 
called pil-hotlnmn, hnilinrjn, linntfintj-on places, hoakinff-on plares, 
/}lafg. cic, ; 

Kxcavations made for the purpose of collecting and sloiing water : 
)fxervotr«, swm/is, forks, or lodgpinenls ; 
Special excavations in which mnchines are set up in the interior 
the mine, such as engines worked by steam or compressed air, 
egins, and water wheels; 
tly, gnllerios nf large section, such ns tunnels fur canals or 
f»j». 
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Although (he last mentioned works arc not very closely connecti 
with mining, (hey ought, nevertheless, to he well understood 1 
mining engineers who are often depu(ed to carry them out, 

(^05) Brnnclilnt? €»r blfureaiion of i^allerien. — Thcse poiutS a 

met with, for example, when a crosscut intersecls a deposit, ai 
two levels have to be driven from its extremity in the deposit itsel 
or when one of these levels reaches a point at which the depoj 
bifurcates, a circumstance which often happens in a lode; or, agaii 
when a level is crossed by a gallery following the dip. 

If both galleries are. timbered, a strong frame is set up at tl 
entrance of each of the four or three branches which set out fro 
the common point of intersection. 

Tlie roof then remains unsupported in the kind of cross-wi 
formed at the point of inlerseclion ; but it may be easily supporl 
by placing strong poles under it resting on the caps or collars 
two opposite frames. 

If the galleries are walled, the point of intersection will form i 
ordinary groin, on the top of which the rubbish which was removi 
at first, to allow the arch to be constructed, must be carefully packi 
up to the roof; it is, however, often simpler and more practical 
make the arch of the principal gallery several yards higher at tli 
point than at other places, so that the arch of the branch is alt 
gether contained in its side-wall. 

This arrangement is represented in lig. 185, of which one sectic 
is made along the axis of the principal gallery, and the other aloi 
the axis of the branch. 

(SS06) Pit-iMitiomt*, landings, or plats. — The gallery whicli opei 
into the winding shaft, should be enlarged as it approaches tl 
pit, so as to make room for the sidings (parthujs, Wales) in whii 
the trains of full tubs {frains) are received, and the trains 
empties made up; il should be of suflicient widlh for two lines 
railway, and should open into the shaft with a widlh equal to th 
of the one or two winding compartments. 

At the same time, it is often made higher at this point, to facilita 
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the sending away or receiving uf the corves, or kibbles, in wliich the 
mineral is carried wlien cages are not einph)yed, or to give room 
for loading and unloading the dilTercnl decks, when very high cages 
with three or four decks arc employed. 

If the shaft is limbered and of rectangular section, the end pieces 
of the frames opposite the landing, or phit, are suppressed, and 
then these frames, have only three or two sides according as there 
18 a landing on one side, or on bolh sides of the sliall ; that is to say, 
according as one level, or two level'^ in opposite directions, set out 
from the shaft. 

The usual metliod of fixing the roniaining sides of frames in this 
position, is to replace the support of tlie suppressed sides, by vertical 
posts (studdlcs)^ placed in the corners of the shaft, and held in their 
places by special cross-beams, one at the roof and the other at the 
lloor of the landing. Figure 180 gives an ideal plan and cross-sec- 
tion of a timbered landing. 

The timbering shown in the ligure referred to, will not always 
be suflicient; it is often necessary to employ very strong IVames 
placed nearly close together, or to replace the h'gs by walls of ina- 
*oriryj which support thick planks on which the caps or collais rest ; 
"*e latter may be either large round, or ^(luare timber. 

(it07) Instead of limber caps, iron ones have been employed, cut 

^^ the required length and slighlly curved; they may either be spe- 

^'«Jlly made of the double T foiin, or old railway rails of heavy con- 

^*'*Uclion may be used. These caps, placi^l, for example, al dibtanct^s 

^' l8 inches (()"*-5) apart, may bn covered over with ordinary light 

^«itn-rails lying flat above them and serving the purpose of laths. 

A lining of this kind costs more Ihan an ordinary timbering but 

^ nnorc substantial and does not require so much ripping of the 

* Oof for the same height of landing. 

Another means of supptirting the landing, which is also very 

Mfong, is lo employ timber in such a way that ils resistance Iji 

Pushing comes into play rather than ils resistance to bending as in 

UTdinary frames ; that is to say, it is placed under the same coiidi- 

uonsas the stones or bricks which form an arch. 
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Even' variety ot arcti can be built of Ibis material : either conrm - 
plete arches with several centres and an invert, or arches placed 
on ordinary foot-pieces, suitably cut at their extremities to form 
springers, and liooped at the same points to prevent them fromsph t,* 
ting. The arch-blocks, or voussoirs, may be 12 inches (0"*3O) 
square, for example, and 20 inches [0'"'50) long in the direction of 
the axis oC tiic arch, and have the grain parallel to that axis. 

Sometimes they are coulinuous with broken joint as in ordinary 
masonry ; sometimes they form a series of discontinuous archc?^ 
which can be tied togctiicr with iron rods, while the rock between 
them is either left bare, or supported by laths resting on two cois '^ 
tiguous arches, etc., etc. 

A lining of this kind may be less expensive than walling, or cvei 
Ihan ordinary timbering with frames, and give the same degree o 
solidity; since short pieces of timber, such as the cuttings of framed 
whicli would be otherwise of little value, may be employed in con* 
structing it. 

Tliese systems have, besides, the important advantage, that they 
require less repairing, and have a certain ilexibihty which permits 
them to resist better than masonry slight movements resulting from 
tlie natural thrust of the ground, or from the clfect of workings 
carried on in the neighbourhood. 

The employment of timber as an arching material deserves some 
attention. We would here remark that, in certain localities where 
timber is plentiful and cheap, this process is employed even in gal- 
leries of ordinary dimensions, it is applicable in ground which 
tlirusts strongly inwards, in anhydrite, for example, which is met 
wilh in salt mines. This rock swells gradually while it is becom* 
ing hydrated, and exercises an increasing pressure, which no oi'di- 
nary timbering could resist. 

Figures 187 and 188 represent examples of the iron caps and 
wooden arches which have been described. In the wooden arch it 
will be seen that [here is a belt of iron passing round the outside 
and fixed to the lower arch-blocks by wood-screws. The object of 
this arrangement is to equalize the pressure on the various arch- 
blocks, but it is by no means indispensable. 
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(S08) It* the shall is walled and cylindrical, while the gallery 
leading into it is rectangular, then the outline of their intersection 
is formed by two vertical straight lines and two horizontal arcs ofu 
circle. 

Two strong square beams are set up at the sides, against [\w. 
masonry. 

The space between these side posts is kept open liy joining thcni 
with two portions of a curb, the lower forming a threshold to llie 
Landing and the upper, wliicli lias its extreniilies built into the 
masonry, a lintel. If il is considered expedient, the weight can be 
sustained, besides, by an arcli which carries the pressure to the 
riglit and lell into the mass of masoru'y below. 

Otherwise, especially if the landing requires to be high, tlic two 
side beams or standards are omitted, and the masonry above the 
cmlrance is sustained by a curb engaged in the walling. Tlie top of 
Ihehanging-on place, or plat, is llien joined to the roof, or back, of 
the level, by a sloping nrch which acts like a buttress to the masonry 
of the shaft. The plan and elevalion of this arrangement are shown 
in figure 189. 

This method is not always sufficient, if the weight of superiu' 
fituobentrock be great, or if the ground be set in motion from any 
cause. 

Movements of this kind distort the column of the shaft whi< h wus 
^^inally quite vertical, to such an extent, thai it is someliines im- 
possible to draw a vertical line from top lo bottom every pari of 
*Aic/t is ifi the interior of the pit, 

f^or the purpose of resisting, as much as possible, the effects of 
"^®se movements, which make themselves felt at the hanging-on 
P^^ce, such places should be eslablished in th(.> best condilioiis for 
^l^suring solidity, and, instead of employing the usual male- 
^^ and methods, recourse should sometimes be had, as we have 
weady mentioned, to more resisting malerials, such as iron, and 
special arrangements, sudi as arches in wood. 

(Soft) BMcrvoira for %»atcr. — It sometimcs happons, when the 
*^ter is not very abundant, that no other reservoir is provided be- 
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sides the sump, which is formed by continuing the pit to a depth of 
a few yards below the level of the landing or plat, and in which the 
water can accumulate during the daily or accidental interruptions 
of pumping. 

The sump, fork, or well, is made at least i6 or 20 feet (lOord ^ 
metres) deep, and often 33, 50, 80 feet (10, iS, 25 metres) andmor^i 
according as the quantity of water is more or less considerable. 

In a pit of 15123 feet (4 metres) diameter, the sump can conlai ^ 
848 gallons per fool in depth (125 hectolitres per metre) ; in a dept-^ ^ 
of 32-81 feet (10 metres) it will contain 27,822 gallons (125 cubl ^ 
metres), and this is a greater quantity than that which has to 
pumped daily from many mines. 

If, however, provision has to be made for prolonged stoppages a 
the pumps, if the quanlily of water is great, or if it is desirable t 
have only clean water coming to the pump, it will be necessary to 
have reservoirs that can contain the quantity accumulated in several 
days, and from these it can How inlo the well after the impurities 
have settled. 

These reservoirs can be conveniently made like levels to the dip 
of the main level, and connected with it by two inclined openings, 
through which the water finds its way instead of going directly to 
the well. 

The bottom of the reservoir is placed in communication with the 
top of the well by means of a pipe furnished with a cock which can 
be opened or shut at pleasure from the landing, by using a long rod 
furnished with a handle. 

A reservoir of this kind need not differ from a level of ordinary 
dimensions ; it should generally be arched, even in solid ground, to 
prevent the effects of weathering produced by long contact with the 
water. 

If necessary, these reservoirs can be supported at their intersec- 
tion with the shaft, in the manner indicated for hanging-on places^ 
(No. S07), with this exception, that collars and laths of iron are 
not to be recommended here, on account of (he continual presence 
of water. 
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(Si O) BiMNiis for machines, stables, ete. — Wc havt! already 

said that there is a tendency to increase the number of machines 
employed in mines for various purposes, especially for haulage along 
the levels or from dip w'orkings; and it maybe presumed that this 
tendency ^ill increase in proportion as mines become deeper, and 
for that reason more extensive, and as greater familiarity is ac- 
quired with the use oi compressed air. 

At the present time, machines have to be set up very often, and it 
is probable that, in future, they will be required more and more. 

If a steam or compressed air engine is to be employed, the type 
ordinarly chosen is the horizontal engine with two cylinders, as it 
does not occupy much height and can be placed in a cliamber which 
may be merely an enlarged level. 

A gallery set apart for tliis purpose, should be walled like an or- 
tinary level with two side walls and a semi-cylindrical arch. 

Agin, or u7i/m, requires a circular chamber whose radius cannot 
veil be less than 8 to lU feet (2'°-5 to 3 metres), and whose height 
may be 5 ft. 3 in (1°'60) at the circumference, and 9 ft, 10 in. 

(3 metres) at the centre. 

An excavation of this kind cannot always be easily maintained in 
loose ground. 

It may be lined with a circular wall round the circumference, 
Kpporting a flat spherical arch, above which no empty spaces or 
limber should be left. 

To avoid difficulty in its construction, the chamber may be made 
square, and roofed with a cylindrical arch ; the circle of the gin is 
then inscribed in the square. 



(*U) Chatnbers intended for hydraulic machinery, do not re- 

P^e to be of any particular shape, except those for large water 

wheels. Many examples of the latter are found in metal mines, 

^crethe contour of the surface often permits the creation of con- 

Smcrable falls of water, wtiich are connected at the bottom with an 
adit level. 

^0 general form of such a chamber is the same as that indicated 
'^ 18 
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The time required for making the excavalion, is generally a very 
important consideration in a work of this kind, since it is of no ad- 
vantage until it is quite finished. Meanwhile, during the progress 
of the work, the capital which has been expend<'d already is quite 
unproductive, and so also, to some extent, is that which has bei^n 
absorbed in the construction of the two lines of railwjiv whicli it is 
intended to connect. 

A work such as this is not usually carried on only from the two 
extremities, but intermediate shafts are sunk along the line o! the 
tunnel, and in this way the points of attack are multiplied. Two 
headings are driven out from each shaft, until they meet the corre- 
sponding lieadings coming from the contiguous shafts. 

These shafts will be multiplied in number according as the work 
has to be pushed on more rapidly; and the distance between any 
tiNTo will be made less, according as they are deeper, so that if all the 
shafts arc commenced at tlie same time, as we suppose, the head- 
ings from any two adjoining ones may also meet after the lapse of a 
certain time from the commencement. 

The expenses incurred in starting, and also, up to a certain point, 
the cost of execution, notably that incurred for superintending the 
^Jrivages and extracting the stuff and water, will increase with the 
number of the pits ; hut it is only natural to suppnso, that the ad- 
vantage of rapid execution cannot be obtained gratuitously. In 
^very case, a balance must be made between the extra cost of in- 
creasing the number of shafts, and the advantages to be derived fruni 
having the tunnel soon finished and in operation. 

These calculations will often show that, in the case of an important 
Une of railway, it is of great importance to multiply the points of 
attack in such a way, that the completion of the work may retard, as 
^Htle as possible, the opening of the entire line. The operations on 
Ike Mediterranean railway, for cuttinj? the Ncrihe tunnel, were car- 
ried out in this spirit. This Inimel was the longest in the world 
^fopethe lloosac tunnel was made in the United States, and the 
^ni Cenis turmel in Europe : these are respectively 4*7 miles 
0600 metres) and 7-6 miles (12200 metres) long. 
In cutting the Nerthe tunnel, twenty-four intermediate sliaflb were 
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sunk, the deepest being 164 yards (150 metres) ; the shafts* together 
with the two extremities, gave fifty points of attack. The mean 
length of each heading was only 109 yards (100 metres) and the 
headings were shorter towards the central part where the shafts were 
deepest. 

It is not always possible, however, to carry on the work in this 
way. At the Mont Conis, for example, most of the shafts would re- 
quire to have been 1 000 yards deep, and more towards the central 
parts, and they would require to have been sunk at points where 
the same facilities in regard to hydraulic power, etc, could not 
have been obtained as at the two extremities. It was, therefore* 
thought advisable not to attempt these difticult sinkings, and to try 
to resolve the question of rapid execution by employing mechanical 
means while operating only at the two ends. The success of this 
arrangement has been complete, and we are led to believe that this 
tunnel has been cut as quickly as if the points of attack had been 
mulliplied while employing the ordinary methods, and undoubtedly 
at less cost. 

The same system is carried out in cutting the St. Gothard 

tunnel which has been already begun and will be about 9 - miles 

(14,920 metres) in length when completed. 

The course followed in making the Nerthe tunnel, under quite 
different circumstances, can also be fully justified : and it may be 
concluded that, in any given case, very careful study will be re- 
quired in order to decide which of the two methods should be pre- 
ferred. 

(idiS) This study may be submitted to calculation, at least under 
one of its aspects. 

Let q be the known and nearly constant cost of sinking a shaf), 
including all the expense of acquiring ground and setting up ma- 
chinery; 

X the unkown number of shafts of nearly equal depth to be opened 
over a length /; 

S the section to be excavated; 
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S' the section of the lining ; 

P and F the cost of haulage per lineal yard, for each cubic yard 
of rubbish and walling materials. 

The total cost of underground haulage for the rubbish, calculated 

for the mean distance 7-, will be : 

' I I* 

Ax ix 

and similarly for walling materials we have : 

/t 
P'S'f-. 

Ax 

The total expense Q will then be : 

Q = x^4-(PS+P'S')~ (i) 



The minimum will correspond to -7- = 0. 



Let 



9-4~(PS-+-P'S')=0. 



=3/^ <•) 



The corresponding value of q will be given by Ihe formula, 



Q - 2 v/g(i'S + i"S') + (I's + P'S') ^ X ^ V^ps^>s' 

= / v'glFs+P'S') (5) 

and the distance between the pits - bytheformula, 

•A' 



=i=Vps^ ^*' 



Equation (1) gi\es the cost of a given number of shafts spread 
over a distance / ; 
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Flquaiion, (2) (lie number x which corresponds to the miniinun^ 
cost ; 

Equations (3) and (4), the value of this minimum, and the dis- 
tance between two adjoining shafts. 

It will be observed that, in the case of the minimum, the total 
cost for pits is equal to the sum of the costs of the underground 
haulage of rubbish and buildings materials. « 

With the aid of these formula; an idea can be obtained of the 
expenses tbat will be incurred with pits at different distancet 
apart, and the results may then be compared, from a fmancial point 
ot view, with the consequences which would arise from hastening 
or retarding the work. 

We say an idea only; for, in Ihe foregoing empirical calculation, 
the question has not been considered in all its aspects : it would be 
necessary to include in the total cost of shaft, not only its first cost, 
I)ut also the working expenses which depend on the length of time 
during which it is to be in operation, and, consequently, on the dis- 
tance between the pils. 

(S&14) If it has been decided to employ inl( imediate shafts, a 
detailed study of the subject will have to I)e made : the depths of 
the various pits will be determined by the profile of the surface 
along the line of the intended tunnel. A detailed geological inves- 
tigation will have to be made, in order to ascertain the nature of the 
ground that has to be traversed, the probability of linding more or 
less water, etc. it will be seen that, with the aid of these elements, 
an estimate may be made as to the probable time required for sink- 
ing eacli pit and the rapidity with which the headings c^in be driven. 

Proceeding in this way, we can determine how the pits should be 
placed along the line, in order that Ihe condition already specified, 
may be fulfilled, viz., that the headings advancing towards each 
other from opposite directions, may all meet about the .^ame time. 

Having decided by very careful surveying]: operations, the posi- 
tion in which any shaft should be sunk in order that it may intersect 
the axis of Ihe tunnel, there is nothing to hinder us from placing 
il at a cerlain distance on one side of the axis, if the surface 
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<>Perations can be thereby facililaled. After tlie pit has boon sunk 
to the calculated depth, it is only necessary to cut a sliorl yallery of 
given length to reach the axis of the tunnel, and then to drive the 
^Vro headings from this point in the exact direction >vhicli they 

should follow, until thev meet tlie headings from the two nearest 

shafts. 

(215) Without occupying ourselves in this place with a discus- 
sion o( the geometrical operations which are ro(juisite lo ensure the 
exact meeting of the various headings, nor willi I lie means ein^ 
ployed in sinking the pits, pumping, getting rid of the rnbhish, 
establishing ventilation, elc, we shall confine ourselves to saying 
that everything should be done sifbslantialhj, at the same time hav- 
ing regard to Ihc short duration of the work; thus, for example, 
the winding engine should be amply powerful, but it may be covered 
vrith a mere deal shed; the pit should be secure^ but it will be more 
often timbered than walled, etc., etc. 

(S16) We shall consider shortly the opeialions of the workmen 
employed in driving the headings and putting in the walling. This 
work, like the corresponding work in the small galleries of mines, 
differs essentially according to llie nature of the ground. The meth- 
ods employed are similar, but, as may be imagined, their application 
is rendered more difficult by the larger section, the augmentation 
of the difficulty being, besides, more marked, for a given section, 
according as the nature of the ground is worse. 

It may also be said, nolwilhstantling the example of the Thames 
tunnel, that miners can drive (Iwir aniall tialloru's through ground 
in which it would not lu\ practicable to establish large tunnels. 

Whatever be the nature of the ground, a small gallery is begun 
and pushed on as rapidly as possible, so as to hasten the moment 
when communication will be established with an adjoining shall. 
This gallery is usually driven in the position that will be occupied 
by the arch of the finished tunnel, but sometimes, on the contrary, 
it is on the level of the floor. 

This manner ofproceeding has many advantages. The connnuii- 
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iculion may be atlvantagcous in regard to ventilation; and it ^c* 
cures an escape for the workmen in the event of a fall, or if any cmm- 
cumstance should occur to interrupt the working ot the pit; <V3r 
example, if the timher took fire. A ierrible instance of this ki rmd 
was seen at the Ilolicnstein tunnel in Swilzerland, when all the irm c?ii 
underground were suffocaled. It enables us lo ascertain whellm^r 
any small error in direction has crept in, and affords an opportun X t y 
of making the necessary corrections in height and direction, so tl • S3.t 
the large sections may meet with precision. Lastly, it allows t Bi^ 
points of attack for enlarging the tunnel to be greatly increased, 



that the large section can be finished almost as soon as the sm^^H 
one. 



"^ 




(217) Let us suppose the small tunnel to be in course of ex(7 
vation, and consider how the works of enlargement, and walling ••^ 
required, are carried on. 

For the sake of fixing the ideas, we shall further suppose that tr '^^ 
section of the tuimel is elliptical like that of the Nerlhe, that i *- 
dimensions are 23 ft. 9 in. (7'"-25) at the level of the chord of 
invrrf, and its hei«:ht and greatest breadth 26 ft. 5 in. (8 metres 
This section is Jarfjer than what is absolutelv necessarv for a rai 
way with two lines of rail ; it is, however, a maximum that will n 
often require lobe surpassed. 

If the ground is iirm and does not require to be walled, or if i 
requires to be supported oidy here and there between the face an 
the point where the walling is being constructed, the first part o 
the work is veiy simple. 

The small tunnel is pushed on with a reduced section of 53-8 t<? 
64*0 square feet (5 to sq. metres) at most, and a height equal to 
about one third (hat of the finished tunnel. The rock is blasted 
by means of gunpowder or dynamite, and the work is carried on 
day and night without interruption, in shifts of at most eight hours. 

As soon as this gallery has advanced 13 to 16 - feet (4 to 5 metres), 

the sides mav be attacked at a short distance from the face, and 
opened to the full width. 
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The boltoiTi, orr.iipying nl»out two (liirds of llio hr^iglit of llio 
tuTincl, liien remains to l»o n*inovc(I, nnd this is done by ibriiiii)^' it 
irif ot>vo or lliroe stopes ciuli of whicli is a distinct woikin^' plaro. 

It is obvious then tb.-il a lar;:e uiuiiber of nn ii may be engaged at 
llio same kind of work, since they are spread over a considerable 
length of the tunnel. 

This lengMi will comprohend, for example, 17} feet (4 metres) for 
di-iving the heading, about tiie same space for cutting the sides to 
tlicfuU width, and about 55 feet (10 metres) for each stope, making 
altogether about 150 feet (40 metres) when the work is in full 
operation. 

This method of excavating is represented in iigure 128 whicli has 
been already described in Chapter V under the head of breaking 
gronnd. 

(Si8) When the ground, although still solid, requires to be sup- 
ported provisionally before Ijeing walled, the work is carried on in 
Ihe following way : 

The heading, having been pushed forward for a certain distance, is 

linibered according to its requirements, and at a distance of 6 -.10, 

^^ at most 15 feet (2, 5 or 4 metres) behind the face, the work of 
cnl^rgiQg to the full width is carried on, until room has been made 
'®** the masonry of the arch. 

T^his excavation is limbered with diverging props placed in the 

"***^ction of the radii, and standing on strong sole-pieces or cross- 

*^«4ins, made of two pieces united by a scarf-joint so that they can 

^ set up or taken down easily, while at the same time they give a 

^'^ Import to the roof across the wiiole width of the excavation. 

riwo rows of these props are set up, one at each end of tiie exca- 
^^^ion, and if necessary a third may be placed in the middle be- 
^'^^en the others. Each prop either supports the rock directly, or 
^^a longer or shorter piece of tlat timber (a lid) intervening. 

After this timbering has been completed, the construction of the 
^'^ch is begun immediately. 

Thick oak planks are placed on the ground to serve as sprintfi'cs 
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for Iho nrcli ; centres arc then set up and the arch is built piec^^ 
meal; the props are rrmoved ; the spaces above Ihe arch are stowe ^ 
lip, and successive rings of masonry are constructed. 

When I he two arcs of masonry approach each other and ther^ < 
rcmnin (»nlv a few liricks to hri built in to form a kev, tlie oul 
bricks, rxirados, arc first hiid in their places, bedded with good \\] 
draulic mortar, and then the inner ones, intrados. 

After this work has l)ccn repeated in several stages, we have a 
excavation of some length, lined with an arch whose springers ai 
formed by a series of planks which rest on the ground, as well 
on the cross-beams of the original timbering. 

Two trenches are then cut close to the springers, one on ea( 
side; Ihoy are made 5 ft. (l^SO) wide at Ihe most, and are carri^ 
down to Ihe level of the invert; there is thus a mass of rock left 
tween them, which serves to support the cross-beams and so lo kcf^* j 
up the planks which form the springers of the arch. 

When this work has been completed, the ground iinmediat(?E "y 
under the springers is removed in small portions at a time, an d 
props are applied to the under surface of the planks in proportion 
as it is laid bare. In the space excavated in this manner, a pillar of 
masonry is built up until it under-props the springer; each pillar 
has loofhim/ stones at its sides, which serve to connect it to the ad- 
joining pillars, and when tliis has been done there is a continuous 
side-wall supporting Ihe arch. 

The central block of rock is now removed and an invert built if 
necessary : the lalter can be easily joined to the fool of the side 
walls. 

The work may be shortly described, Ihus : 

1. xi small drift is cut at the top of Ihe intended excavation, tlien 
widened out and the arch built. 

2. Two narrow trenches are cut and widened, one at the riglil 
iiand side, the other at the lolt, under the springer of tlie arch ; 
the side walls are then built. 

5. The cenlral block of rock is removed and the invert buill, 
if necessary, thus completing the masonry. 
This system supposes that the ground has a certain degree of so- 
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lidity, sufGcient, at any rate, to ensure that the central block gives 
considerable support to the arch, through the medium of the cross- 
beams ^hich rest on it. That mass would be useless if it did not 
fulfd this object, and it would be worse than useless if it had to be 
staged up in order to keep the trenches open on each side. 

(219) When the ground is so bad that it requires to be com- 
pletely walled up at once with an elliptical lining including an 
invert, it appears best to imitate the process described in No. 195, 
for ordinary mine galleries which have been driven in ground of 
this description and are preferably walled immediately. 

The only difference is, that the immediate walling is optional in 
the case of small galleries, and absolutely necessary in that of lariro 
tunnels. 

The work is conducted in the following manner, proccodina in 
Plages of three to four yards at most. 

The upper gallery is widened to the right and left until there is 
sufficient space to contain the masonry of the arch; the roof is 
supported by a timbering of strong poles parallel to the axis of the 
tunnel, one end of each pole resting on (he top of the last zone of 
'Masonry tlie other in a recess in the face ; the poles ore also tem- 
porarily supported by props. 

A garniture, or lining, of latiis is placed above and behind the 
poles according to requirement. 

This process of widening having been completed, two targe beams, 
^^ch of which consists of two pieces, are placed across the excava- 
*^on with their extremities resting in recesses, hitches, in the sides; 
^«*ch of these serves as a sole-piece for a row of diverging props, 
^hich are set up to support the poles and replace the provisional 
P^'ops already mentioned. 

The upper part of the excavation, including the space to be oc- 

^^pied by the arch, has now been completed and is supported 

Pi'oirisionally ; but the arching is nol yet proceeded with as in the 

P>*evious case, since there would be no sufficient foundation on 

^Mch it could rest . 

A. trench is now sunk in the axis of the tunnel, its sides being a 
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down>vard prolongation of the sides of the original heading iivhich 
existed before the Avidening was begun ; this trench is widened to 
the right and lefl, and the cross-b(iams are supported by means of 
obliquely placed posts in j)roportion as Ihcir under surface is ex- 
posed; when this operation has been completed, two more cross- 
beams are placed on the floor, vertically below the two first, and 
vertical props, footed on the lower beams, are made to sustain the 
weight of the upper ones ; at the same time, obliquely placed slays 
give support to the poles which keep up the sides of the newly made 
excavation. 

A second trench is now cut vertically below the position of the 
last, and the same operations are gone through as those wc have 
just described, with this exception, that the props which sustain 
the lower pair of cross-beams, are footed on the floor of the excava- 
tion. 

In this way the excavation is completed in three stages, i yards 
long in the direction of the axis, and of the necessary height and 
breadth to contain the final lining of masonry. 

The following is then the state of matters : 

Notwithstanding its great dimensions, the excavation is entirely 
timbered with pieces of wood of ordinary sizes, thanks to the em- 
ployment of the cross-beams. 

The props, and the beams which they rest upon or support, act as 
trusses, of which there are either two or three, one towards each 
end of tlie space, and sometimes one half-way between them. The 
beams of these trusses are suitably tied together. 

If the face has a tendency to fall, it is supported by breast boards 
stayed Avith struts. 

The upper galleiy has progressed in advance of the excavation 
under considenition, while in its rear is the walling of the last st'c- 
tion which supports the ends of the poles. 

The (juestion is now how to wall this excavation. 

The invert is first built, either with bricks or stone, but at the 
sides it terniiiiates with hewn stones which form the springers of 
Uie elliptical walling witli whicli (he sides and roof of the tunnel 
have lobe lined. 
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The building is done correclly, according to plan, vrith the aid of 
templets placed at suitable points; and as the masonry rises the poles 
and lining of laths are removed, and the spaces behind it are carp- 
fully stowed up. 

After this part of the masonry has been finished, there remains 
. only the arch proper to be constructed; the centres are set up, and 
as the walling gradually grows in height the poles are removed as 
well as possible. If certain poles have to be left, in order to prevent 
immediate falls, care is taken to provide a certain space for them 
in the masonry, so that they have a little play and can be drawn for- 
ward to serve as timbers for the ne\t section of the excavation. 
The spaces left for this purpose should be filled up as well as pos- 
sible afterwards. 

Such is the system that may be followed in ground which is 
loose, yet not altogether without a certain consistency. 

It will be remarked that, according to this system, easily handled 
props of ordinary dimensions are used, even for an excavation of 
any section however large; and also, that walling built in one piece 
from the bottom upwards, is substituted tor the provisional limber- 
ing, and is, therefore, in a Letter condition as regards solidity than 
it would have been if it had been built in sections in descending 
order. 

Figure 192 is a transverse section of a tunnel in course of con- 
struction, according to the methods just set forth : the work of ex- 
cavating, and the timbering, have just been completed; and tlie 
templets have been set up by the aid of which the invert and the 
lower part of the side-walls are to be constructed. 

(ItltO) We have said above, tliat the system just described is ap- 
plicable to ground whicli, although loose, is not altogether without 
consistency; but it may be asked what can be done when the last 
condition docs not hold good, and running ground has to be dealt 
v^ith? 

When a case of this kind presents itself, perhaps the best thing 
lo do is to alter the route of the railway or canal, so as to avoid the 
difficulty. If, however, the circumstances of the case did not per- 
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mil such a devialion, then the work would be one oi great (Uf/icuUij, 
but perhaps not oi absolute impossibility. 

The process to be followed would resemble that which was 
adojitod by the celebrated Hrunel when lie made the Thames 
tunnel. 

This system ullimalely depends on the same principles as those 
which have been enunciated in the descriplion of the foregoing sys- 
tem; but it is characterized by the employment of what Brunei 
called a shield. 

The masonry is executed in a series of short bands over the 
whole perimeter of the tunnel. The shield, which is placed in ad- 
vance of the band last executed, is a large metal frame divided hy 
partitions into a cerlain number of compartments. Each compai t- 
ment has cutting edges in front and is closed by a moveable door 
which can be moved backwards or forwards in the compai t- 
ment. The for>vard progress of the face is effected by opening these 
doors one after the other, scraping out part of the ground in 
front, or allowing it to run out, and then closing the door imme- 
diately. 

The whole shield is then advanced at once, either by means of 
screws or hydraulic presses which push horizonlally, having the 
last band of masonry as a fulcrum. Meanwhile the doors arc 
allowed to move backwards little by little, as the pressure of the 
ground in front requires. 

The space betwixt the masonry and the shield is entirely closed 
in, by a series of long iron plates which rest on Ihe masonry behind, 
and on the shield in front, and can be diawn forward one bv one. 

«r 

Such is the description of Brunei's system which is more easily 
described than carried out. 

This work cost much time and money, and is unique of its kind 
at Ihe present day. 

More (iii'ticult i^round than Ihe alluvinni (»f the Thames mi^lil i»e 
found; hut it is seldom that an engineer as intelligent and full of 
resources as Brunei is to be met with. 

It is reasonalde to suppose, thai this system might fail occasion- 
ally, and, consequently, the e^laldi^Nhnient of a lunnel in very run- 
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uing ground should uot be atlcuipteJ, unless the exigencies of the 
case are very greal. 

(S2i) Eniarn^mcnt off a tonnei. — In Constructing a railway, it 
is usual lo prepare the principal engineering works for two lines of 
rails, even when only one is to be laid down at iirst. Sometimes, 
however, some of these works are prepared only for one line of 
^ rails, and they have to be enlarged when it has been decided to lay 
down a second line, as in (he case of a tunnel. 

This work may, therefore, sometimes present ilself to the engi- 
neer; for example, we may quote Ihe case that happened several 
years ago, when Ihe tunnel of Terre-Noire on the St. Etienne and 
L>yons railway had to be enlarged. 

The small original tunnel may, in principle, be considered to rep- 
resent the little upper] advanced gallery which has been mentioned 
^n the preceding numbers, and the work of enlargement as a sort of 
widening process. The work of enlargement, however, must 
usually be carried on without interrupting the traffic on the existing 
railway : indeed, this will usually be a necessary condition. 

A commencement is made by setting up a flooring of strong 
planks at such a height that the locomotives, with Iheir funnel.^ 
shortened if necessary, can pass under it. The workmen stand on 
this flooring, and the rubbish resulting from the ripping and cutting 
0^ the sides as well as the new building materials are laid upon it. 
Openings are made through it at convenient distances, to allow the 
workmen to hiive access to the waggons which are brought under 
"*t! flooring during the intervals between the passage of Ihe regular 
^'^I'ns. The work is done by taking down the old arch to the level 
^^ Uic springers, and then enlarging the space until there is room 
'^^ the new arch which is lo be substituted. The excavation is 
"^licrod provisionally with posts which rest on the ground or on 
^ flooring. The centres are Ihon set up, and Ihe new arch is 
^*ll. One side of this arch rests on the rock, or on beams laid on 
^^ rock, if it is sufficiently solid, and the other side on the impost 

'•he old walling. 

M^hen this first part of the work has been linished, the process of 
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widening Ihc tunnel at the level of its floor is begun; at the same 
time the side wall is -built up, unlil it underpins the springer of the 
arch. This is done in sections of two to two and a half yards at a 
time. 

The line of rails can then be removed to the other side, and (he 
old impost taken out or repaired. 

Figure 195 represents the successive stages of this work. 

(!S!S!S) These examples of special kinds of work might be mul- 
tiplied, but those we have given are sufficient to show the prin- 
ciples to be applied to the different cases which present themselves 
in practice. 

The various figures that have been given, indicate approximately 
the cost of works of this kind as far as excavating and supporting 
are concerned, the conditions being average ones. 

It must be mentioned, however, that accessory expenses have to 
be added to tliese figures, such as, the cost of underground haulage 
and raising the stuff to the surface, that of pumping which may 
vary even more, and, lastly, the cost of accidents that may occur 
in very difficult ground. 

For example, short tunnels have been made in easy ground at a 
cost of € 8.10 s. per running foot (700 francs per metre), compri- 
sing all the expenses; 1 12 per foot (1000 francs per metre) may be 
considered very reasonable ; in hard ground i 24 (2000 francs) may 
bealli)wed; but it would be possible to give examples of tunnels 
which cost £ 45 or f 50 (3500 to 4000 francs) and more, in cases 
where water or running ground hindered the work. 

When a work of this kind has to be undertaken, it is necessary to 
make a special examination, in order to be able to estimate the cost 
within certain liinils which are necessarily wide apart; and what- 
ever the care with which the examination is made, we cannot hope 
to arrive at an exact estimate on account of the contingencies. 

It is not generally advisable for a large company to undertake the 
execution of this kind of work, on account of a waste of time and 
money which it is difficult to avoid; on the other hand, a contractor 
who has a fixed price for the work, must necessarily take accidents 
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and unexpected charges into account; and if these do not actually 
occur, the company has spent a certain amount of money without 
return. 

It appears, therefore, preferable, either to employ contractors 
who undertake the dilferent kinds of work required, at fixed prices, 
or to establish a system of interested management, in which the 
manager who carries out the work, obtains a certain proportion ot 
the difTerence between the actual cost and a certain price fixed in 
ndvance to serve as a basis. 
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CHAPTEIl IX. 



ON MAKING AND SUPPORTING EXCAVATIONS IN VERY WATERY GROUND. 



(223i In the preccdiiij: chapters, ^\e have discussed the means 
\Nhich miners employ for niiiking and siippoiting ordinary raining 
L'.xcovalions, and aUo the special cases which llie engineer has to 
encounter in practice. 

We havi.* also given the principal elementary data by the aid of 
\\liich more or less precise estimates can he made, as to how much 
a certain work \\\l\ cost in time and nionev, if the conditions are 
not e\cep'i'''nal. 

The exce[»liunijl conditions are: either the extremely loose nature 
of th»^ ^Tound, or the great quantity of wjter to be contended with. 

In the iornier case, the principal miscalculation is likely to be un 
error as regards the amount of time (hut will be occupied in flnisli- 
ini' the work. 

In tlie latter case, the expense of pumping may be very consider- 
able, or so great as to render the undertaking financially im- 
poHfithlc, It may even become pracUaillij impussible^ for instance, 
when the whole pumping compartment of a sinking shaft becomes 
filled with pumps which cannot cope >\ith the quantity of water 
flowing in. 

This case has presented itself on more than one occasion, in sink- 
in;" throuf^h the strata which overlav the Coal Measures in the North 
of Trance. 

'224) The two circumstances may exist quite independently o' m 
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each other : for inslaiice, llicre may he a very fmc-praincd sand 
containing little or no water, or rocks full of fissures which pro- 
duce water abundantly. It is easy to conceive also, that the two 
circumstances are often found united, for the very reason that loose, 
disintegrated, ground is easily perincaled by water. 

In the last case, the diflicullies are greatlylincreased; for, in order 
that fhe workmen may iiave access to the working face, the water 
must either be pumped, or be aide to flow away freely. In either 
case, it has a tendency the carry the loose stulV with it, and it then 
becomes more easy to excavate than to prevent the formation of 
irregular empty spaces. These would givr rise to inh'use, un- 
equally distributed pressures, which are difficult, and sometimes 
impossible to resist. 

Mining engineers are much inleresfed in the question of travers- 
ing very water-bearing ground. It often happens, indeed, that val- 
uable seams or lodrs are overlain by ground of this kind, which 
has to be sunk through before they run be roMched. We have al- 
ready drawn attention to some examples in the d(»partmenls of the 
Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, and we might also mention Ihosc of the 
former department of the Moselle near St. Avoid. In the north- 
west of the .Mons basin, in the Huhr basin, rtc, etr., similar diffi- 
culties arc encountered, and it is obvious that, as the requirements 
of mining industry make it uunv and more ne(es<nry to open out 
deposits which do not crop out at tlie surface, tliequcslion has a 
growing importance. 

For a long time the question was solved only by tlie employment 
i}Uuhhinfj: but it has been recognised of late, that this method is 
either insufficient or tt)o i xpensive, under certain ciicumstances, 
in the form in which it has been •generally applied. 

At the present day, there is a tendency to sulistiiute certain new 

processes which seem to hi; applicable to all cases, ami which thus 

to'^slitntca must interesting emprovemenl in tlie art of mining. 

'n the following pages we shall describe the ordinary method of 

'ubijjpg in (iij. jii-si place, and point out the respects in which it is 

^^^k or insufficient; and alterwards, we shall refer to what has 

done, or proposed, to remedy these deliciencies. 
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§ 1 . — Ordinary tubbing. 

(aas) The arl of tubbing, which had long been practised in the 
Mons l)asin, was inlroduced into Ihe deparhnent of the Nord ^vhen 
(lie Anzin and Aniche mines were begun ; it then extended towards 
tlie West as new mines were opened, first in the Nord, and then in 
the Pas-de-raiais. 

The Coal Measures are covered partially in the neighbourhood of 
Mons, and enlirely in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, by newer rocks 
of Cretaceous age called dead measures. 

The Chalk beds near the surface contain many fissures, and are 
very permeable to water; so Ihat, when a shaft in course of sinking 
reaches the level of the wells or shallow valleys which intersect the 
country, it drains Ihe ground over a wide area, extending sometimes 
to nearly a mile in radius. 

As long as the shaft is passing through the Chalk proper, the af- 
fluence of water is great. 

In consequence of the numerous fissures which intersect the 
ground, the reservoir which furnishes the water is, in a manner, 
indefinite, and the quantity which flows into the pit is only limited by 
the rapacity of tlie little underground channels which open into it. 

Fortunately, some impermeable beds of marl, underlie these 
strata, and are sufficiently thick and plastic to follow thcsinking of 
the ground caused by the underground workings, without cracking. 

The process of tubbing which is applicable in traversing ground 
of this kind, consists in providing the pit with a water-tight lining, 
placed in position piece by piece as the sinking proceeds, so as to 
reduce the extent of surface by which the water is given of!*, and by 
this means to lessen the quantity. 

The tubbing is carried down into the impermeable beds, and then 
I lie water is completely and definitely shut off; it, serves therefore, 
to diminish the quantity uf water during the sinking, and after- 
wards, it prevents the water from flowing into the lower workings 
throui>h the "^liaft. 
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Without this process, pits could not, in general, be sunk through 
very walerybcds; and withoul Ihe beds of marl, the fissures 
caused by Ihc workings >vouhl carry down so much waler as to 
render any kind of mining impossible. 



(286) The process usually followed, is applied in the following 
manner : — 

Suppose that one section o( the tubbing has been completed and 
joined to the one above. Then Ihe water pressing towards the 
sides of the shaft, is kept back and cannot onler, except al Ihc bot- 
tom, which is a simple circular well, sunk within the circumfer- 
ence oftlie tubbing. 

The work of sinking is now recommenced, the shaft below the 
bottom of Ihe tubbing being gradually enlarged in descending, so as 
to leave a kind of ledge for the support of the base of the tubbing. 

As the pit is deepened, Ihe qnanlily of waler increases, and has 
to be raised by pumps of snitabb* power; engines of as much ''* 
200 horse power are often required to work Ihem. 

As soon as a firm bed is reached, supposed lo be impermeable 
enough to retain part of the water coming from the strata above it, 
the sinking is slopped, and a well 5 (o <i feet deep is made in the 
centre of the pit. After this has been done, a horizontal scat for 
tlic tubbing is carefully prepared with Ihe pick. 

A collar-crihy or curb, is fu'sl plared on this seal ; it is a poly- 
gonal frame composed of square pieces of oak placed in simple 
juxtaposition; these are jammed against the sides of the shaft with 
wedges, so as lo hohl Ihein vertically below Ihe corresponding pieces 
of the tubbing above. In Ibis way a good horizontal base is form- 
ed, whereon the wailtjcd (wcdyinf/) curh^ or crib^ the essential 
piece of the tubbing, is placed. 

The wedged curb is formed of pieces of oak of the very best 
quality : they should be shaped with great care, verified on a tem- 
plet, joined together, and numbered at the surface, so that they may 
be placed again in the same order al the bottom of the pit. When 
placed on the collar-curb they have a space of a fuw inches be- 
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hvceii llioir cxiorior surface and the rock ; and in this space it is ne- 
cessary lo Ibrm Ihe impermeable joint. 

VoT this purpose, a board of soft wood is applied to tlie exterior 
surface of eacli piece; tliese l)oards are of the same height as the 
corresponding pieces of tlie curb and J inch to 1 inch (20 lo 25 
millimetres) thick. Moss is now rammed in tiglitly between these 
boards and the rock, and afterwards two series of flat wedges of soft 
wood are driven in betwixt the curb and the boards ; in one series 
of tliese wedges tlie heads are uppermost, and in the other they are 
lowest, so that the boards are forced back parallelly to themselves, 
and thus the moss is compressed against the rock. Wedges with 
square heads are tlicn driven in, wherever tlie slightest opening is 
perceplible, and when there is no more room, an iron spike is 
driven in with a heavy hammer, and withdrawn again, to make room 
for still more. When wedges of soft wood will no longer enter, 
oak ones are employed, and this process is continued until Ihe 
whole mass between the boards and the curb is so compact, that 
the iron spike ilself rebounds from the surface willioul penetra- 
ting. 

The moss is so compressed by this process, Ihat it becomes 
moulded over the surface of the rock and introduced into the small* 
est fissures, so that it is no longer seen. 

Tlie heads of all the wedges which prolrude above the top of the 
curb are cut off; and if the wedging has warped some of the pieces 
of the curb, their upper surface is planed until a perfectly horizontal 
surface has been restored. 

If there is occasion for it, a second similar curb is placed on the 
(irst, sometimes a third, and even a fourth, according as the ground 
requires it, in order to obtain sufficient impermeability. 

Ordinary tubbing is placed above these wedged curbs; it consists 
of a series ol jointed curbs placed together with as much precision 
as the wedged curbs. The ordinary curbs do not, however, require 
to be so thick as the wedged curbs as they have not to sustain the 
pressure of the wedges. As the tubbing rises up, the space iiehind 
Ihe curbs is lijicd with small stoms, or IxMler istill with hvdraulic 
concrete. 
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When Iho bottom of (he next higher portion of tubbing has been 
nearly readied, the projecting rock which forms the ledge is care- 
fully removed, and new curbs are successively built in, until only 
one is required to complete the junction. The joints of the portion 
in course of construction, arc now pressed together by means of 
short screw-jacks, which are applied below the collar-curb of the 
portion above; the space remaining to be filled is then carefully 
measured, and the pieces of the last curb are made of such a height 
Ihat I hey enter without sensible play. These pieces are placed to- 
gether in the ordinary way, care being taken to stay I hem, in order 
to hold them against the pressure of the water; and the last piece 
required to complete the polygon, is introduced obliquely, and drawn 
forward into its position by means of two handles. 

The vertical and horizontal joints have still to be calked; this 
is effected by opening them to a depth of 1 to 1 { inch with a 
chisel, and carefully rannning in hemp steeped in tar. This is 
done over the whole of .the joints, fust from top to bottom, and 
then from the bottom to the top, so that each joint may be gone 
over twice. 

This work being completed, the sinking is resumed ; the well is 
enlarged in proportion as it is deepened, and the same series of oper- 
ations is repeated, until a bed has been reached which is suitable 
for establishing a new system of wedged curbs. 

-Figure 194 represents, in plan and section, the general arrange- 
ments described above. 

At A, the enlarged details of a wedged curb are shown. 



(227) The foregoing arc the ordinary arrangements, but they are 
occasionally varied. 

1* It is often possible to dispense with the collar-curb and to rest 
the wedged curb, or system of wedged curbs, directly on the rock. 

2" We have supposed that all the piec«^s of the same curb have 
Ihe same height. Sometimes, however, they are made of different 
heights, firstly, because there may be less waste in cutting the 
timber, and secondly, because if one of Ihe pieces happens to burst 
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out, the remaining ones arc held in place by the corresponding 
pieces of the upper or lower curbs, and thus prevented from being 
pushed out also. 

In our opinion, these reasons are insuKicicnl to recommend the 
adoption of this practice which we tind to be essentially bad. It 
does not permit the various pieces of a curb to come close together 
at the junction of their oblique faces; and the same face being 
in contact with those of the two pieces above it, leads to inequalities 
in the distribution of the pressure, and, consequently, to overstrain- 
ing at the points of greatest pressure. 

5" Certain engineers establish what they call a returning of the 
water level, by means of various contiivances wliose object is to 
have a communication through the wedged curb, between the 
spaces behind the different sections of the tubbing. 

Tliey endeavour to explain the usefulness of this arrangement by 
a system of reasoning whicli, in our estimation, does not rest on a 
sound knowledge of hydrostatics. 

We consider tliis returning of the water level to be perfectly use- 
less. 

4" In order to keep the calking in place, and to assure the impcr- 
nieabilily of the joints, strips of wood are sometimes nailed over the 
whole of them, both vertical and iiorizontal, to prevent tlie hemp 
l)(»ing expelled by the pressure of the water. 

It is possible that this practice may have some advantages. 

5" It has been proposed to nail a joint-cover of waterproof clotl""^ 
or india rubber to the back of each piece near the bottom, to pre? , 
vent the pressure of the water from acting on the calking, or evcmn 
to render the calking itself superfluous. 

This arrangement ap[)ears to be a good one. 

C^ Lastly, the curbs have sometimes been joined lo eachotlic^i 
by pins which fit into holes corresponding loeach other in the fa<3C' 
of two pieces placed one above the other ; the object of this arraii S^ 
nient is to assure the exact position of the pieces, vertically abo"V< 
each other, without difficulty. 

This arrangement is mischievous in [irinciple : the supcrpo 
curbs should be independent of each other, in order that the pio 
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orwiiicli each is composorl may <'f>nipf)rl llioms'lvi^s liko llio vwU- 
stones (if uii iii(l(;[)Ciidoiil airli. 

It is necessary, in laet, llial llie same prc-sun.' slioiiM he csl^l)- 
lishcd al llie verlieal joiiils of mhv Iwo superpdseil Irameis an I 
this may possibly reijuire a slight n^lalive (lisphicomciil ol' lh<' rm- 
rcsponding pieces, according as they arc more or less llexible, or, 
as the joints have been more or less pressed together when the cm b 
iivas put in. 

It cannot, therefore, be otherwise llian incorrect to bind lli* se 
pieces logetlier. 

(S888) Tubbing recpiires oak limljer of the very best quality and 
villiout flaw, but this is not always to be procured easily. 

The first linings of this kind were employed for scpiare pits of 

small section. Tubbing is generally made polygonal with 8, 10, 12, 

or more sides. The nundjer of sides is increased with the diameter 

and depth of the shaft, in order to avoid difficulty in linding 

suitable pieces of a proper length. 

The length of one yard should not be surpassed. 
The pieces should be prepared beforeliand on an accurate tem- 
plot,atid should be numbered by the row, and by the piece, in order 
to insure accuracy in placing them. 

Tliey should be preserved in a cool damp place undercover, until 
*l»«?yare required, in order to prevent them from drying and getting 
^^a rped. 

The thickness of the pieces lorming the tubbingcan be calcuhiled 
llieorelically (see Cours tie nuranifiur), and tiie formuke show that 
^iiis thickness increases with tlie diameter of the pit, and with the 
pressureof water which they have to lesist. 

Kear the surface they may have a constant thickness of about 
4 iiiciies (0'"40), and after that, as tiie liydrostalic pressure has to 
be taken into tlie calculation, tlie thickness is increased by half an 
"^chat a time up to 8 or 10 inches (20 to 25 centimetres), but tliis 
"init is not easily exceeded in practice. 

Thus, for instance, in the case of large pits of 15 feet (4 metres) 
I'l diameter ami upwards, whicli are now <nnk tliion^li as much as 
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180 yards (160 metres) of watery strata, it has been found very dif- 
ficult, or almost impossible, to obtain sound timber, ofthe requisite 
thickness for the lower parts of the tubbing. 

This difficulty, togeliier with the high price of timber in England, 
where, on the contrary, cast-iron was cheap, induced the English, 
first of all, to substitute cast-iron for timber, and the practice 
has since extended to the continent. 



(!829) Metallic tubbing may be placed upon the same system of 
collar and wedged curbs as wooden tubbing. On the other hand, 
the wedged curbs themselves may be of cast-iron. They are then 
composed of a number of pieces which, when placed in position, 
form a polygonal contour on their exterior surface, and a circle of 
the diameler of the shaft on their interior. The pieces are hollow, 
and open towards the outside. The cavity in each piece is complete- 
ly filled with a block of wood wiiich projects a little beyond the 
cast-iron. It is against these blocks that the boards oi soft v\'Ood 
bear, that is to say, the boards which are used for the purpose of 
driving back the moss by means of wedges, as already described. 

The ordinary tubbing is placed upon the wedged curbs. Eacli 
ring is composed of a certain number of panels, or segments, of 
which the height is 2 ft. (0"'G0) and the thickness j inch to 
i ^ inches according to the pressure of the water. Each panel has 
a flange all round the edge, and besides this, it lias two diagonal 
ribs which serve the purpose of strengthening the casting. At the 
point of intersection of the ribs, there is a round hole 1 J inch in 
diameler, and a bolt passed through this hole gives the means of 
lowering the panels into their places. 

When the panel has been fixed in its position the bolt is removed 
and the hole plugged with wood. 

The flanges are about 4 inches (10 centimeters) in breadth, and 
those of two contiguous panels do not come into direct contact. 
Both vertical and horizontal joints are formed by interposing strips 
of deal (sheeting) about 1 { inches (4 centimetres) thick between 
the flanges, and these are pressed tightly by the weight ofthe tub- 
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bing abovCv and by the pressure of llie walcr acting on the exterior 
of the cylinder. They are made water-tight by driving in flat wedges 
about 4 inches (10 centimetres) broad by f to | inch (10 to 12 
luillimetres) thick at tlie head, and then square pegs of the same 
thickness which serve to tigiiten up the wedges hilerally. 

In order to prevent llie strip of wood (linintj) from being driven 
out during the process of wedging, sometimes two of the corre- 
sponding llanges of each segment are provided with a narrow over- 
lapping rim which closes the buck of the joint. 

In this way a section of the tubbing is raised up, until it comes 
near the wedged curb of the preceduig section, and then a few 
rings of less than the usual hc'ighl, or some wooden curbs, are used 
fur the purpose of completing the junction. 

The flanges are usually on the exterior, and then the inside of the 
pit has a smooth cylindrical surface. 

The partitions, by which the shaft is divided into compartments, 
may be supported on a projecting rim witli which each segment is 
provided, or on the suitably cut ends of stout planks nailed securely 
to the joints. 

The flanges may, however, be turned towards the interior of the 
pit, and with this arrangement the filling up willi concrete behind 
the tubbing is more easily managed. Besides, this arrangement 
gives greater facilities for supporting the pieces of timber which 
forms the partitions, the guides for the pump rods, etc. 

Fig. 195 represents part of a cast-iron tubbing wilh the flanges 
on the exterior, according to the most common system. 



(230) Tubbing of masonry has also been employed in England, 
at Liege, and more frequently in the Ruhr basin. 

There is not usually a wedged curb at the base of tubbing of this 
kind, as the stone and Ihe timber would not bind well together. 

A wide base is often provided for the masonry, by cutting into the 
surrounding rock lo a suitable depth, and the solidity of the base is 
assured by giving a slightly conical form to the seat, so that the pres- 
sure acts towards the solid rock. It is necessary to timber or wall 
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the ground below lliis scat with great care, in order to prevent any I ^ 
movement, however slight. m^T^ 

This system is employed in llic Ruhr basin for pits of large sec- 1^' 
lion; these pits are walled in the overlying dead measures, and W'^' 
timbered in the Coal measures. ■ '" 

Regular wedged curbs are also made for tubbing of masonry, in 1' 
which the timber of the wooden curbs is replaced by properly cut ■ 
stones. I 

Lastly, the ordinary masonry of the tubbing has sometimes been M 
constructed with large stones, shaped with great precision, and hav- 
ing the joints between them filled with sheet lead^ to -~ inch tliict 
instead of mortar. 

Well burnt bricks are, however, most usually employed in con- 
junction with good hydraulic mortar. The wall is three bricks 
thick, and sometimes, instead of breaking joint, it has beencon^*^' 
dered preferable to build it in three distinct concentric cylinde«'=^' 
each being built with as little cement as possible between the join t ^^' 
and the three cylinders being separated from each other by a co''*' 
linuous layer ofhydraulic mortar J to J inch thick. 

The inasoiiry should he built continuoiislv, so (hat Ihe coui^scs in * * i' 
be well bound together, and Ihc water should he allowed to run CJ» *' 
freely until the mortar has set completely. One or more lit*-'-* 
pipes are built in al the base of the masonry to provide an escape f^'^ ** 
the water ; they are afterwards closed by means ol plugs or laps. 

It is difiicuU to build tubbing of this kind in successive section ^^ 
and an endeavour should be made to build the whole height at onc^* ^ > 
by descending immediately to Ihe depth at which the foundation ' ^ 
lobe placed. 

(!83f ) The lliree methods of tubbing described above — wilF ^ 
timber, cast-iron, and masonry — should not be employed indis--^ 
riiminately; and il is, therefore, of great consequence to be al)I< 
to appreciate their respective advanlages thoroughly. 

As regards first cost, masonry is the cheapest, and cast-iron tlu' 
most expensive. 

This, however, is the least important pari of the question. 
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All three kinds may be equally cfticacioiis al first, although ma- 
sonry is not perhaps so absohilely >vater-tight as either of the other 
two. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind, that the tubbing 
will not remain quite impervious under an unequally distributed 
pressure, or when slight and not easily prevented movements of Ibe 
column of the shaft, are induced by the developmont of the under- 
ground workings. 

An elastic substance like timber can accommodate itself to these 
movements by bending slightly, and can be repaired by simply re- 
calking the joints, or by means of small wedges. 

A rigid substance like cast-iron will be ruptured in some places, 
under the same circumstances , notwithstanding the slight elasti- 
city it acquires from the wooden joints, and such ruptures are dif- 
ficult, but not impossible, to repair, by means of plates iixed with 
screws. 

In a completely rigid substance like masonry, however, extensive 
cracks are produced; these are difficult to repair, even imperfectly, 
and sometimes they cannot be repaired at all when the pressure of 
Ihe water is very heavy. 

With regard to keeping in repair, it is thus seen, that wooden 
tubbing is superior to either of the other two kiiids, and especially 
to masonry. 

Lastly, if facility of execution is considered , the quantity cf 
^ler flowing in, and the pressure which the tubbing has lusiistuin, 
must be taken into account. 

When the water is very abundant, the work of walling is /r(</or/ow** 
^i often impelled, as the cement is apt to be washed away as soon 
Kit IS spread upon the joints. 

^ery great pressures may render the employment of timber im- 
P^iUe, on account of the impossibility of getting balks of sufli- 
^"^tsize; whereas, cast-iron or masonry can be made as thick as 
necessary. 

ft appears to us, that the conclusions to be drawn from this com- 
parison are : that wooden tubbing should be preferred when pieces 
^» suitable size and quality can be obtained ; and that, in the op- 
posite case^, when the diameter of the shaft and the pressure of 
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the water render this system inapplicable, recourse should be had 
to cast-iron tubbing. This reasonable conclusion is confirmed by 
the practice which seems to prevail at the present moment. 

(23!^) In llie foregoing pages, we have supposed a complete 
tubbing , that is to say, one reaching from a lower impermeable 
bed up to the point in tlie shaft to which the water would rise and 
then remain at a constant level. This is tlie most usual case. 
Above the tubbing, a lining of any kind may be built, since it does 
not require to be watcr-liglit. 

It may liappen, however, that the watery strata are only reached 
at a considerable depth below the surface : for instance, when a 
permeable bed is met with, lying between two impermeable ones, 
and drawing water from the outcrop; or a waler-bearing fault. 

In (his case, only a partial tubbing is required, which need not ex- 
tend far above or below the point at wliith the water is encoun- 
lered; it rests on a wedged curb below, and has wedged curbs also 
above it. Tho latter arc placed in Ihcsame way as the lower ones, 
the uppermost curb being an ordinary frame. Above these, a lin- 
ing which need not be water-tiglit, is carried up, with the double 
object of supporting the walls and loading the curbs, to prevent 
them from rising uuvler the pressure of the water. 

If the sides of the shall are solid and do not require a lining, the 
curbs can be held down by means of props, stayed against the top of 
the enlargement which was made to allow the curbs to be put in 
place and wedged. 

Complete or partial tubbing is most usually employed in vertical 
shafts, but it is easy to understand that it niny be equally well 
applied in cross-measure drifts in which watery ground is eiicoun- 
lerod. 

There is nothing in the process described, which absolutely de- 
mands that the successive frames be placed horizontally; they 
might equally well be placed in a verlical or oblique plane. These 
positions would make no difference as regards Ihe effectiveness of 
the tubbing; only, there would be a little more difficulty in placing 
the frames regularly. 
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U is nol obligatory cither, that llic contour be a regular polygon ; 
a trapezoidal contour, somcwiiat like tlie form of an ordinary gal- 
lery may be quite as well employed. If the pressure of the water 
Nvere likely to be very great and the hmglh of the pieces too much, 
each piece could be replaced by two, making an angle willi each 
other, in such a manner as to form an octagonal section, whicli, 
illhough nol regular, would be symmetrical in regard to a vertical 
\ plane passing through the axis of the gallery. 

(S33) Such is tlie system ubually employed, when shafts or gal- 
f Icries intended to win a mineral deposit , have to traverse very 
iratery strata. 

The success of the undertaking depends upon the possibility of 
obtaining a good impermeable foundation for the tubbing. It is 
also taken for granted, that the workings will be isolated from the 
watery beds by strata of sufficient rcmsistcnce to prevent the forma- 
tion ol clean fractures formed by the sinking of the ground tlirough 
the removal of the mineral. 

It is further assumed, tliat it will not be necessary during the pro- 
gress ol the work, to pump an indefinite quantity of water, as might be 
the case if the pervious bed cropped out in the bed of a river, or in 
the bottom of a lakewliich one could never dream of pumping out. 

Lastly, it is assumed, that the watery ground i^elf is of such a 
consistence, that the water may he drawn away without causing it 
lo move sensibly, and that a provisional resting place at least may be 
found in it, whereon to rest the tubbing. 

If these various conditions are not all fulfilled, the tubbing may 
''G inefficient from the very first; or it may become so, after the 
workings have been in operation for a time ; or its very establi!<h- 
"^C'ltmay be difficult or even impossible. 

1*0 meet these dilficult or impossible cases, the new systems 
^Wcli we shall now describe, have been proposed. 
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§ 2. — New processes. 

(234) AYo shall suppose, aller what lias just been said, the 
ground to be so watery tlial we are neither able nor willing to at- 
tempt to pump the water; or that it is of such a running nature, 
thai, even if it were possible to pump the water, as regards quan- 
tity, it would not be possible to do so without undertaking as it 
were a kind of pumping of the ground itself; or, lastly, we shall 
suppose the two circumstances united together. 

The different processes, proposed or employed to cope with these 
difficulties together or separately, may be epitomized as follows : 

1. If the ground is very walerj' and more or less running within 
a short distance of the surface, then, supposing the pit to be al- 
ready sunk below the natural level of the water and provided with 
a sufficiently tight lining, a certain pressure of air — as great as the 
pressure of the water on the bottom — is maintained in the shaft. By 
this means the water is kept down; it does not require to be pump- 
ed ; the ground is not drawn in as it would be othenvise; and the 
sides are in exactly the same conditions, in regard to stability, as 
they would be if the water could not rise higher in the shaft than 
the point at which it is kept by the pressure of the air. The work- 
men go into the column of compressed air and continue the sinking 
and lining at the bottom. The only limit to the employment of 
Ihis system, is the maximum pressure of air to wliich it is safe to 
expose men, without prejudice to their health. 

This system resembles the diving-bell as far as the labour of thc^ 
men at the bottom of the shaft is concerned. It was invented by 
M. Trigor who first applied it in sinking a shaft through the allu — 
vium of the Loire, in an island formed by that river. The shaf* 
was sunk through G5 feet (20 metres) of alluvium, without the ne- 
cessity of pumping any water. 

Since that lime, the system has been often employed in other Eu- 
ropean countries, and in the United States, either for mining shafts 
bej;un in watery ground, or for civil engineering works in whicli 
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not only watery strata but even water ilself liad lo be traversed : 
as in making Toundalions for the piers of bridges, for light- 
houses, etc. 

It may be considered to be capable of very exlensive application, 
and to aftbrd facilities for the execution of works which might be 
almost impossible without its aid. 

For example, we have already referred to Ihe Thames tunnel 
which has not been imitated hitherto; ils success was due to the 
great ability and perseverance of Brunei, and was attained by an 
expenditure of much time and money. It is certain that the em- 
ployment of compressed air would have facilitated the work very 
greatly; and probably the better way to execute a similar work at 
the present day would be to divide it into separate portions, and join 
these afterwards : the work being done under water in somewhat 
the same way as in sinking foundations for piers of great length. 

This is apart from our subject, however, and we shall only re- 
mark further that the resemblance already referred to, between 
Ihe Triger system and the diving-bell, becomes still closer when the 
details of the two systems are considered. We should mention, in 
tliis place, the apparatus invented by MM. Rouquayrol and Denay- 
rouze, and will return to ils description further on. This apparatus 
was orignially designed for penetrating into parts of a mine filled 
with impure air ; but the inventor soon employed it for entering any 
irrespirable medium whatever, and, consequently, for going into 
water as well as impui'e air. It admits the possibility of continuing 
Work under water, and might be employed in joining the separate 
Actions of the tunnel of which we made mention above. 

2. It has been proposed to employ the Brunei shield, or a similar 
apparatus though different in detail, in sinking vertical shafts. 

The system consists in tubbing the pit, not in succosisive sections 
'"^m below upwards, but by lengthening the tubbing downwards by 
^ series of segments successively fixed one below the other. 

The lower face of the last segment serves, like the ring of masonry 
^^fen-ed to in No. 2»0, as a fulcrum for forcing a shield with cut- 
«ng edges into the ground by means of hydraulic presses. This 
shield forms the bottom of a kind of sheath which reaches upwards, 
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above the lowest segments, on I heir exterior. A tight joint closes 
the space between the sheath and the tubbing. 

The bottom of the shalt is thus kept dry, or, at least, does not re- 
ceive more water than the small quantity which penetiates through 
the joints of the tubbing and shield. 

The shield is forced down by working the presses, and when it 
has sunk sufficiently far to make room for a new segment, the new 
ring of tubl>ing is put into place and joined to the one above with 
long wood screws. After tliis has been done the presses are again 
worked, and so on. 

The shield carries a large lube whose axis coincides with that of 
the shaft ; it descends from above the natural level of the water to 
the space below the shield, and affords a passage through which 
instruments for enlarging and clearing can be introduced, so as to 
facilitate the descent of the shield. The same tube also facilitates 
the sinking in another way : 

When the presses are being worked, the wafer is allowed to flow 
through it into the sliaft, and thus the resistance due to the pressure 
is reduced by llie weight of a column of water Iiaving the section of 
the central tube for base. When it is again necessary to descend 
to the bottom, the water is taken out. 

This system was invented by M. Guibal, professor at the Mons 
School of Mines. 

3. Lastly, the system invented by M. Kind, the ingenious borer, 
and afterwards perfected and rendered quite practicable by the in- 
ventor and M. Chaudron, consists in sinking a shaft in the same 
way as a bore-liolc of large diameter. After a good bed has been 
reached, the tubbing is introduced and lengthened at the top as it 
descends. There is a peculiar arrangement at the bottom whereby 
a tight joint is formed when it comes to rest on its base. 

The lowering of the tubbing having been completed, it is only 
necessary to take out the water which fills the shaft, and thus the 
whole thickness of water-bearing beds has been traversed, and the 
tubbing put in place, while the water has remained at its natural 
level ; no trouble has been required in pumping, such as would 
have been necessary if the pit had been sunk in the ordinary vvay. 
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Such are the general features of the new processes, and we shall 
now proceed to give more details regarding them. 

(235) Triger's method. — In tho first application of this pro- 
cess, which was made in 1859 for a mining shaft at Chalonnes 
(Maine-et-Loire), the alluvium of the Loire was traversed to a depth 
of 65 feel (20 metres) by means of a sheet iron tube 4 ft. 4 in. 
(l"-55) in diameter, forced down by the blows of a ram. In the 
upper part there was a special air-chamber, provided with two man- 
holes by means of which it could be put into communication al- 
ternately with the external atmosphere and the interior of the pit. 
An air-compressing machine at the surface maintained the required 
pressure in the pit. 

There were cocks for regulating the flow of air from the interior 
of the pit into the air-chamber, and from the air-chamber into the 
outer air, so as not to expose the workmen to too sudden changes of 
pressure when they entered or left the pit. 

A windlass, or jack-roll, was set up in the air-chamber and an- 
other at the surface to lift the stuff in two stages. It was lifted first 
from the bottom of the pit into the air-chamber, then, after a certain 
quantity had accumulated, the lower man-hole was shut and the 
upper one opened, and the stuff was raised to the surface by means 
of the windlass at the top. 

Figure 196 shows the whole of the arrangements employed by 
M. Triger at the pit at Chalonnes. 

Besides the details given above, we may mention the contrivance 
by means of which the pit can be kept dry, in certain cases, without 
requiring to increase the pressure of the air in the interior, to the 
^'hole extent due to the pressure of the water. The tube A allows 
the water to flo^* out, as it accumulates and is acted on by the greater 
pressure of air in the shaft. The ascending column of water acts 
like a Water-blowing machine, drawing in air by the cock B, which 
is opened to a suitable extent. The effect of this aspiration is to 
change the mass of the liquid into a kind of froth having a less 
density than water, thus allowing it to be raised to the surface 
^here it flows out. 
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In Ihis manner the pit at Chalonnes was easily sunk to a depth of 
65 feet (20 melrcs) ; and, elsewhere, a depth of 92 ft. (28 metres) 
has been reached, without requiring to compress the air above a 
total pressure of 5 atmospheres — a limit that may be reached, but 
not surpassed, without danger to the health of the workmen. 

Another artifice, somewhat similar to the above, consists in em- 
ploying the tube, not for the exit of the water which cannot readily 
escape through the surrounding ground, but for getting rid of the 
solid matter itself. It is possible, with very running sands, to estab- 
lish a current of air in the tube which carries up the sand and 
water together to the surface. 

The process has also been varied in other respects. For exam- 
ple, the air-chamber having been erected above the level of the sur* , 
face, a windlass was set up in it for raising the stuff from the bottom 
of the pit; and when it arrived in the air-chamber it was ejected 
to the outside through a large inclined tube furnished with doors 
at its two extremities. The exterior door was shut until the 
tube was filled; then the interior door was shut and the ex- 
terior one opened , so that the stuff ran out in virtue of its own 
weight. 

Again, the employment of lamps or candles, which are inconve- 
nient with compressed air, was dispensed with, the light being ob- 
tained through thick glass windows, such as are used in ships. 
These windows afforded a passage to the sunlight during the day, 
and to the light of reflecting lamps, etc., at night. 

In one word, the Triger system has been employed by a large 
number of engineers, French and others, and has always shown 
itself to be very convenient and appropriate , in a multitude of 
cases. 

The employment of compressed air deserves great attention 
from engineers, eilherin the complete form which the inventor gave 
to it, permitting the employment of many hands in a large undertak- 
ing; or in the simplified form which it has lately received from 
MM. Rouquayrol and Denayrouze, which seems well adapted for th^ 
work of a single individual. 

To return to the application with which we are at present inter— 
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ested, that is to say, for sinking mining shafts, we would remark 
that it has been employed under different forms, and with different 
appliances from those used by M. Triger, and for pits of much larger 
diameter than that at Chalonnes. 

From the first, the air-chamber was made a fixture at the level of 
the surface, or slightly below it, without being solidly connected 
with the tubbing. When the joints of wooden tubbing tended to 
open, under the pressure of the air in the interior, they were kept 
together by means of iron corner-pieces fastened with wood-screws; 
and the escape of air was further hindered by covering them with 
strips of cloth coated with clay. 

It was possible, in this way, to pass through the most watery 
beds next the surface, and, after having reached the limits to 
which the process can be carried, to continue the sinking by the 
ordinary methods of tubbing. 

At other times, when the watery strata were running, the wooden 
tubbing was replaced by a cast-iron one, composed of segments 
joined together by inside flanges; and this was let down into the 
pit and lengthened at its upper end. 

In this case the lower circle of segmenis is furnished with a 
cutting-shoe to penetrate Ihe ground under the action of forcing 
screws, or hydraulic presses, which act on the collar at the top of 

The column is lenglhened by placing new segments on the top, in 
proportion as the cutting-ring penetrates the ground; if slides in a 
packing -ring bolted to the base of the air-chamber ; and the interval 
between the exterior of the column and the interior of the packing- 
ring is stuffed with moss to prevent the escape of air. 

This system was employed at Seraing (near Liege) for traversing 
33 ft. of the very watery alluvium of the Meuse. When a sufficient 
depth had been reached in the Coal Measures, the cutting-shoe was 
removed and replaced by a wedged crib, or curb, which was joined 
to the bottom of the tubbing by means of some ordinary wooden 
curbs. 

Figure 197, borrowed from the atlas to the supplement of 
M. Ponson*s work, gives the principal details described above. 
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(1236) Guibar* inetii€>d. — Guibal's process is not limited like 
that of M. Triger to watery ground near the surface. The object for 
which it was proposed and designed was to sink through 80 ft. of 
running sand, the top of which was about 85 yards from the surface. 
This was a case of very great difficulty, not only on account of the 
quantity of water and the very shifting nature of the ground, but 
also the great depth at which these beds were encountered. It 
would not have been possible to pump out the water without havii^ 
the loose stuff drawn in violently by the current which would have 
flowed in under the enormous head of 85 yards. 

It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to carry on the work under 
the same conditions as if the water were at its natural level. 

M. Guibal attained this result without any pumping, and, conse- 
quently, he prevented anj movements of the water which would 
have drawn in the sand. 

The shield, or cutting prisu), employed by him could cut out a 
regular octagon circumscribed about a circle of 10 ft. 8| in. (5"*'27) 
in diameter. The sheath surrounding it was also octagonal cir- 
cumscribed about a circle 11 ft. 9 J in. (5'"'60) in diameter. It 
was requisite to make it very thin, in order to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the tubbing as little as possible, and, at the same time, to 
have sufficient strength to withstand the pressure of the water. It 
was made of wooden boards 4 in. (0'"-iO) in thickness, lined, inside 
and outside, with bands of iron I in. (2 centimetres) thick. 

At the upper end of the sheath a tight joint was formed between 
it and the exterior surface of the tubbing, by means of india- 
rubber rings which the pressure of the water held firmly in po- 
sition. 

Although the tightness of this joint might seem to be doubtful at 
first sight, it turned out, on the contrary, to be perfectly sufficient 
during the whole operation, since the bands of india-rubber are 
not worn except by friction, and this only over a length equal to the 
whole height that the shield has to travel, say 70 to 80 ft. 

Sixteen hydraulic presses, placed two and two under the eight 
pieces of tlie last section of the tubbing, served to force down the 
shield. 
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An instrument for scraping the sand in the open space below, 
was introduced through the central column ; its arms opened out 
after it had passed through the tube, to such an extent that the na- 
tural slope of the sand was preserved. 

This system, wliich is described with many details in a report 
published at Mons in 1856, is represented in figures 198 to 200; 
these figures are reduced from those which accompanied the report. 

Figure 198 represents the shaft in plan and lection, the shield 
with its water-light joint, and Ihe general arrangement of the hy- 
draulic presses; figure 199 gives the details of the joint on a larger 
scale ; and figure 200 those of the expanding scraper. 

(237) Guibal's system must be acknowledged to be very ingen- 
ious, although it was not quite successful in the only instance in 
which it has been applied as yet. 

Many difficulties were encountered in passing through the running 
Sand ; and, unfoi tunatciv, I he surface of contact of the sand with the 
Coal Measures, upon which it rested inimetliately, was much inclined; 
So that, while one edge of the shield came to rest on solid ground, 
the other left an opening through which sand and water could pass. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty which was due to a special cir- 
cumstance, M. Guibal's system deserves all the attention of engi- 
neers. 

(tS38) Kind aod Chaudron'ii method. — This prOCCSS, Unlikc the 

preceding, can show many successful examples at the present day; 
and tiicre is a lendencv to have recourse to it, not only in those ex- 
reptional CJ^ses in >vhich it is indispensable, but even in cases in 
which the ordinary system of tubbing mij^ht be employed without 
an excessive expenditure of time and money. The application of this 
process provides against the contingent tlifficullies of the ordinary 
system; besides, it is reasonable to expect a considerable saving of 
money, if the whole cost ol the neces-ary apparatus is not charged 
as part of the sinking expenses. 

The process comprehends two csscnlially distinct operations ; the 
sinking of the pit, and the tubbing. 
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(1239) The sinking is nothing more than putting down a bore- 
hole of very large diameter. For information on this subject re- 
ference may be made to Chapter IV. 

The apparatus, however, includes some peculiar arrangements. 

Thus, each cutting-tool is necessarily made with a number of 
cullers joined together. 

It is even better, perhaps, to have two cutting-tools^, one for sink- 
ing a central hole, the other for enlarging. This arrangement is of 
advantage in very hard ground, for obtaining a given rale of deepen- 
i ng, without giving an excessive weight to the instrument. 

The large cutting-tool may have its separate cutters placed 
slightly behind each other, as regards depth, so as to make a 
conical excavation, which helps lo bring the d6bris towards the 
centre of the shaft. The debris thus fall of their own accord into 
a bucket placed in the central hole, which is drawn up full after a 
boring has been made over the large diameter. 

To complete the clearing of the shaft, an apparatus called a dredge 
is used; it had been already employed by M. Kind for ordinary 
bore-holes. 

Figure 201 represents the cutting-tool for the large diameter, 
and figure 202 the dredge, shown open at the bottom of the shaft. 

^?840) Supposing the operation of boring to have been com- 
pleted , recourse having been had, according to need, to all the 
artifices practised in the art of boring, the pit still requires to be 
tubbed; and it is this part of the work which specially character- 
zes the system. 

• The tubbing is composed of a series of cast-iron rings about 4 ft. 
H in. (I^-SO) in height, cast in one piece, i lo 1 J inch (25 to 40 
millimetres) thick. 

Wliile being let down, it is lengthened from the top, as has been 
said in No. !8i4, but it descends without cutting the ground, and 
has, on the contrary, a little play. 

Each ring is furnished at the top and bottom with an inside flange 
4 in. (10 centimetres) broad. The rings are joined to each other 
by means of forty f to 1 f inch (2 to 3 centimetres) screwed bolls. 
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It is necessary to use many precautions and much care in mak- 
ing and joining the pieces ; for any little defect that is discovered 
only after the tubbing is in place is very difficult to repair. 

All the pieces are tested under hydraulic pressure acting on the 
exterior, or, in the same sense as the pressure to which they will be 
exposed. The usual test pressure is 15 atmospheres. 

Every defective piece should be rejected. The faces of the two 
flanges ought to be turned simultaneously on a lathe so as to ensure 
a complete parallelism; for, otherwise, there would be a risk of the 
column not being perfectly straight. 

The joint is formed by cutting a groove in each face, so that, 
when two faces are joined, there is a little channel enclosed by 
them. This channel is filled with a strip of lead, which is squeezed 
until the bolts cannot be screwed further. 

The lead may be replaced by india-rubber which would accommo- 
date itself even more completely to the slightest inequalities of the 
surface; but it is necessary to have a joint that will not alter with 
time, and it has not yet been ascertained how long india-rubber 
will last under the conditions which obtain in this case. 

The assemblage of the different pieces forms a long tube, which 
is lowered into the shaft to act as a water-tight lining. 

It still remains to be described, how the foot of the column is 
made water-tight, and how it is let down into the shaft. 

The arrangement employed for assuring impermeability at the 
base, corresponding to the wedged curb, has received the name of 
the moss-box. It is made in the following way : — 

The ordinary tubbing terminates at the bottom with a flange 
turned outwards. A movable ring, whose exterior diameter is 
rather less than the interior diameter of the tubbing, is fitted on 
the lowest segment, and has a flange at its base, also turned out- 
wards, so as to correspond to the former. The space between the 
two flanges is filled with moss, well freed from earth, tightly ram- 
med in, and held together by a net. 

When the tubbing reaches the bottom of the pit, the movable 
ring is arrested first; the tubbing continues to descend by its own 
weight; the two flanges approach each other, compress the moss 
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and force it against the rock. This pressing of the moss against 
the rock is partly due to the conical form given to the flanges. The 
idea is borrowed from Ihe construction of ordinary stuffing- boxes; 
only, in this case, the surfaces of the flanges are convex in order to 
push the moss outwards against the rock, whereas in the ordinary 
stuffing-box they are concave , in order to press the packing in- 
wards against the rod which passes through them. 

The moss-box forms an excellent joint, on account of the great 
weight of tlie tubbing which rests upon it; and the pressure on the 
joint increases with the height of the column, as does also the head 
of water to which it- is opposed. 

(!^4f ) If we suppose the tubbing of a shaft to have a mean 
thickness of only 1*18H inch (30 millimetres), the diameter to be 
H-485 feet (3"-50), and the height 164 yards (150 metres), it is 
seen that the tubbing alone (not taking the flanges into account) 
will weigh about 530 tons (354,000 kilogrammes). 

Although this enormous weight ensures sufficient tightness to 
the moss-box, it requires special contrivances for putting it in place. 
When a hermetically closed bottom is fitted to the column, it will 
displace a rapidly increasing weight of water, and soon become a 
floating body which would have to be pressed down, instead of being 
held back. If a tube concentric with the tubbing, open at both 
ends and provided with cocks at short distances apart , be noYf 
fitted to the bottom, it becomes possible, by means of the cocks, to 
load the floating mass with water reaching to a cerlain height 
in the annular space between the tubbing and the central tube. 
Care must be taken to shut each cock in succession before it becomes 
covered with water. 

By means of this arrangement, the whole of which is represented 
in figure 203, it is easy to give the system a nearly constant weight 
in the water : for instance, 25 to 30 tons. This is necessary, in 
order to impart stability to the system, and to be able to maintain 
it more easily in the axis of the shaft. 

The great weight of the column, and the weight of the pieces of 
tubbing which have to be handled in lengthening it, make it neces- 
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sary to have ihe arrangements essentially different from those em- 
ployed for putting tubes into ordinary artesian wells. The weight 
is borne by six rods which pass through holes in one of the flanges 
and are lengthened at the top ; they are screwed at the upper end, 
and each has a nut made in the form of a pinion which is turned 
by means of an endless screw with a handle. 

When it is necessary to put in a new ring, the iron rods are sup- 
ported on keys at a certain distance below the top ; the uppermost 
bars are then removed, the ring of tubbing is slipped into its po- 
sition and the bars are replaced. 

Figure 203, already referred to, shows the general arrangements 
of this system. 

{Mt) The space behind the tubbing must be filled with concrete 
made with good hydraulic mortar. This cannot be done by hand 
in the ordinary manner, neither can it be done by simply pouring 
in the concrete at the top, for however hard-tempered it might be 
in the first instance, it would be diluted in its descent, and only pel>- 
bles would reach the bottom. It is necessary, therefore, to let it 
down in close boxes which are opened only when they reach the 
bottom by an easily cr^nceived arrangement. The concreting 
should be finished quickly without interruption, so as to obtain a 
homogeneous and well-bound mass. 

The concrete cannot, however, be considered to ensure the 
thorough impermeability of the joints of the tubbing, and, there- 
fore, they should he water-tight of themselves ; it hinders the water 
at different levels from communicating so easily, and would, there- 
fore, diminish the amount of influx if the mo^s-box were not quite 
light, or if a plate of the tubbing happened to give way. 

The arrangement just described may be said to lie exactly tlie 
reverse of the endea\<jur to connect the various water- i>earifig 
strata, of which we showed the entire inutilitv in No. ZZH. 

After the tabbing ha!> been put in and the concreting finished, 
several days are allowed to elap^ to give the amcreie time to s^^'t 
hard. The water contained Itei^i^tn the tubbing and tiie equilib- 
rium tube is then pumped out. As the water sinks tlie cocks are 
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opened successively ; the tube is taken out in lengths, and at last 
the bottom itself is removed. Everything is now really for resum- 
ing the sinking and continuing it by hand labour. 

(!^43] Such is the very ingenious and practical system v^hich is 
now employeij by M. Chaudron in sinking many shafts in the Depart- 
ments of Ihe Nord, the Pas-de-Calais, in Belgium, and the Ruhr basin. 

The process appears to be quite successful in all kinds of ground 
in which boring can be easily done, that is to say, in ground of suit- 
able consistence; it is, besides, altogether independent of the quan- 
tity of wat^r which would have to pumped if the bottom had to be 
kept dry. 

It will evidently be more difficult to apply it in running ground 
which could not be passed through by a bore-hole without being 
tubed ; and it would be necessary in these cases to have a provisional 
tube. As we have already remarked, however, a loose running 
ground which causes so many difficulties when the water is kept 
down, is much less to be feared when it is allowed to remain at its 
natural level ; for in that case there are no currents, and the ground 
itself is not set in motion in the same way. 

On the other hand, we may assume that running sands, which are 
met with at considerable depths, may be passed through with com- 
parative ease by the Kind and Chaudron process, being held back 
at first by a sheet-iron tube; part of the original diameter, however, 
would have to be sacrificed to make room for the definite tubbing 
and the concrete. 

(1244) CompArlvoB of ihe three pr<»eedlng methods t 

The three methods which we have just described, (Nos. 1tM4 
to 1243), have a common characteristic, namely, that the work is 
earned on with the water at its natural level, or^ at least, under the 
same conditions as if this were the ca^e; they are, consequently? 
independent of the quantity of water that would have to be pumped 
by the ordinary method, and at the same time that they save the 
expetise of pumping, they avoid the difficulties which pumping 
creates with running sands. 
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They have, on the other hand, essential differences. 

Triger's process is confined to watery ground near the surface, 
or not deeper than 100 feet (30 metres). It is a valuable resource 
in this respect, that il admits of the workmen being at the very 
bottom of the shaft, where they can remove with their own hands 
any obstacle that might prevent the sinking : for example, a boulder 
which would hinder the descent of the tubbing. 

In the event of this process being only employed casually, it 
might be more advantageous to substitute the more portable ap- 
paratus of MM. Rouquayrol and Denayrouze, for the complex appa- 
ratus consisting of the air-compressing machinery and the air- 
chamber. Rouquayrol's apparatus may be employed to a depth 
of 65 feet (20 metres). It may even be assumed that, in cases of 
urgency, a greater depth, or even any depth could be reached, pro- 
vided that during the operation the water could be lowered tempo- 
rarily to within 65 feet of the point at which the workmen were 
engaged. 

Guibal's process has the advantage over Triger*s, in so far, that it 
is independent of the depth at which the work has to be done; but 
it requires an apparatus which is quite as complex; and experience 
has shown that its application is diflicult. It offers fewer resources 
than the others, especially Triger's, in case of an accident resulting 
from the nature of the ground ; for it is not possible to attack 
the ground except by means of instruments which require to be 
passed through the central tube. With Chaudron's process, on the 
other hand , the whole diameter of the shaft and all the artifices 
known to borers are available ; and with Triger's process the work- 
men can apply themselves at the very, point where the difficulty 
occurs, instead of having to manoeuvre from afar, at the end of a 
long rod. 

Kind and Chaudron's process has the same advantage as Guibal's 
in being applicable at any depth ; besides , it is a more certain 
method, and can be applied in a greater number of cases. 

Of the three processes, this appears to us to be the most prefer- 
able, in all cases where the watery ground is deeper than 98 feet 
(30 metres) : and in the collieries of the Nord and the Pas-de- 
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Calais the depth is sometimes two or three times as much as this. 
The possibility of its being frequently applied is, of itself, one 
great advantage of this system, in this respect, that foremen and 
labourers accustomed to the work can be more easily found ; and 
the various operations, which are always of a delicate kind, will 
gain in security and rapidity of execution, when confided to a staff 
of men who have already had experience in conducting them. 

We are of opinion that this system is destined to come into gen- 
eral use for all sinkings which are presumed to be very difiicull 
on account of Ihe depth of the water-bearing beds. We believe it 
will usually be found to save both time and money ; there will be 
nothing to fear in new undertakings more than in those which have 
been already completed ; and, when a new centre of production has 
to be created, there will be no hesitation in preferring two distinct 
shafts (one to serve as a downcast the other as an upcast), to a 
single shaft of larger section intended to serve for all purposes, 
including ventilation. 

The first cost of two shafts will not, after all, be much greater; 
and there will be an essential advantage in regard to the security 
of the workmen as well as the greater extension that can be given 
to the workings. 

It appears to us that mining companies who are opening out nevv 
centres of production should proceed in this way, in localities where 
they have difficult strata to pass through, and where it is intended 
to extend the underground operations over a large area. 



(845) For instance, in situations similar to that in which the 
collieries of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais are placed, a centre of 
production may very properly consist of two distinct shafts, at 
a short distance apart. 

These shafts may be of equal size and have a diameter of 10 
to 11 feet (5 metres to 5'"-50) at the most. One of them can be 
used as a \vinding shaft and downcast, the other as an upcast and 
for the purpose of letting down men, timber, etc. Both shafts 
should hate winding engines, which may be of the same size, and 
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if SO, the one on the upcast may be worked expansively when its 
whole power is not required. 

Such an arrangement appears to us to liave evident advantages, 
one of the most important being that the one shaft serves as a 
means of egress for the men, in case of an accident to the other. 

The upper part of each shaft might be sunk, by the Chaudron 
process, the same apparatus being used in both cases; and this part 
of the work would be done more rapidly and more economically 
than the corresponding portion of a single shaft of large section. 

Moreover, the extraction of mineral can be carried on as rapidly 
as the capacity of the deposit will admit, and will not always be 
open to complete interruption when an accident happens to the 
winding engine, since that of the other shaft can be used immedi- 
ately ; and, in case of need, if a very large output were required, 
both engines could be employed at the same time. 



CHAPTER X. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON LAYING OUT, OPENING UP AND WORKING 

A MINE. 



("Z^S) If we reconsider the subjects treated in the preceding 
chapters we see that we now possess : — 

Firstly, certain theoretical ideas concerning the origin and mode 
of formation of the various deposits of mineral substances, as far as 
science will allow at present; they are general ideas which, without 
explaining, from a chemical or mineralogical point of view, all the 
details of structure and composition that may be presented by a 
given deposit, are still sufficient for enabling us to understand 
in a general way how it was formed, for explaining its principal 
features, and, consequently, for guiding the miner practically in 
prospecting, or while actually engaged in working it. 

Secondly , a knowledge of the course to be pursued by the miner 
in prospecting ground where the presence of a deposit is suspected, 
and in carrying out explorations, after its material existence has 
been proved, in order to ascertain whether it is workable at a profit 
or not. 

Thirdly and lastly, a knowledge of the different technical pro- 
cesses which are at the disposal of the miner for carrying out and 
securing liis work, from the employment of the simplest tools for 
digging, to the most complicated processes by which it is proposed 
either to economize labour or accelerate the work by the use 
of machinery, or to contend by the means that we have just made 
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known, against the spcciiil difficulties which may result from large 
quantities of water and the loose nature of the ground. 

We must suppose, in the present case, that the question whether 
tlie deposit can he worked at a pro/U has been decided in the affir- 
mative. We may allow that, with the present means at our disposal, 
there are few, if any, material difficulties that I he miner cannot in 
lime overcome ; we shall suppose at all events that it is so; that is 
to say, that the deposit can be reached without insurmountable dif- 
ficulties from the financial and material points of view, and that we 
now have to organize and prosecute the working. 

(!847) This undertaking requires works of different kinds : firstly, 
the winning and erection of plant; these arc works wliich arc inten- 
ded to be permanent, or, at all events, to last for a considerable time, 
and their object is to reach the deposit at once, to organize the 
means of extraction, pumping, ventihdion, etc., in a word, to set 
up a centre of production ; secondly, preparatory works, character- 
ised by this fact, tliat they liave to be continued indelinitely, or at 
any rale repeated periodically as long as tlie working area created 
by the winning is mode use of; such works are sinking shafts, 
driving crosscuts, driving new levels, etc., the expenses of which 
should be included in the general cost of working, or in any 
case added to it every year; thirdly and lastly, exploitation or 
removal of the deposit itself, the object, or immediate result, of 
which is to produce a certain quantity of the useful substance 
tliat tlie deposit is expected to furnish. 

These different kinds of work admit of some general observa- 
tions, which it is advisable to recapitulate. 

(!848) Workings for intersecting a deposit in depth {winninyfi) con- 
sist of shafts or levels, or v.irious conibinations of shafts and levels. 

Shafts may be either vertical, or inclined along the line of great- 
est slope of the deposit. 

Levels may be acroam the ntcks^ or ahnty the strike of tlnuleposit. 
In the fii*st case, they are generally called crosscuts, in the second 
case, simply levels. 

1 it 
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Levels terminating at the surface (adit levels) liave tliis advantage 
over shafts, that they save the expense of winding and pumping, at 
least if the workings are above them. They sometimes also have 
another often very important advantage : that of furnishing the 
motive power for subsequent workings below them, by creating falls 
of water of greater heights than the contour of tlie surface would 
admit. 

Levels along tlie strike arc useful, even while being driven, for 
the purpose of exploring the deposit and preparing to work it; 
crosscuts serve to explore not only the deposit, but also llic en- 
closing rocks, and to discover any deposits that may exist parallel 
to a given deposit (see No. 28). 

Vertical shafts correspond to crosscuts, and inclined shalls to 
levels. 

Shalls may be necessary when the contour of the ground presents 
little dilTerence of level, or, as may ofien happen in reworking old 
mines, when the old men have worked away evei^lhing above the 
level of th3 neighbouring valleys. 

They have a somewhat important advantage over levels, from 
the fact that we are not tied down to begin sinking them at any 
fixed point, and that their position may be altered to a certain ex- 
tent as may appear expedient, either with regard to the site at the 
surface or to the underground workings. The position of the 
mouth of an adit level, on the contnuT. is generally a settled thingf 
or, at all events, cannot be fixed arbitrarily, when we lay down the 
condition that it should be placed at the lowest point consistent 
with its being of reasonable length. 

In order to settle upon the site, it is necessary to have a graphic 
representation of the contour of the ground, and this site ought to 
be looked for along the bottom of the deepest valleys. 

Vertical shafts are preferable to inclined shalls, when heavy 
pumping machinery has to be put up, for pumps and rods are 
more easily (ixod, and require fewer repaii^s, when they are arranged 
vertically. However, many metallic mines may be quoted, espe- 
cially in England, where large engines work pumps in inclined 
shafts, or in shafts which have been sunk vertically, till they inttf- 
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scclcd tlic deposit and hnve (hen been carried on along its dip. This 
arrangement of inclined shalts is jiislifiahic in working a lode, 
when the enclosing rocks arc \or\ hard. 

In this case, in lad, an inclined shall allows (he lode to be 
studied in detail during the sinking itself. If, however,' a large 
output is required, the preference slionld certainly be given to 
vertical sliafts: for, in order to obtain such a result, great loads 
must be raised, at vehicities which are only admissible in vertical 
shatls, lurnished with the best system of guides. 

({24B) For an important mine a sini;le outlel, eilhcr shaft or 
level, is not jrenerallv considered sufllcienl. This svstein is only 
admissible in two cases : when Hie underground workings are of no 
great extent and there is no fear of lire-damp being given off, as in 
the case of many mines of iron ore, building stone, gypsum, elc; 
or, if it is dilVicult and very cosily to sink shafts, as in some places 
in the Newcastle coallield, in the departments of the Nord, the 
Pas-de-Calais, in the district that formerly constituted the depart- 
ment of the Moselle, etc., etc. 

Apart from cases of Ibis kind, a new centre ofproduction, which 
is not at once, or likelvto be verv soon, connected with oilier work- 
ings, oughl to communicate wilh the surface by two entirely dis- 
tinct outlels. A single outlet divided into two compartments by an 
air-tight partition, so as to indure ventilation, must not he ronsider- 
ed as fulffllhuj this nnnlifinn. 

It is well known that in England, manufacluiers, and the public 
generally, an* little disposed to accept a regulating and protecting 
legislation such as the French government (yielding, it is true, as a 
rule, to public opinion) is always to ready to introilncc. Nevertheless, 
even in Kn^land, an (*\cep!ion has been made to what may be called 
IheKnglish system of governnuMit, on (he point in question. An Act 
of Parliament, passed in I8(r2 and amended by another Act in 
1872, compels all owneis of coal-mines worked by shafts, to Iiave 
two entirelv distinct slialls nr outlets. 

The new Act of I87t5, states precisely the couJitions under wliich 
the two shafts must be sunk. 
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They must be separated by natural strata of not less than 10 feet 
in breadth, and connected by a communication of not less UiaD 
4 feet wide and 5 feet high. 

Eacli shaft or outlet inust be provided with proper apparatus for 
raising or lowering persons, either in actual use or available for use 
within a reasonable time. 

Any of ller Majesty's superior courts of law or equity may, upon 
the application of the Attorney General, prohibit by injunction the 
working of a mine wliere these provisions are not rigorously ca^ 
ried out, and where no exemption from them can be claimed under 
any of the exceptions stated in the Act. 

Tliese provisions have l)een made in consequence of the dis- 
asters that luive liappened in mines provided with only one shall, 
wIlcu some great accident has destroyed the ventilation and means 
of egress. 

There have been instances of greal explosions of fire-damp, felt 
even at the surface, wiiich destroyed tlie brattice or partition from 
the bottom of the sliaft to the top, tilled tlic bottom of the shaft 
above the lianging-on places, with a mass of entangled timber, and 
so closed up every outlet for the workmen shut up in Ihe mine, 
rendering it impossible to reach them in time. 

The partition may also be destroyed othenvise than by an explo- 
sion, as by the lall of some large and heavy body. In one instance 
the beam of a pumping engine broke in two, and one half fell down 
the shaft; it smashed every thing in its path, and filled the shail 
with debris for more than *2U yards, and thus caused the death 
of all the men who wen^ in the mine at the time, without ex- 
ception. 

A similar disaster might happen if the timber of the shaft look 
firo and could not be extinguished immediately. We have quoted 
an instance of this (No. 210). 

The centre of extraction will theiefore generally comprise two 
dIsUnct shafls, instead of a single one of sufficient dimensions fur 
all purposes, including ventilation. 

This, we repeat, is a precautionary measure which should be con- 
sidered necessary^ although it is not obligatory by law in France; 
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and wc do not allow thai a fiery mine, which has to ho worked on a 
large scale, can be considered as properly hud out, uidoss the 
downrasl and upcast slia/ls arr cniirrlij disllncf from the surface 
to Iheverii bollouif 

{Z30) Tlie shape and si'clion of the shafts naturally depend on 

the method employed for sustainin^,^ the si<les, and the more or less 

complex duties retpiired I'roiu them. As to shape, we have seen that 

round walled shatls are the best kind if they are required to last for 

some time. As (o ti;e dimensions, the diameter mav he reduced to 

5 feel (1"*'50), or even i feet (l'"-50), where the workings arc small 

.1 
and the stuff is raised in small corves or hucketscontuining 2-, 5, or 

5 cwts of coal (1 - to 2, or 5 hcctidilres, 5 - to 7 or 10 - euh. ft.). 

With adiameter of 8 feel ('2"'*r)0) huckets, or kibbles, holding 14 to 
48 cwt. of coal (8 or 10 hectolitres, 28 to m cub. ft.) mav be em- 

ployed; large kibbles contnining 1 - to 1 - tonsof coal (1 Tito 20 hec- 

tolitres, hT} to 70 cub. ft.) require diameters of 10 to 12 feet (S^'SO 
lo3'"'C0). 

Of lat') years shafts have been made 15 IX. (i metres) and even 
4 4 feet (4°'-o0) in diameter in order to use cages; ])ut it appears 
useless to exceed the former of these fijiures as long as theie is no 
intention o( having four cages in tlie sh:dl, and when there is no 
necessity for keeping a Inrge spyci*, for the return air. 

Theexi'ict diameter should lie fixed in each particular case, alter the 
details of the pumps, wiiuling machinery, man-engines, etc., which 
it is intended to put up in Ihe shaft, have lu'cn studied carefully. 

The necessary diameter of the shafl h;iving heen settled, there is 
nothing to be gained by increasing il; an increase in size will not 
facilitate the working of the mnchines employed lor winding, pum- 
ping and lifting the men, and ahraifs augments the cost and some- 
ilmes also, in a very marked degree, the difiicullies. of sinking. 

This increase in size would not, as a rule, be of any practical ad- 
vantage for the ventilation, at least in a large mine, as the section 
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of the shaft is generally sufficiently large, and its depth of no impor- 
tance, compared with the corresponding diiiionsioiis of the gi-eat 
network of levels, that the current of air has to traverse hclween 
tliQ bottom of the downcast and the boltom of the upcast sliafls. 

(!85f) The shape of crosscuts varies, as we have seen, ac-cording 
as Ihi-y an* timbered or walled. There is an advantage in difficult 
ground in making them small, so as to lessen the cost of driving 
and repairs. 

They are then made only large enough for tramming, and here 
and there sidings are put in for the waggons to pass. It is thus pos- 
sible to work with a width of only i feet 5 inches (i'"'50), and a clear 
height of 5 feet 10 inches (r"-80). 

When, however, there is no restriction arising from the difficulty 
of the ground, it is belter to increase these dimensions, either in 
order to obtain a double road where the tramming is carried on most 
actively, or to improve the circulation of the air; sometimes also a 
gallery is made large for the purpose of obtaining room enough to 
put in a vertical or horizontal partition (brattice or air-sollar)^ and 
so forminji: a return air-wav. 

The width and height may be increased in this manner up to 
8 feel (2'"'5()), which gives a section almost three times as large as 
that obtained with the smaller dimensions named above. 

If the nature of (he ground will not allow the drift to be kept open 
for the whole width necessary for two roads (even at the sidings, 
which are indispensable when the traffic is great), the sidings should 
be made by dividing the level by a median line of props, if it is tim- 
bered, or by a wall, which serves as a pier for two distinct arches, if 
it is lined with masonry. 

Theoretically, crosscuts and levels are horizontal; but in reality 
they are driven with a slight inclination, in order to facilitate the 
drainage of the water and the tramming. 

For water, a very small slope (1 or 2 in 1000) is amply suflicient. 

For tramways, the gradient varies according to circumstances, 
which will be mentioned in speaking of the conveyance under- 
ground, from 5 to 15 in 1000. 
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(!e&S) The site of a shaft or ol* a given cenire of production is 
determined, as has already been said, by various considerations, 
depending on local external conditions and on the known or suppos- 
ed lie of the deposit in the bosom of the earlh. 

A site is sought where it is easy to get rid of the rubbish deriv- 
ed from working in the countri/ or in the deposit itself, or else, on 
the contrary, where the necessary stuff for filling up, in certain 
methods of working, can be easily obtained. 

Furthermore, if the mineral is sold on the spot, the place should 
be easily accessible to the consumers, whilst if the products have 
to be exported to a distance, it should be within easy reach of ex- 
isting lines of trafllc (main roads, canals, sea-ports or railways). 

The value of the land must he taken into consideration ; unless 
the proprietors give their consent, the shall must be at least 100 yards 
(100 metres) from their dwellings or llie enclosures adjoining them. 

A supply of water for steam-engines must not be forgotten, be- 
cause the mine waler is almost always more or less acid; the site 
should therefore be chosen near springs or streams, care being taken 
to have the mouth of the shaft above the level of the greatest floods. 

Boggy ground ought to be shunned, as well as alluvial land in 
hollows, as it is often very watery; and serious difficulties will 
sometimes be avoided by sinking Ihe shaft on the side of a hill a few 
yards above the bottom of the valley. 

(853) On the other hand, we must take into consideration 
the general lie of the deposit, and choose the position of the shaft so 
as to intersect it at a given depth, in a case of this kind, the cross- 
cuts, which lix the various working horizons, will be first of all in 
the hanging wall side, and lower down in the footwall side, if we 
wish to reduce their total length to a minimum. 

However, if the deposit is thirk and so nearly vertical that all the 
crosscuts can be made on the footwall side without becoming exces- 
sively long at an early stage of the workings, it may be thought 
advisable to sink the shaft entirely on the footwall side. It will 
thus be quite safe from dislocations of more or less importance, 
which the workings almost inevitably cause in the neighbourhood 
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ol' llio hanging wall; this will he of great advantage for Ihe winding 
machinery and still more for the pumps working in the shafts. 

(25<1) It is thus evident that the two kinds of considerations are 
ossentiallv different, and that Ihcv will not, as a rule, lead us to fix 
upon the same sifr for the mouth of the shaft. From this point of 
view, it may said that we are hy no means ohliged to sink the shaft 
in one particular spot. 

It will he necessary to study all the different conditions, usually 
discordant and sometimes entirely contradictory, which it appears 
be desimhle to satisfy. 

Alter the site has been chosen, it is always possible, in case of 
need, to connect it with the site that external considerations render 
ed preferable, by means of some suitable arrangement (a Irami^'ay 
at the surface, an automatic or ascending inclined plane, an adit- 
level, etc., etc.); in the same way, a crosscut, driven from the 
shaft at the proper level, maybe made to intersect the deposit at 
the same place as the shaft would have cut it, had its position been 
determined solely by the lie of the deposit. 

(255) When the position and size of the shaft have been deter- 
mined, it is sunk to the depth fixed upon, and provided with th^ 
machinery necessary for the various purposes of the mine, and ll^® 
deposit is reached for the first time by one or two crosscuts; th^ 
period of firat esiahlishmeni or irinning is now closed, though ^* 
course additional machinery may be required subsequently. 

Another question then presents itself, as to the system whi^ 
ought to be followed in carrying out progressively the preparatc^ ^ 
works, which are made in order to enable the various pails, i 
which the working field can be cut up, to be removed successive 

The system of division generally in vogue consists in dividi 
the working field vertically into various horizons or stories b 
series of crosscuts ; the distances between them are varied accordi 
to local circumstances, and at the point where each joins the sh 
a hooking-on place or plat is made. 

The distance between two horizons is rarely less than 8 fa 
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oms (15 melres), or more llian 27 fjillionis (oO inolrrs). Tim 
shorter Ihe crosscuts the nearer llicy inny he. 

The crosscuts are driven out from the shall at ri«rh! aiif,'h\s \o the 
strike of llic deposit, or series of parallel deposits. 

When the deposit is reached, a level is driven in it ri^dit and lelt. 
The levels which serve as hases to twii consecutive horizons are 
connected by workings of some kind. The lower level serv<\s hi 
bring in air from the downcast shaft, a'nd the upper lev(;l t:ikes it hack 
to ihe upcast shaft with which it is placed in communication. The 
preparatory works of any given horizon or story an; then comphHed. 

(856) Several questions now present themselves : — 

1. On what scale can these preparatory works he carried out? 

2. How long can the levels be made? 

3. In what order ought the difTerenl superposed deposits to he 
worked 1 

4. In what order should the dilTertMil horizons of Ihe same de- 
posit be taken ? 

The first question admits of very dilferenl answers according; lo 
circumstances. 

It is evident that, as the shafts become deeper and more costly, we 
are induced to give them larger working are is, so that Ihe charge 
on each ton for repaying the cost of winning may be kept within 
reasonable limits, by the total expense being spread over a larger 
output. If we take the rase of a coalfield with tin; 5:r>:ims rroppin;r 
out at the surface and extending to a small dt;ptli, we may suppose 
that the crosscuts would be driven perhnps ItiO or \h() yaids (100 
or 150 metres) on each sirje oi' the shaft : this would come to the 
same thing as ari-angin^' the shaftN from -J<M) to oOO yards ('JOO to 
300 metres) apart, alon;: the line of ;.'reat»-l dip. 

On the contrary, with -h:i(ts that an* vrry de^'p and expensi\e, 
either on account id' the deiith its«-lf or from th«ir traver-iu'/ very 
waterv strata, the crosscuts mav \itv\ will hi? ffxlended to .'lOtl, 000 
or even 1000 vards'TjiMi. ijtiOor ItlOO iwhc-i ;ind more: this would 
be the same as making the shafts *J000 \ards rJOOO metres^ apart 
on the line of dip. 
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it inay be said that everything is tending to increase this dis- 
tance. 

It becomes more expensive to sink tlie shafts, not only because 
they have to be deeper, as has just been said, but also because they 
have to be provided with more and more powerful machinery. 

A larger daily output is required of tliein in proportion to the in- 
creased engine power, and a further extension of the working places 
til us becomes necessary. 

It must also be remarked that, so long as (he mine is provided 
witli proper ventilating power, long crosscuts do not offer any 
practical difliculties, and they do not greatly increase the cost of 
the mineral, provided that they are furnished with good tramways, 
worked by horses or mechanical means when circumstances permit 
it. The conveyance underground nnder such conditions can be 
carried out very economically, sometimes more cheaply tlian a sim- 
ilar amount of tramming at the surface, which would perhaps be 
necessary if it were thou^^ht desirable to bring the produce drawn 
from two difl'erent pits to fhr same point, . 



(!S57) It is evident that the same motives which induce us to 
make long crosscuts, may lead us to drive long levels in each de- 
posit from the point where it is intersected by a crosscut. 

The levels may be driven for only 50 yards (50 metres) on each side 
of the crosscut, or the shafts can be placed 100 yards (100 metres) 
apart along the line of strike, if they can be sunk and provided with 
machinery at a small cost. 

The levels may be driven 500, COO or even 1000 yards (300,600 
or 1000 metres) on each side, in the case of deep pits provided with 
expensive machinery. However, a difference must be made between 
crosscuts and levels, in this sense, that the latter cannot always be 
prolonged indefinitely. They are not always, in fact, driven through 
such (irm ground as the crosscuts; and it often hapi)ens that it 
costs so much to keep these levels open and in proper repair beyond 
a certain time, that this circumstance puts a limit to their length. 

Levels along the strike in many thin seams in weak ground, such 
as that often met with in the Coal Measures of Uie North of France 
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and Belgium, thus become vei^ dirficult and expensive to kc*ep 
in repair, wiien they attain a lenglli of 500 to 400 yards (500 to 
400 metres) from the crosscuts. 

In this case, if it has been found expedient to ph\ce the shafts 
more llian 600 or §00 yards (000 to 800 metres) apart along the 
strike, the result is that the repairs are very costly, vvlien it is 
desired, as it ahvavs should be Iheoreticallv, to avoid leavinir anv 
pillar between llie two sets of workings whicli might have to be sac- 
riGced at the end. 

When Ihc various seams are sufTiciently near one another and 
when one of them, from its thickness and roof, is suitable for 
making a good tramway, we can avail ourselves of these circum- 
stances in order to drive the levels nmch further. This is effected 
as follows : When the distance driven in the different seams is so 
gieat that it becomes difficult to keep Ihe levels in i*epair, ihey are 
shut vp^ or rather Ihey are no lotujer kept in repair, for a given 
distance, save in the one special seam ; here, on the contrary, for 
the same distance a good tramway is established, worked either by 
horses or machinery. It serves for all the seams, and its far end 
is connected with the seams by a crosscut, beyond which the levels 
are carried on and kept in repair. 

The same artifice may be employed over and over again, and the 
intervals will diniinish in proportion as the seams are nearer one 
another and the levels more difficult to keep in repair. 

(S58) The above details answer the iirst two questions asked in 
No. 856, and it is evident that the questions cannot be answered 
very precisely, because, according to circumstances, the horizontal 
dimensions of the working area from one shaft may very reason- 
aMy vary from 200 to 2000 yards (^200 to 2000 metres) along the 
dip, and from 100 to 1200 or 2000 yards (100 to 1200 or 2000 me- 
tres) along the strike, or from an area of a few acres to more than 
a square mile (several hectares to several s(|uare kilometres). 

As to depth, there is theoretically no other limit than the depth to 
^hich the deposits extend. The longer mining goes on at any 
place, the greater does the depth become; and the smaller the hori- 
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zonlal pxtenl ol'llie deposit, the more rapidly will the workings be 
deepened. 

Al the beginiiin^M)!' (his ceiiliiry, le'v coal mines were mcirelhan 
three or four hundred yards dec]) ; al Ihe present dny, in some coal- 
fields which have lieen al work i'or a iun^ time — at Charlei*oi espe^ , 
ciidly — there are pits ol'iSOO In 1 ()()() yardb in depth. Some mel- 
allilerous mines have* reached nnd exceeded these depths, and one is 
very nenrly 1 1(10 yards (h^(^p. As will he statetl further on, there is 
apparently no railieal diiticnlty, either as regards ventilation and 
temperature, or as rejianls machinery (or pumping and winding, in 
penetrating much heyond the ahove limits. It may be said, in fad, 
that we are far from having attained the limit at which the treasures 
buried in the earth's crust will cease to be williin the reach of 
human skill, on account of lying too deep or being al too high a 
temperature. 

A working area of limited extent, which sufficed when the mine 
was shallow, may become insufficient when a great depth has been 
reached, requiring much more plant and more powerful machin- 
ery. 

This explains how one is induced, in a coalfield where it was easy 
at first to have a great many i»its, gradually to diminish their num- 
ber as the depth increases, concentrating the winding upon those 
that are left. 

For the last thirty years this principle of concentration has been 
seen to prevail in many coalfields, and the number of pits has grown 
smalhT as the depth became* greater, without any reduction, or even 
with a considerable increase, in the output of a given area. 

Thirty or forty years ago people were satisfied with 100 tons per 
day or even less from a single shaft. 

Nowadays, there is no pit well provided with machinery whith 
does not produce at least 200 to 250 ; outputs of 550 to 500 are ti^^ 
rare with new plant, and some pits arc intended to reach, a^" 
indeed have reached, 700 and even 000 tons per day. 

hi order to be able to keep up these larg(» outputs regularly, it *^ 
necessary to make use of all the resources afforded by the art ^* 
mining in its present state : [hat is to say, to erect ventilating a'^^^ 
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>viiiding machinery on tlic largest scale, to retain the power of ex- 
tending the working area considerably, by making good Irannvays 
on which the coal is drawn either l)y horses or mechanically, to 
increase the rate of driving and sinking by the nse of machin- 
ery, etc. 

A mine laid out in this way compared with a mine of less than 
a century ago, stands in about the same relative position as a large 
engineering workshop, furnished with improved macliine-tools, 
"when compared with a workshop where everything is done by hand. 



(S5B) We shall suppose that the working area has been settled 
and divided into stories of a certain vertical heiuhl, each of which 
cori'esponds to a set oF preparatory workings and is usually desig- 
nated by a number, or by the depth of the (M)rresponding hanging-on 
place, ovplat, from the surface or from some horizontal plane. We 
must now consider that each storv or horizon will <;ive rise to as 
many distinct and more or less simultaneous workings as there 
arc deposits, and each deposit to as many successive workings as 
there arc stories 

This arrangement of workings allows us to examine the two last 
questions put in No. 254. 

Theoretically, the different deposits should be worked indescrnd- 
ing ordeVj that is to say, tkosc near the surface before lltose Imver 
down. 

This rule is founded on tlie fact that all workings, even in thin 
seams where the empty spaces are carefully stowed up, necessarily 
produce movements and more or loss important dislocations above 
them; and these may cause great difficulty in keeping the levels 
open in an overljing deposit, and give rise to a greater proportion 
of smalls when the seam is worked away. 

This is the purelij llteoretiral rule. In praclice, however, pro- 
vided that the lower workiuiis have been properly slowed, and that 
ilie higher deposit is not thick and sulliciently far abov(; the lower 
one, say 15 or 20 yards, it will only undergo a general movement 
dac to the sinking of the intervening strata ; for, as the slowing be- 
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comes compressed, eacli bed separates in succession From the one 
above and settles do\vn on the one below. This general settlement 
causes very little breaking up, and may even facilitate the removal 
of seams which were originally firmly bound to the roof and 
floor. 

In this manner, the above thcorelical rule, which must be 
obsci'ved in the case of thick deposits, close to one another and 
worked by letting the roof crush in, becomes less and less obligaloriit 
as the deposits are thinner and more distant, and as fewer move- 
ments of the roof are produced in the workings. 

A time arrives, therefore, when we arc at liberty to follow either 
order, and arrange the workings to suit commercial considerations; 
indeed, as has been just said, we may be led by technical consider- 
ations to follow the ascending order, the reverse of that laid down 
by the above rule. 

This rule, moreover, must never be understood lo mean that the 
workings in the lower seams should be postponed, in some meas- 
ure, indefinitely. It means only that the workings should be car- 
ried on, so that the movements of the groynd resulting from them, 
should be felt only m a region where the upper deposil has alreais 
been removed. 

The application of this rule presupposes that the limits of this 
region can be determined exactly. 

This cannot always be done in a very precise manner with thid^ 
deposits, worked by letting the roof crush in, as this melhod pro- 
duces dislocations, or crushes, which often become appai^nt ev€U 
at the surface by irregular subsidences of the ground. 

In the numerous instances, however, when the old workings ^^® 
tilled up or stowed, the subsidences take place gradually upon '•^^ 
stowing, without producing violent dislocations or bending '^" 
strata. 

If, therefore, wc suppose thai the dip and strike are unift-:^^ 
Ihroughoul the ground, the subsidences at each moment ai'e I ^' 
ited to a cylindrical mass above the scam, having as its base *' 
part of the underlying deposit that has been stowed. 

The geometrical condition to be fulfilled in applying the thcc:^'^ 
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ical rule is, therefore, tiiis, that when this cylinder is prolonged to 
the deposit' above, it should only meet with places already worked 
away. 



(260) As (o the order to be followed in the different stories of 
the same deposit, the opinion has been expressed that the ascend- 
ing order should be adopted ; firstly, because in going down first of 
all to a great depth any movements of the ground would not be 
felt at all at the surface, or only slightly ; secondly, because this plan 
prevents water from finding its way inlo the workings as soon as it 
would do otherwise, and thus puts off the day when a special 
pumping machine becomes indispensable; and lastly, because, 
as the workings gradually rise, the water could be allowed to 
fill up the abandoned parts, without' requiring to be pumped 
up. 

We think, however, that these reasons are quite insufiicient to 
justify a theoretical idea which is in no wise confirmed by practice. 

From an economic point of view, it is evident that the extra ex- 
pense, and especially the loss of lime, that would be caused by the 
necessity of sinking down at once to a very great depth, perhaps in 
ground but httle known, would more than outweigh the petty 
advantages, true or supposed, staled above. 

We will add that the svstem is not to be recommended in a tech- 
nical any more than in an economic point of view. The most that 
can be said in its favour is that, if a deposit is thin and in a nearly 
horizontal position, U is a matter of indifference whether the 
workings are begun above or below; but, as the thickness and dip 
increase, the necessity for taking the stories in descendimj order 
becomes more and more imperative. The reason for this is analo- 
gous to that which makes it necessary to work away the upper 
deposits before those ihat underlie them, that is to say, in order that 
the movements resulting from the i^resenl workings may not af- 
fect any places save those where the mineral has already been 
removed. 

Thus* flualiy, the general rule ought to be tlie descending order ^ 
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bolli lor the different stories or horizons of one and the same deposit 
ami for the different deposits of the same horizon. 

Such iti our opinion me llic unswors to be made lo the four ques- 
tions asked above (No. 250). 

(t^Cf ) Sumniin^^ up wlial has just been said, wc see what are the 
considera lions by Nvhich Ihe limits of Ihc working area belonging 
to a given C(Milre of produclion are fixi'd; how this indefinite work- 
ing area, uiilimiled at all events in depth, is subdivided into ho- 
rizons or stories by a series of preparatory works carried out suc- 
cessively at different levels; and lastly, what order ought generally 
lo be followed, eillier in working the different paiallel deposits in- 
tersected by these preparatory works, or in working the different 
horizons of the same deposit. 

It remains be seen how we should proceed lo work one of these 
stories of a given deposit, and now, for thefn'st time, we come to 
the qncbtion of tJie Method of exploitation, removal or working 
away, applicable to this deposit. 

The methods of removal, contrary to what is the ca^e in the 
works of first establishment and the preparatory works, depend, up 
lo a certain point, on the nature of the deposit, and essentially upon 
its geometrical characters, especially its thickness and dip. 

The different methods mnsl be described in detail; because the 
choice, for a jjiven deposit, and the proper and skilful application 
of the iriethod chosen, are some of the most essential subjects which 
an engineer has to consider. 

Although a great variety of methods are employed, as will he 
seen further on, some general remarks may be made concerning 
them. 

(?8«2) Where a deposit is sufficiently developed lo be workable, 
one at least (tf Us dimensions is always very great, or may be looked 
upon as pratically unlimited. 

Uf the two others, one at least is considerable, even in Ihc case 
of a mass; and it is practically unlimited, like the first, in the case 
of a bed or lode. 
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In both cases we must imagine, as a rule, that if the substance of 
the deposit were completehj removed, an extensive open space 
would be left in the ground, whicli could not remain in that con- 
dition. 

If, therefore, the deposit is completely removed it will be neces- 
sary either to let the roof fall in, and fill up the empty space, or 
else to substitute a stowing for the substance worked away. Stuff 
for filling up, or stowing, may be obtained by picking out the sterile 
parts of the deposit, or taking it from some other point either at 
tlie surface or underground. 

If it is necessary, or expedient, to prevent Ihe roof from falling 
in and if there is no stuff for stowing at hand, or if the mineral is 
not valuable enough to pay the expense of slowing, it can only be 
partially removed. All lluit is done, in such a case, is to drive 
various sets of levels llirough the mass of the deposit leaving 
pillai^s between them, which are cut through as often as is thought 
possible without bringing about a general caving in. 

There are thus Ihree very distinct kinds of workings : — 

Methods by stowiny, in which all the deposit is removed and all 
lite spaces left by the workings are allerwards packed full of stuff. 

Methods by pillar work, in which after the deposit has been cut 
up by a network of galleries, the pillars which were originally left 
between tlie galleries are removed as far as possible whiUt the roof 
is allowed to fall in behind. 

Lastly, methods by pillars and chambersy in which the workings 
are considered as finished when the network of galleries is com- 
pleted. 

(S63) The great characteristic of the methods by slowing is that 
it allows as complete a removal of Ihe useful part of the deposit as 
could be wished, without causing any serious disturbance of the en- 
closing rocks. 

The methods by pillar work have, theoretically, the same advan- 
tage as the tiUing-up methods, as far as the complete removal of Ihe 
deposit is concerned j but, in practice^ there is always a certain 
waste either in the quantity or quality of the substance obtained ; 
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and the thicker llie deposits are, the more marked is this ^vasle. 
Besides, the movements of the ground, instead of being mere gene- 
ral subsidences, as they are when (he empty spaces are properly 
stowed, become true dislocations, which increase in amount wth 
the thickness of the deposit, and may depreciate the value of the 
surface, shake or destroy buihlings, favour tlie infiltration of water 
into the workings, etc. 

The method by pillars and chambers does not, theoretically, pro- 
duce any movement of the ground, if, as is not always the case, a 
sufficient amount of moderation lias been shown in driving the lev- 
els; but their great inconvenience is that of sacrilicing a very large 
part, generally at least one- fourth and sometimes one-lialf or more, 
of the useful part of the deposit. 

This inconvenience is so great that this method, formorUj a good 
deal in vogue ^ is nowadays being gradually abandoned every- 
where. It would be justifiable economically only if the merchant- 
able value of tlie pari sacrificed was less than the expense that 
would have to be incurred, firstly for breaking ii down, and secondly 
for the stowing rendered necessary by its removal, or if it weit; 
insuflicienl to pay compensation for damages to the surface and 
extra cost ol pumping, which would result if the mineral were 
worked away entirely. 

This is an enquiry that has to be made in each case; and, except 
in the case of substances of litlle value, it will generally be found 
that the result of the enquiry is favourable to the employment of 
a method which allows the complete removal of the deposit. 

(264) From what has just been said, it is evident, firstly, that 
from a technical point of view, the methods by stowing arc prefer- 
able to the others, and that their superiority is all the more marked 
as the deposit increases in thickness and in value |)er cubic yard \ 
secondly, thai the methods of the second class, or pillar work, 
which are very applicable to deposits of moderate thickness situa- 
ted at great depths, and perhaps in such cases jnore economical 
than the iilling-up methods, lose their advantages when applied to 
thicker deposilSf nearer the surface and under land of great value, 
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or cuvcred witli dwellings, or so placed as lo expose Ihe mine lollie 
danger of being Hooded ; lliirdly and lastly, ilial the nielliods of the 
third class, imperfect in a technical point of view, arc only appli- 
cable lo sulistances of litlle value, or to cases where it would be im- 
possible lo obtain stuff for filling up, or lo employ pillar work at 
any reasonable cos! . 

(1865) To whatever the class proposed mode of working a 
given deposit may belong, endeavours should be made in applying 
it to satisfy, as far as possible, the fcdlowing several conditions : — 

1. To facilitate the breaking down in every possible way. This is 
done, in accordance the ideas expressed in Chapter III, by making 
llic working places as Uinje, and Ihe holing as ihrp as possible, by 
adopting an arrangement of slopes whicli always leaves the mass lo 
be broken down free on more than one face, etc., etc. 

2. To reduce lo a minimum the length and cost of the galleries 
thai have lo be kept in a regular slate of repair. This result will 
be attained by keeping them open only just large enough for the 
uses for which they are intended, and, as the work proceeds, by 
doing away with all those that arc not al)S(dulely necessary for 
haulage or ventilation. 

5- To render the superintendence and ventilation more easy by 
concentrating the workmen as much as possible in one place, 
instead of spreading them throngli all the parts of a story that is 
being worked. Cor.sequently, the levels should be driven as soon 
as the attack of a district, or ifanri, is beiruii, the jnllars should be 
worked off pretly cpiickly aflei* the drivages have been made, and 
only such passages kept open as are strictly necessary for extending 
beyond this district. 

This course will also have the advantage of improving the qual- 
ity of the product obtained, since there is not suflicienl lime for 
the pillars h> Ih\ crushed, as they would b(»if Ihe pnvssureof Ihe roof 
were alhiwcfl lo act for some time over a large area. 

4. To combine the working away of a story wilh its own pre- 
paratory works, or those ol a lower story, so that when it is nearly 
^'orked out, or when its working is temporarily stopped by some 
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accident, such as meeting with a fault for instance, there may 
always be some other working' places prepared, at this or a lower 
level, to receive the workmen. The object of this arrangement is 
to insure a regular and nearly constant output, and, at the same 
lime, to preserve a certain margin for making it vary according to 
the demand. 

(266) Such arc the principal general considerations Avhich we 
think should be brought forward in this place. 

We do not yet make any mention of the arrangements to be made 
for underground transport, raising the mineral , ventilation or 
pumping. These subjects will be treated in their turn ; moreover, 
these various operations depend upon principles and are performed 
by the aid of appliances which have no direct relation with the 
methods of working which engage our attention at present. 

We shall treat the methods of working, first of all, in a general 
way, considering in succession a certain number of types illustrat- 
ing the most important cases met with in practice, and we shall 
dwell upon the most essential conditions which may influence the 
choice of a method and the details of its application. 

The most important of these conditions are : — 

The thickness and the dip or the deposit, the presence or absence 
in the deposit of sterile substances that can be used for stowing, the 
greater or less solidity of the deposit itself and of the enclosing 
rocks especially the roof, lastly the manner, in which the useful 
substance is distributed throughout the extent of the deposit under 
consideration, which is sometimes nearly regular and uniform, 
sometimes essentially variable and discontinuous. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL METHODS OF EXPLOITATION, 
OR THE WORKING AWAY OF MINERAL. 



»67. Tlie osUiblishiiicnl of a thoroughly coiiiplelc cenlrc of pro- 
duction for >vorkiiig a deposit or scries of deposits requires, firstly, 
the winning, or the execution of a set of underground works which 
communicate with the surface by two orifices and are carried on to 
intersect the deposits in depth; and, secondly, the erection of suit- 
able machinery for extracting the mincial as well as for the sub- 
diary services such as pumping, ventilation, and the like. 

To this centre of production is assigned a more or less extensive 
boundary corresponding to the importance of the winning, the ca- 
pabilities of the plant and the magnitude of tlie proposed output; 
this is called its workimj area; it is indefinite vertically and is di- 
vided into as many subordinate working areas as there are deposits 
witliin the boundary. 

The tvinning is followed by a series of preparalorij workings at 
different levels; these divide the working area into a number of 
superposed tiers or stories, which are prepared and worked away 
one after the other, generally in descending order. 

The above course is pursued in all cases ; and one mine does not 
differ from another save in the extent of its working area and the 
vertical height of the different stories. 

It is only when we come to the remunerative working of a story, 
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anti not before, that \vc have to raise llie qucslion as lo the method 
of exploUatUm or wovUhuj awiuj lo be adopted; that is lo say, llie 
manner in \\\\\d\ llie work should ijo carried oul, due atleiition 
l)ein|4 paid lo llie various coinlilifuis presonled by llie deposit under 
consideraliun, as regards its composilion and uature. 

We shall proceed lo describe the nidhods thai are applicable to 
Ihe niost iinporlant c:ises which may present Iheniselves in practice, 
and in doing so we shall have occasion lo refer to the general re- 
marks made in Ihe preceding Chapter. 

We shall consider in succession the inclhods which are suitable 
for deposils lormed more or less after the manner of veins, and 
those which an^ more particularly fitted for deposits occurring in 
the form of beds, and solely, or principally, of sedimentary origin. 

Allhough based ujion Ihe same general principles, lliese methods 
admit of certain variations in Iheir mode of application, on account 
of the difference in origin nflhe deposits; audit is of importance 
that we should point out how these variations may occur. 



§ I. — Mollio«ls orwdikinfj; Miitahlt* for lodos or ilcposils of a similar origin. 

(208) The most marked characteristic of these deposils, which 
is a consequence of the usually complex nature of their contents, is 
the fact, that the useful mineral is often more or less intermixed 
with, or enclosed in, sterile mineral, called veinstone or ganguc. 

Although the whole of the deposit may refjuire to be worked 
away, the greater part of it need not in many cases be taken lo the 
surface; and, in consequence of the increase in bulk due lo its 
being broken up, it may more than suffice to fill up the empty 
space {(jtunn'ss. Coin wall). 

The methods applied to deposils of this kind may frequenlly be 
classed among the methods of working with lilling-up. They differ 
according lo the w idth of the deposils. 

We shall now consider a few special cases. 

« 

(269) FlKST CASE. — nietliodw of working away narrow mctAl- 
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itfcrcnM wrins or lodrw. — \Vo undcrslniid by nafTOw^ widtiis which 
do not oxcccd (save perhaps in a few accidental swellings) the 
maximum width of an ordinary mine level, say 6 ft. G in. to 8 fl. 
(2 metres lo 2"'- 50). 

The width of these deposits will vary therefore from nothing, 
where they are pinched, nipped, or squeezed up, to 6 It. 6 in. or 8 fl. 
in the widest places. 

The characteristics of a mineral vein, or lode, as we have seen in 
Chapter I are : — a considerable dip, usually nearer the vertical 
than Uie horizontal ; the presence of sterile mineral, usually suffi- 
cing and often more than sufficing to fill up the cavities produced 
by the excavations; regular walls and generally a solid fiUing-up; 
lastly, irregularity and discontinuity of the useful mineral which 
accompanies the sterile substances. 

For working a deposit of this kind, we may have either a vertical 
shall; communicating with the lode by crosscuts at intervals of 8, 
ii, 14, or at most 16 fathoms f45,'20;25 oisSO metres), or an in- 
clined shaft which also serves to explore the lode in depth in pro- 
portion as it is extended downwards. 

The lode is divided by a series of galleries at various levels, and 
by series of intermediate slialls (winzes) from one gallery to an- 
other, into rectangular blocks 8 lo 10 fathoms (15 to 50 metres) 
high by 14, 10, 22, 27 or more fathoms (25, 50, 40 or 50 meli-es) 
along the strike. 

The object of these levels and winzes is both to begin to work 
away the lode, and also lo ascertain its nature and value at different 
points. 

The length and height of the blocks will have to be diminished 
in proportion as the richer parts are disseminated more irregularly 
in the plane of the deposit. 

This cutting up into i)locks (shown in iig. 4) is carried on along 
the strike until either the boundary of the working area {sett) or the 
end of the deposit is reached. In depth there is no limit whatever ; 
new levels are driven off each time that the lode is intersected by a 
new crosscut, and fresh winzes are sunk as the levels are length- 
ened. 
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The best plan is not to lay dow any rule for sinking these winzes at 
constant distances apart, but to sink thcin in the rich parts of the 
lode, in order that the mineral obtained may pay a portion of 
the cost of sinking, and also that they may serve the purpose of 
exploring the different shoots of ore. 

A number of blocks, or rectangular pillars, are thus left after 
the driving and sinking have been completed, each being bounded 
by two levels and two winzes. 

The principal part of the exploitation consists in removing such 
blocks as appear to be workable, without adhering to any particular 
order; in fact, the workings may be arranged either so as to ensure 
a regular output, or to suit it to a varying demand. 

A mine cannot be said to be well laid out unless it has reserve 
blocks already cut out by levels «nd winzes, sufficient to ensure the 
regular output for several months, or even several years. 

The difference between the two methods of exploitation practised 
in vein mining depends on the manner in which the blocks are re- 
moved ; they are called respectively the method by overhand slopes 
and the method by underhand stapes. 

(!870) The method by overhand stapes consists in beginning the 
removal of a block at one of its lower corners. 

Starting from the winze that bounds the block, a horizontal slice 
4 ft., 5 ft. or ft. 6 in. (l-^SO, l"-50 or 2 metres) high is taken 
off, raising tlie height of the level, of course, by the same amount. 
The mineral broken down falls on the floor of the level, where it is 
picked ; the sterile rubbish (attle or deads) is placed upon a firm 
timber stage (sfull), or arcli of masonry, which is made at the heighl 
formerly occupied by the lop (back) of the level, and the useful 
mineral is carried away. 

When the first slope has been advanced a fathom or two, a sec- 
ond is commenced at the side of the winze immediately above the 
first. The stuff broken down falls upon the attle of the first stope 
where it is picked; the deads are left there and the ore is thrown 
inio the level. In course of time a third stope is commenced ai)ovc 
the second and so on. 
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The block is therefore removed by a series of superposed slices 
parallel to the slrike. 

When the work has proceeded for some lime in iiiis manner, we 
have a series of working places each one a Utile behind the other, 
which looks like tlie slops of a staircase seen from btdow ; hence the 
term overhand slopes. The rubbish {alllc) under the workings 
forms a set of more or less clear steps like a staircase seen from 
above. The ore broken down from any slope falls on the rubbish 
of the preceding ones, and is thrown down from one slope to another, 
and fmallv from the b(»ttom one into the level. 

The slopes are carried on till (hey reach the winze that bounds (he 
other side ol the I)lock; and (he working away oC the block is com- 
pleted when the uppermost slope has ijeen removed. 

The block of lode is thus replaced by a block of deads occupying 
the same space; tlie levels and winzes that surrounded it are kept 
open when necessary. 

The top (back) of the lower level is lornied by the limber slull or 
arch of masonry, which carries the deads, and the boltom, or lloor, 
of the upper level is formed by the top of these deads; the winzes 
are now kept open by props (rrariiujs) and a lining of laths, at the 
ends of the pile of deads and along the lines occupied by tlie sides 
of the block of vein bePore the sloping commenced. 

The mode of working just described usually a<lmils of a slight 
variation Avhich does no( modify (he principle, but considerably fa- 
cilitates the work of transmitting the ore into (he level beneadi. 
Ills represented in iigure '205 a( A, and consists in making little 
shafts (mills or passes) at short intervals in (he midst of the deads; 
they begin at the top (»f the level and are built up gradually as (he 
height of the pile of deads increases. 

These mUls are so placed that the miners have not to go up or 
down more than one or two slopes before linding a place where they 
can get rid of their ore. Sometimes the ore is allowed to fall di- 
rectly into the le\el; but more often the lower end of the mill is 
dosed by a door and tln^ mill is kept nearly full; by opening this 
door the trammers can (ill their waggons without trouble. 
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(271) The luelUod of working by underhand slopes is shown in 
fignn* '205 at B; it consisls in beginning the removal of Ihc block at 
one of its upper (nitj/es. 

A first slope is takmi olT tlic iloor ol' the upper level to a depth of 
5 to 5 tt. (I metre to 1'"jO.) Afler the first slope has advanced far 
enough ii second slope is ])egun beliind if, and so on. 

Tlie deads which remain after the ore has been picked out are 
thrown backwards on to stages {siulls), one of which is generally 
put up for every slope. 

Wlieu in full operation the scries of working places resembles 
the steps of a staircase seen from above, and the stulls on which 
I lie deads are piled up look like a staircase seen from below. The 
arrangement is in fact just the reverse ol' overhand stopuuj. 

A few roadways whicli are maintained in the midst of the deads 
serve for conveying tlie ore to the winze, througli which it is either 
thrown inlo tlie lower level or drawn up by means of a windlass 
(tachlv or luvn-hrc) into the level above. 



(27J2) Fig. 206, A and B, represents a variation which may 
be applied to either method of sloping; it consists in beginning 
the work without having previously sunk a winze. Overhand 
slopes are started by a ris(\ underhand slopes by a sink ; and 
each time that a portion has been rm*n or sunk the height of a 
slope, new working places are commenced to the right and left 
hand. 

The slopes gradually extend on both sides from Ihe rise or sink, 
forming two wings which resemble an inverted fan in the case of 
(tvrrhand sfoprs, or a fan in (he ordinary position in the case of 
underhand sfopes. 

(273) The two above-described methods, with a few variations 
which do not affect the principle, are universalljf adopted, and it is 
everywhere adniitled thai they fulfil, in a satisfactory manner, all 
Ihe requirements of a good method of working away ore. 

In the first place, they belong to the class of methods of working 
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with filling up, one of the rharuthTislics of wliicli is thai the nnlire 
mass ol Iho deposit may l)e removed. 

The breaking' down of (lie ore is facililalcil by Ihe working places 
being arranged in slo|)es; Ihe lillini; np can he done economically 
with materials obtained on tin* spot ; only useful sulistances need 
lie conveyed underground through Ihe levels and sliails; a block 
can be removed very rapidly by putting on a number of workmen 
who can be easily superintended; there is no necessity for main- 
taining any other levels and winzes than those actually required 
for underground convc^yance and ventilation. Finally, the prepar- 
atory workings , the driving of levels, sinking of winzes and the 
sloping away of the ore, can follow one another without intermission, 
and can be carried out with more or less activity, as may seem 
desirable, so as to ensure a regular output, as far at least as the 
richness of tlie lode admits. 

(274) In spite of tliese advantages which are common to both 
melhodn^ the choice between them is bv no means a matter of indif- 
ference, and it is therefore necessary that we should point out 
clearly the special peculiarities of each. 

If we take Ihc amount of timber used as a criterion, the compar- 
ison is entirely in favour of overhand slopes, since tliese only re- 
quire one long stull for the removal of an entire block ; wiiil^t with 
underhand stopes as many, or almost as many, stulls are required 
as there are stopes in Ihe block. The advantage of ovt»rbaiid stopes 
becomes more and more apparent as the price of timber is higher, 
the width of lodes grealer and the solidity of the walls less, because 
all these thiee conditions augment the eosi of a single stull very 
considerably, and a fortiori the total expense which would be in- 
curred if underhand stopes were used for removing an entire 
block. 

This increase (»f (expenditure is so ^reat that no one would think 
of sloping underhand, any portions of the bxle which exceeded ft. 
6 in. to 8 11. ('2 metres to T'-^A)) in width, the limit which we have 
already mentioned, even in a mine where this method was applied 
elsewhere. 
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Overhand slopes, on !lio other hand, may be used for working 
the wide parts of lodes, provided Ihat the stuff is sufficiently strong 
lo admit of the working face being carried the full width of thede- 
posil. In other words, Ihcre is an absolute limit to the width of a 
lode lliat can l)e worked with underhand slopes, say for instance 
8 ft., whilst the width that can be given to overhand slopes depends 
on the solidity of the deposit. This width may reach 5 fatlioms 
(10 metres), if the one necessanj and sufficient condition is ful- 
filled, thai the deposit is strong enoufjh to admit of the working face 
being carried 5 fathoms wide. 

This does not imply that the stall must be 5 fathoms (10 metres) 
wide, because it would tlien lequire a huge frame-work of timber; 
on the contrary the deads are piled up on one or both sides, and 
a level of ordinarv widlh is lell on tlie foolwall of the lode or in the 
middle of the deads. Cap-pieces forming the roof of the level sup- 
port the deads above them and verlical mills are left opening into 
the levels. Fig. 207 shows a section oflliis system. 

An advantage is claimed for overliand stopes over underhand 
stopes because tliey afford (jreater facilities for breaking down the 
stuff, for stowing auHUj the deads and for convcijing the ore to the 
lerels. 

Tliev are considered also to lie safer for the miners, Avhere the 
walls are bad and do not allow the stulls carrying deads to be as 
firmly fixed as would be desirable. 



(5875) The aJjove remarks are evidently all in favour of over- 
hand stopes ; and, in fact, this method is pursued in an immense 
majority ol cases. 

There are only two circumstances which can render the adoption 
of the opposite n»ethod desirable : — Firstly, when the substance 
of the deposit is weak, as in the case of what is called a rotten 
lode: secondly, when the lode contains very valuable ores, such as 
silv(M' ores, esi)ecially those that are soft and friable, like Ruby 
silver for instance. 

The first condition, viz., the necessity of having a proper degree 
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of solidity, where a lode is lo lie sloped away overhand, explains ilself 
at once, as il involves Ihc safely ol'llie men employed. 

TThe expediency ol workin«( away very valualdeores by underhand 
slopes, is a consequence of Ihe differenl'manner in which Ihc stuff 
is broken down and Ihe deads slowed away in llie two cases. 

This poinl requires some further expUuialion. With oveihand 
slopes, Ihe sluff broken down falls upon a floor formed of the deads 
of a lower slope, and much fine ore and many small fnigmenls would 
be entirely losl in the interstices, since Ihe deads are nol handled 
over again. Larger fraymenls even might he left where Ihey had 
fallen without being sufiiciently examined and picked over, if llie 
workmen were negligent. 

With underhand slopes, on the contrary, the sluff, as it is broken 
down, falls upon parts of ihe deposit which are still intact; and the 
slope cannot advance without all this sluff passing through the min- 
er's hands. No fragment can escape his altention; and it can 
only be through intentional negligence or spile on liis part that any 
piece of ore, or piece likely to show ore on being broken, can be 
thrown among the refuse. 

This, therefore, is the essniiial and rharadrris/ic difference 
between the two methods of working that we iire comparing. 

The lield for overhand slopes may Iherelore he extended, if pre- 
cautions are taken lo diminish their inferioiity from the |)oinl of 
view just mentioned. 

Fur this purpose, the miners nuisl be slrictly compelled lo level 
the surface of the deads carefully when any ore is going lo be 
broken down upon them, and to cover over the surface with 
boards so as to keep the stuff free from rubbish ; the workmen must 
also be made to lift up and pick over with care everylhing that has 
fallen down, to break open any fragmenls likely to contain ore, and 
finally to pile up the deads in a regular maimer, so that they form 
a series of well defined steps. 

If care is nol taken lo have all these operations canied out, 
if, for instance, the di^ads behind the blopes are allowed to form an 
irregular heap terminated by an uneven talus, it is very certain 
that a considerable part of the useful ore is lost in the lubbish, either 
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in llio ronii of impcri'cclly picked fragments or us sinulls scaltei'ed 
lliroUjfh llie mass. 

Tliis last causr of loss deserves special consideralion, as the ores 
an; usually more friable than the veinstone. Losses arising in this 
manner may be of mucli imporlance, as (lie expenses of working 
are just llie same whelher Ihey occur or not. 

The additional output obtained by stowing the deads regularly, 
picking over the stuff carefully and breaking off rich bits of ore 
from lumps of refuse, must not be despised, for it is, so to say, a 
net (jaln. In some cases it may constitute the entire protil of the 
mine. 

When local customs admit of it, it is very useFul to remunerate 
the miners who are sloping away ore, not per fathom sloped, but by 
the quantity of ore rendered marketable, or belter still by the quan- 
tilv of metal contained in the dressed ore. 

This system (Iribute) is commonly practised in some parts of 
l!]ngland, where Ihe dillei'cnt working places ipUrlics) are put up to 
auction from time to time, and let out to gangs {pares) of miners 
who undertake the working at their own risk and peril. 

Tliis practice is undoubtedly the cause of Ihe superior activity, 
intelligence and skill exhibited by the miners in flie metalliferous 
districts where it is in vogue. 

If it cannot be applied in its complete form everywhere, it is ad- 
visable Ihal, in some lorm or other, pari of the miner's pay should 
increase with the quantity of ore obtained. We consider this iVi-' 
dispensable^ becau.^e Ihe precaulionary measures spoken of above, 
involve an additional amount of tvoiMe which Ihe miners would 
not take, unless interested in Ihe result, even if subjected to con- 
stant supervision which is practically impossible. 

(3*70) SkCOD cask. — MelhiNlK of wc»rklnff nwn^i wide ycIum and 

mnnwH, — We will HOW lake the case of deposits exhibiting the 
same general characlers as Ihe lodes treated in the preceding 
example, save Ihal their ^vidlh exceeds 8 11. (t2'°-oO), or. more 
exactly, is greater than Ihe width that can safely be (jiven to thf 
working places, on account of weakness of the walls. 
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AVe have seen that imderhaiid slopes become unsuitable as soon 
as ilie ividlh of the lodr crcrnls /h in to Sft. [2 aielres Io2°*'50), 
and Ihat overhand slopes arc also uiifil as soon as (he stvemjih of the 
contents of the lode is insufficient compared with its widths what- 
ever that may be. 

In this last case the levels cannot be driven the whole width of 
the lode ; they are then made either in the middle of the deposit, or 
on the footwall or hanging wall side, according as one of these 
positions offers the greatest amount of security. 

The remaining width of the deposit is usually removed by 
working across it from on(^ wall to tlie other, hence tlie term 
crosscut method wliich is applied to the system adopted for these 
wide deposits. 

In a general way, this method consists in subdividing a block 
between two levels into a series of superposed slices, each of about 
the same lieight as an ordinary level, or (> ft. in. (2 metres), and 
then removing ttiese slices in ascending order by a series of driv- 
ages. The width that can be given to tliese drivages is governed by 
the strength of tlie deposit, whilst their direction is chosen so as to 
be most favourable for breaking down the mineral. 

When one set of driviiges has been completed and packed with 
rubbish, another set is driven and then filled up in a similar 
manner, and so on, until at last the whole of the slice has been 
removed wherever it is workable, and replaced by a conlinuous 
mass of stowing. 

The top of the original level is (hen stripped away and the next 
slice is removed as before with the fiUing-up instead of solid min-^ 
eral as a floor. This dilTerence renders the hreakintj down some* 
what moreeasif^ as it allows the slulTto be undercut, but il causes 
moi*e difftculty in suppttrtintj tin* (jround^ be(NUI^^e the lloor is not 
perfectly tirm and the mass of the dcpo.^it is somewhat siiaken from 
sinking down slightly on the slowing. 

As soon as the second slice has been removed, a third is taken and 
. soon to the last; this is stripped off under tlie deads of the first 
dice of an upper block already worked away. 

If these deads aro old and have had time to settle down thoroughly, 
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they are often as (inn as, and sometimes even firmer than the lode 
iiself; ill this case the slice immediately under them can be. re- 
moved wiliiout any special arrangements; the working faces may 
perhaps be nMluced a iillle in width and a little more precaution 
taken in timbering'. 

In other cases, absolute contact with these deads is avoided by 
leaving a solid roof (an arch of yround) about 3 11. (1 metre) 
thick ; part of this may be stripped off in going back, afleradrivage 
has l)een completed. 

Jast as in the case of overliand slopes, the ore is thrown down 
through passes into the level wliich is kept up in tlie midst of the 
deads. 

(STT) In working a regular lode, the principal levels may be on 
the footwall side and connected with one anotlier by a small 
number of winzes, the chief object of wliicli is to ensure proper 
ventilation. 

The block between two levels is removed as follows : — A 
first series of crosscuts about 6 ft. 6 in. (2 metres! wide are driven 
out from the main level (lig. 208) leaving pillars 19^ ft. (6 me- 
tres) wide between them; the crosscuts are timbered as found ne- 
cessary and are carried on to the hanging wall. When this is reached 
they have to be completely tilled up with refuse, obtained in picking 
over the stuff, and the tiuiber is withdrawn as far as the nat- 
ure of the ground allows it. In order to keep back the deads 
from the level, the mouth of the crosscut is finally blocked up by a 
good pack-wall, made of the best pieces of rock that have been picked 
out. 

The next thing to be done is to drive a crosscut along the middle 
of each pillar. When these crosscuts are completed half of the 
slice will have been worked away. 

The other half is obtained by a third series of cross drivages, the 

two sides of each beiiig formed by the deads of the first and second 

sets of diivages. These differeiit sets of crosscuts are distinguished 

by the numbers 1, 2 and 5 in fig. 208. 

. A second slice may then be taken, and it is not necessary 
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thai the first slice should he completely reinoveil hct'ore the second 
is begun. As soon as several ronlignous ilrivag»^s have l)een prop-- 
erly stowed with deads in any part of the mine, tlie working away 
of the slice above may he begun in thai part. In this way two, three 
or even more slices, .'icconling to tlie ouljiut required, may he 
worked away simultaneously in tlie same block or story. 

A lower story may be even begun, before the removal of the 
upper one is completed. However, it is advisable to Hnish one 
block before removing very much of a lower one, so as to prevent 
any but a story that is completely worked away from feeling the 
successive subsidences of the contents of the lole on the dends; 
especially as the movement is generally considerable when the upper- 
most slice is removed, because this slice is rarely completely filled 
up. 

la a word, the principle of taking the slices in descending order 
should be adhered to so far that the exploitation of an upper story 

should alwavs be in advance of Ihal of a lower one. 

•I 

The effect of the successive suhsiden<*es of the lode on the deads, 
in the parts removed, is to limit the number of slices that can be 
taken in ascending orJer, or, in other words, Ihe vertical height of 
the stories is limited. The height of each story should diminish in 
proportion as the nature of Ihe deposit renders such subsidences 
prejudicial, either because they thrcali»n the security of the drivagcs 
or reduce the quantity of large mineral that can be extracted. 

Ten slices for each story, or a vertical height of .11 fathoms 
(20 metres) is not often exceeded. 



(•■JS) Large lodes, suited to the crosscut mcthoJ of working, often 
have one or more branches, and conse(]uently large masses of the 
enclosing rocks (horses) are found in their midst, so that some of 
the crosscuts starting from the footwall meet with these horses 
before reaching the true hanging wall. It woiihl be useless tore- 
move this sterile stuff; and, Iherefore, alter a large horse of ground 
has been explored by a few crosscuts, these arc driven on to the 
true hanging wall of the lode. Two distinct sets of workings arc 
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then started, one on the hanging wall, tlic oUier on the fooUyall 
side of the lode. (See lig. 209.) 

(279^ The crosscut method is also suitable when you have to 
deal with n more or less irn.'gular mass, limited on all sides hori- 
zontally, instead of a regular lode. (Fig. 21U, plan and scclion.) 

In (iiis case the level which serves as a base to any story is a 
closed curve, iiisiead of extending indeGnitely along the strike, and 
is called a contour level. Its object is not only for opening out the 
deposit previous to its removal, but also for ascertaining the sliape 
and size of its horizontal section. 

As soon as the contour level has been made, a drivage should bfi 
put through the mass in the direction of its greatest length, or two 
drivages at right angles to it, and then crosscuts may be started in 
the manner described above, so as to remove the whole slice by de- 
grees and replace it by deads. 

As already stated, the slices should be taken one after another 
in ascending order. One set of levels will do for all the slices, for 
passes can be built up as the deads rise, to effect a communication 
between the working places above and the level below. 

(280) TlURD CASE. — methods of wiftrkin^ away wide lodea or 
masaeti not eontalning a Huffliclenc quiintity of dcadu for OUIay-aip. 

— We have already stated (No. *ZH7) that deposits of vein-like 
origin itsualhj furnish a sufficient quantity of deads for Glling up 
the excavations, because rocks occupy a very much larger space 
when broken up ; we also remarked that it was useless to take these 
deads out of the mine, indeed that it was advantageous not to re- 
move them, iii*stly, in order to avoid to extra cost of conveyance 
underground, and secondly, in order to derive the benefits obtained 
by using them for filling up, the principal of which is that the 
whole of the deposit may be worked away. 

Thougli Ihis is ufiaalhj tlie case, it is not so invariably, and in 
some wide deposits the deuds do nol suffice to fill up the excava- 
tions. 

Such deposits are chielly tliose that have been formed at oae 
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time by a true erupljon and arc filled by a nearly homogeneous 
mass, whereas ordinary lodes or concrelionary lodes, on tlie con- 
trary, have been filled at various periods by crystalline products 
deposited successively from diflerent solutions or vapours. 

The structure of the first is massive and liumogencous, that of 
the second crystalline and heterogeneous. 

When, therefore, we have a deposit furnishing a small propor- 
tion of deads, either hecause the ore is very pure, or because, on 
the contrary, it is so intimately mixed with the veinstone that it is 
impossible to pick it underground, the mode of working may still 
be a modification of the second example (No. 276) i. e. the method 
by crosscuts. 

All that is required is lo make up for the insufficiency or absence 
of deads in the deposit by procuring a supply from elsewhere. By 
this simple expedient, the crosscut method becomes applicable, 
theoretically, to all ^inasaes without exception no matter what quan- 
tity of deads they may furnish. All the excavations must always be 
filled up, save the main levels and perhaps the last slices. If the 
deposit affords too large a quantity of refuse, the excess will have 
to be raised to the surface, if, on the contrary, too little, the defi- 
ciency will have to be made up from elsewhere. 

Nothing further need be added as regards the details of carrying 
out tlie work. Later on we shall speak of the various methods of 
procuring deads either underground or at the surface. 

(S8f ) Side by side with the advantages of tilling up, there is a 
serious inconvenience when the materials have to be obtained from 
anywhere save the deposit itself, viz., the expense of quarrying 
the stuff, conveying it undergnMuid and getting it to its place. 
It may happen, especially in the case of ores which liave a small 
value at thepit*s mouth, that it is impossible to procure stuif for 
filling up sufticiently clieaply to render its employmeut econom- 
ically possible. 

In this case the fdliny up method nmsl be replaced by the 
method of removiny pillars and allowing the roof to fall in. 

We may proceed in the following manner : -^ 
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The deposit, divided as bclbre into tiers or stories, is subdi- 
vided into horizontal slices, as in the crosscut method already de- 
scribed; but these slices, instead of being made simply as thick as 
the height of an ordinary mine level, may be taken very much 
tiiicker; besides which, iiisleud of being removed in- ascending 
order, tiiey must be taken in descending order, like the stories 
themselves. 

M tlie bottom of each slice a few drivages are made, either a 
main level on the footwall with a certain number of crosscuts 
going out to the banging wall , or else the slice is cut up into 
Pinal's by two series of galleries at righl angles to one an- 
other. 

The principal object of these drivages is to obtain some output 
from the mine, before arriving at the principal period of working, 
I, c. when tlie pillars are stripped away (robbed) . 

A part of the mine is stripped by proceeding backwards, or to- 
wards the shaft and removing the dilTerent pillars in succession. 
I'irst of all they are cut away for a height equal to that of the levels 
and then the part remaining above, or roof, is made to fall down. As 
much of it as possible is removed, but of conrse soon after it falls 
theohl workings crusii in also. 

A slice is thus removed almost compleleltj for a height of fl. 
6 in. (2 metres) or the height of the di ivagos, and inoj^e or less tw- 
conipleleltj lor the thickness of llie roof, according to the skill of 
the workmen and the manner in which the old workings crush in. 

Of course this method occasions a general subsidence of the 
ground, which makes itself evident by landslips and a general dis- 
turbance oi the surface, as soon as a certain number of slices have 
been removed. 

Against the expense of procuring refuse for filling up the excava- 
tions, we must put into tlie scales the consequences which these 
subsidences of the surface entail, such as indemnities to landowners 
and the premature infiltration of water into the workings, as well 
as tlie inconvenience of a less complete removal of the noineral and 
increased danger to the miners. 

It is not necessary to wait till one slice is removed, before be- 
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ginning to strip the slice below. Levels may he driven throu^rli the 
lower slice while the (me above is being stripped, and drivages may 
be begun in a tliini hcibre they are finished in the second; hut no 
stripping of one slice can bo carriol out till the slice al)ove has 
been entirelv worked awav. 

Fig. ^211 shows a longitudinal and a transverse section of this 
method of working. 

A few inclined galleries, or winzes, serve to convey the produce 
of any slice to the main level. Tliese passes must be strongly cov- 
ered over on the top wlien the stripping begins overhead, so that 
Ihey may be kept open for working the next slice. 

(ItHIt) This second method, wliich may be called the rrosHcnt 
method combinetl wi/h removiny pillars^ to distinguisii it fioni the 
first or crosscut mctliod with /UHik/ up, is varied in practice in 
several ways, wliich depend principally on the solidity or cohoreni*e 
of the deposit. 

The width of the drivages and of the working faces during the 
stripping may be increased as the deposit becomes more and more 
solid. 

The thickness of the roof will depend upon local ciicumstanees. 
The greater this thickness can be made the more economiral will 
the exploitation become; but at the same time the work may he 
less safe for the miners and cause a large quantity of ore to be 
wasted. 

xVs extreme examples we may cite that in very solid deposits re- 
quiring no timber, slices are taken 5 fathoms (lU metres) thick^ 
the drivages being carried to the very unusual height of 20 to 23 ft. 
(6 to 7 metres), and the roof Inking 15 to 10 11. (i to 7} nietres) thick ; 
whereas in deposits of a marly or ilavey nature the slices are made 
only ft. in. to 8 ft. (2 mt^rcs to 2"'-50) thick, or simply the 
height of the galleries. In this last case the roof is reduced to 
nothing, as the deposit itself is not stronger than the tilling-up of 
the slice above, even if this stowage has not had time enough to 
settle down and become packed together. 

We shall sec further on how the stripping may be carried on in a 
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slice under workings that have crushed in, when a more or less 
thick roof is left between the old and the new workings. 

(283) Lastly, in the case of a deposit which does not furnish any 
deads for stowage and will not benr the cost of their being procured 
specially, and where it is impossible to use the stripping method 
just described, the only plan is to divide each tier or story into 
several slices and drive galleries at the bottom of each slice, leaving 
a solid roof between the top of the gallery and the bottom of the next 
slice. The whole working away, or exploilation, consists in driving 
these galleries. 

In workings of this kind, the pillars and chambers of one slice 
should be made to correspond exactly in plan with those above and 
below, so as to make them secure; sometimes also, as the slices are 
taken lower and lower down, the section of the pillars and thickness 
of the roof is increased, whilst the width and height of the galleries 
separating the pillars are proportionately diminished. 

This system of working, which is represented in fig. 212, maybe 
called the method bij crossculs with solid roof and floor ^ to distin- 
guish it from the method by crosscuts with filling up and the 
method of crosscuts with stripping. It was formerly much used 
for working away the upper parts of wide deposits. 

It has happened more than once that, alter having reached a 
certain depth, the workers became anxious to obtain some of the 
valuable material left behind, and with this object in view cut 
through the pillars, stripped (robbed) their sides or the roof of the 
galleries as far as appeared compatible with the safety of the mine; 
but they often went beyond this point and enormous crushes, or 
cavirujs-in, have been the result of such imprudent workings. 

Nowadays this method may be looked upon as obsolete, and only 
applicable to substances of very small value and sufficiently abun- 
dant in nature to make the inevitable waste a matter of no im- 
portance. Wc believe, however, that there is no metalliferous 
deposit in which such is the case. 
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§ 2. — Methods of trorking applicable to deposits of sedimentary origin. 

(S84I) The essential character of these deposits, or seams as 
they ai^e called, isihe simple nature and uniform distribution of the 
substances ^vhich form the object! of liie working; so that it is not 
usually necessary to ascertain by a system of preparatory drivages 
{fore'Winninff] in what manner tlie valuable mineral is distributed. 

As a type of deposits oft liis kind we shall take seams of coal 
^hich are the most important : and we shall divide them into four 
classes, having regard both to their thickness considered alone, and 
to their thickness considered in comicction with their dip. 

(S85) FinST CASE. — neth<»ds of worklnn^ Ihln Mranift off ccmiI. 

— Under the name ol'fhin scams, we shall include those whose 
thickness is less than the minimum height at which it is possible 
to keep the working-places, or, much less than the height of the 
haulage-ways, or roadwatfs, which serve those working-places. 
This thickness may vary Irom It) in. or 12 in. (tr-'27,0'"-30), (the 
lowest limit that has been reached in working coal, as far as we 
know/ to 2 ft. n in., 2 ii. 7 in. ifriO, 0" -80) or a little more. 

Under such circumstances, it is iiocessarv to cut Hie roof or the 
floor, either along the whole face, or, at any rate, in tin* roail- 
wa\s; and the rubbish from this source, together with that produced 
by the partings of tin* seam whrn there are any present, furnishes 
suflicient materials lor stowing, which is a prominent feature in 
the working of thin beds. 

To this class we slutll also refer those beds wliirli, although not 
requiring the roof or floor to be cut, to make room for the miners, 
are vet workeil with a lilliri;.'-u[). or -towing, derived prinripallyfrom 
partings of sterib* matter in llir? searn il'-elf, from llie fall of a false 
roof, from the enlar'^ement of tin* roadways, or lasllv. in (Uise of 
need, brou;;:lit from .sorn«!\\ln'ie tiKe. 

The type of the system a|i|dicable in this ra'-.e i^ the lonfj-wall 
method of woiking. 
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This method, which is represented in plan in figure 213, consists 
in dri\iu<? a level, or lieading, along the strike of the ^eam fmm 
tlie point where the preparatory works have reached it, or in onj 
direcliori, if the hed is nearly horizortal. Tliis main lovely botlam 
level, or molhevfjale, is formed l)y driving forward a stalls or walU 
of suflicienl width to giving stowing space for the refuse resulting 
from the cutting of the haulage-way and the return air-way ; these 
two passages are made at the two opposite sides of the wall, or the 
former may l)e made tlirougli the middle of the stowing, while the 
latter is at the rise side. 

Aller the heading has advanced far enough, a face is measured 
off along the return air-way and driven forward in a given direction; 
when it has farther advanced hy an equal distance, a second face 
is taken similar to tlic first and driven in a parallel direction; after 
anotiier advance, a third is taken, arid so on. 

Tlie entire system of walls presents the appearance of a broken 
line, and recalls, except in scale, the arrangement of stopes made 
use of in working away lodes. 

Each wall has an air-way at the riglit hand and left hand side, to 
in.sure the circulation of tlie air, which enters by the leteland fmds 
its way along the walls successively. Other galleries, made through 
the stowing serve each wall for haulage purposes, and lead into a 
common trunk which is a branch of the principal roadway. 

The rubbish is thrown behind and employed for advancing the 
face of the slowing at a short distance in the rear of the working face ; 
the blocks are picked out for the purpose of buikUng the pack-walls 
which maintain the haulage-ways through the goaf (gob, waste). 

The whole of the walls are advanced to the boundai*y assigned to 
Ihc panel, or district of working; and when one wall has arrived at 
the limit, it is replaced by another setting out from the main level 
which has continued to advance. 

The same process is carried on until the limilsof the panel have 
been reached everywhere, both towards the strike and rfse of 
the bed. 

(286) If the seam is quite horizontal, or has a scarcely appre- 
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ciable inclination {pifcli), the direction of the principal gallery as 
well as of (he walls, is quite arbitrary. Tlicy may then be cu( in 
such a way as to render Ihc process of breaking down the coal as 
easy as possible; and the faces can be advanced parallel to the 
cleat, that is to siiy, the principal road is made parallel^ and the 
ordinary roads are made at righl amjles to the cleat. 

If there is no distinct cleat, and the pitch of the seam is rather 
more decided, the principal galleries, and the walls, may be driven 
in a diagonal direction intermediate between the lines of strike 
and rise, the olgect being to give a favourable gradient for haulage. 

When the pitch is still more pronounced, say from 15" to 20% the 
idea of giving a favourable slope, both to Ihe main haulage road 
and to the others, may be abandoned ; for tlie inclination favourable 
to haulage then becomes sensibly parallel to the strike, and, conse- 
quently, the ordinary roadways would intersect the level at too 
acute an angle. 

In this case, one of two systems may be followed : either the 
principal roadway may be made level while the others follow the 
line of greatest slope, the walls going straight to the rise ; or, on the 
contrary, the main roadway may be made on the line of greatest 
slope, while the ordinary roadsways follow the strike, and the 
faces of the walls are then parallel to the line of dip. 

The haulage along the level roads is done by ordinary means, 
and on the rise headings by means of self-acting inclines. 



(•87) The choice between the two systems is by no means a 
matter of indilYercnce. The haulage is least liable to interruptions 
when the ordinary methods of tmmming are employed in the piiii- 
cipal roadway; as it is not expedient lo have the haulage along the 
levels and the extraction from the pit both dependent on one large 
self-acting incline which receives the niineial from a series of 
levels. It is, therefore, better to have the common roadwa\s 
iollowing Ihe line of greatest pitch than to have them in the direc- 
tion of the strike. Thej are then more easily kept in rcpaii* ; for, 
when it is necessary to cut the roof or the iloor, a roadway following 
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(he line of greatest slope is less liable to have the sides falling in, 
than one along the strike, since the pack-walls on the rise side of 
the latter, and the benches of tlie roof or floor, are apt to slide or fall 
into the roadway under tlie action of gravity. Lastly, a roadway 
which opens into a wall going direct to the rise serves every part of 
the face better than one opening into a wall following the strike, as 
the workmen have less trouble in moving (carting) the coal along 
the face to the tram-waggon, or tub. Walls going towards the rise 
are therefore usually preferred. 



(288) The dimensions of the walls are very variable. As we 
have mentioned in No. 28j, the width of the leading wall is deter- 
mined by the condition of the empty space being able to contain all 
the rubbish resulting from partings in the coal, from a false roof, 
or from cutting the roof and tloor so as to make the necessary space 
for haulage and ventilation. In England, the extreme width is as 
much as 120 to 180 yards (100 to 150 metres) and more, in places 
where the seams are nearly horizontal, where the coal is produced 
in large solid pieces, and the roof is very ^ood. Widths of this ex- 
tent are ftivourable to supervision ; they facilitate the breaking down 
of the coal either by liand or with the aid of hewing machines; the 
loading of the tubs is also more easily managed : for each wall is 
of suniciont importance to have a line of rails carried along the 
face, by which the tubs are brought to the tillers, and dragging 
out the coal in sleds or bojcs (car/ing) is rendered unnecessary. 

These gi*eat widths are not, however, applicable to tliin seams 
which are friable and have a bad roof, and more especially, if they 
have a considerable pilch. Indeed, the last circumstances would 
make it difficult to keep in repair the network of roadways which 
should branch from a common trunk, and open upon a face of this 
extent, so as to facilitate the removal of the coal. 

Between the superior limit of 170 to li^O yards, and an inferior 
one of 6 to 8 yards (6 to 8 metres), every intermediate dimension 
may be met with, suitable to local conditions. A very convenient 
system, often to be seen in operation, is to have all the walls work- 
ing towards the rise, of a width of 16 to 18 yards (li to 16 metres) 
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and each served by a small self-acting incline. The incline is 
lengthened every two or three days as the wall advances. 

(S89) Arrangements can be made for limiling the length of the 
ordinary haulage roads as the workings become extensive. They 
are similar to tliose already indicated in No. 257 for curLniling the 
length of roads to be maintained in a number of parallel beds. 

When there is a series of parallel roads (fl^^ 214), exlcnding from 
the same level to a great distance towards the rise, a new level is 
made at a higher position, and l)y tliis means the parts of the ordi- 
nary roads comprised between tlie higher and tlic lower levels are 
cut off, with the exception of one or two which are turned into good 
self-acting inclines. Similarly, when the ordinary road^vays are 
levels and have advanced to a certain distance from tlie self-acting 
incline, a new incline can be made nearer to the faces, and in this 
way the parts of the roadways between the new and old inclines 
are suppressed. 

(990) Walls with their faces parallel to the face of the level are 
not applicable when the pitch is too great ; and it may be said that 
the theoretical limit has been reached when the coal will alide on 
tiie floor (tf its own accord : the working then becomes diflicnlt and 
dangerous ibr the workmen, especially in a wide face, and the tenden- 
cy of the coal to slide towards the pack-wall and mix with the stow- 
ing makes the throwing out {piclcin(j) inconvenient. Walls of this 
kind are further unsatisfactory in beds in which (Ire-damp is given 
oiT either from the bed itself or from the goif, for the lire-damp rises 
to the highest part in virtue of its lif^htness, and collects along the 
face, or, at the very point where most of the men are concentrated. 
In a case of this kind, walls parallel to the line ol greatest pitch 
are employed; they are opened out successively as the heading is 
driven towards the rise; thev are thus a liltle in advance of each other 
forming a series of steps, and present the same appearance as the 
stopes established in a vein lor working out any hunch of valuable 
nuneral. There is this dilTerence, however, lietween the case of 
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a vein and that of a bed, Ihal for working (he latter the system can 
be at once applied to every dislrid or panel ; and that exploratory 
workings arc unnecessary on account of the uniformity of composi- 
tion which, as we liiive ah^eady said, characterises the bed in con- 
tradistinction to the irregularity of yield, which is the normal con- 
dition of a lode. 

(201) II will be seen, from what has been said inNos. 285 to 290, 
thai the system of working lliin beds, considered in a general man- 
ner, consists in tuking out the mineral without previously exploring 
it with a network of galleries ; progressing further and further from 
the shaft, and making the necessary roadways through the stowing 
behind the faces, so that (hev mav all arrive at the limits ofthcdis- 

m 

trict or panel, at the same time that the working out of the district 
is completed. It will be seen further, that the same system is ap- 
plicable to all thin beds under the following conditions : In hori- 
zontal or very slightly inclined beds, the walls may be advanced in 
anij direclion ; they can be driven with advantage at half-slope in 
beds whose pilch is more pronounced ; they will be conveniently 
driven towards the rise where the pitch is suflicient for the estab- 
lisliment of self-acting inclines; and lastly, they should be driven 
in the direction of tlie strike for every pilch greater than the angle 
of repose of the coal on the floor of the working. 

(292) The system of walls following the level has another ad- 
vantage in a case of frequent occurence, viz., when Ihe pilch is 
always considerable but variable in amount from point to point on 
the line of strike. 

A certain number of walls having been established at first over a 
space represented by a given vertical height, and each wall being 
S(»rved by its own roadway parallel to the level, as tlie inclination 
varies nolhing is changed over the whole system except the length 
of the faces, which increases or diininishes in proportion as the in- 
clination diminishes or increases. In this way, for example, we pass 
naturaUy from a high inclination to a /laf, or inversely, as the cor- 
responding bend is encountered successively by the various levels. 
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(293) Walls following the level have, as we have said, an in- 
convenience, resulting from Ihc fact, that the road which serves any 
one of them is naturally placed al the lowest point, in order that it 
may not be necessary lo raise up the coal in filling the tubs; under 
these circumstances, trar»sporling Ihe coal along the face is trouble- 
some, and may become dangerous in vertical or nearly vertical 
seams. In this case, the workmen, instead of standing on the 
floor of the bed, are supported above one another on stages, which 
also retain the broken down coal until it becomes expedient lo 
throw it down from stage to stage to the lower end of the wall. 

This inconvenience is remedied by substituting a larger number 
of stopes in the heij:ht of a panel, or working area, for a smaller 
number of straight walls ; the stopes are similar in height to tiiose 
employed in working lodes, that is lo say, they are not over (! J ft. 
and each is occupied by a single workman. The arrangement 
is then altogether like that of overhand stopes in the working 
of a lode, even to the dimensions of the walls. The broken down 
coal is also thrown into mills, or passes, which lead to horizontal 
roads made in the stowing. The latter lead to a self-acting incline 
which connects them with the main level. 

■ 

This arrangement is reprcsenled in figure '215, which should be 
compared with figure 151 in which a straight wall is represented. 

AVIien a highly inclined part of th(* bed is encountered, it should 
be worked either by upright walls, each of which corre<iponds to 
an ordinary wall in flat working, or by a seri(*s of stopes in which 
the workmen stand successivciv above and behind each other. We 
should have, for instance, 5 or upright walls, or 20 to 25 or more 
slopes. 

For reasons already given, (he stopes may, in general, be consid- 
ered preferable to the uprighl w.ills. There is perhaps only one cir- 
camslance under which the latter would be pn^ferabh*. or could 
even become necessarv; viz, when the air-rnrrenl is weak and the 
the mine makes much gas. which it would b>> dil'iicull to dislodge 
from Ihe numerous angles lornied by Ihe stopi'S, whereas it could be 
easily swept along the upright wall, tliank> to its lightness. 
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(294) Wc have supposed liithcrlo, that the roadways leading 
from walls i'ollowing the strike opened upon a self-acting inclined 
plane which brought the mineral to the principal level. 

Often, however, in reality, this self-acting incline lias no acdul 
existence, and the loaded tubs are conveyed down sloping or diag- 
onal roads by the putters (hauliers, or drawers) who return with 
the empties. 

This arrangement, represented in fig. 216, maybe regarded as 
necessary, when the inclination is too slight to allow of self-acting 
inclines being employed; it is often retained also, even when these 
inclines can be made. 

It is perhaps desirable that self-acting inclines should he more 
frequently constructed; and, indeed, they are coming into more 
general use. Such an incline is made in the direction of the great- 
est inclination, in a gallery which is shorter and requires less re- 
pairing, even foranequallenglh, thana diagonal road (<SV^,No.S87). 
It is much easier for a putter to manipulate a break thoU to convey 
a loaded tub down the incline and bring back an empty one. 

We arc of opinion that this system will be more frequently em- 
ployed in future than it is at present ; and we shall again i*cfer to it 
when treating of haulage. It appears evident to us that self-acting 
inclines should l)e made wherever their use is practicable; and 
that, if the system is little employed at present, it is supplanted by 
an unjnsliiiable extension of that of diagonal roads which is quite 
often enough the only one the inclination of tlie bed admits of. 

Although such is the state of affairs, we should remark that the 
common system of diagonal roads admits of the simplification in 
the maintenance of galleries indicated in No. 289 (fig. 214) for 
roads towards the rise. 

A new diagonal roadway, wiiich serves all the faces, cuts of! the 
whole of the old roadways between itself and the last diagonal one, 
except the principal level and the return air-course (See, fig. 210). 



(!295) SeC0>(D case:. — Methodn or working memMMtm of medlaoi 

thickncM. — Among beds of medium thickness, we include those 
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whose thickness is about the same as the height of an ordinary mine 
gallery. 

It should be understood that neither the bed ilselF, nor the false 
roof (c/orf) wliich it may possibly have, furnish any slowing, or, at any 
rate, very little ; and that the amount of roof or floor worked away 
is far too small to serve for a tilliiig-up and thus to form a notable 
feature in the method of working. 

On the other hand, it should be understood that, if the thickness 
is gi*eater than the height usually given to the galleries, any coal 
left on (he roof is comparatively thin. 

In fine, the thickness in question may be stated to vary from 
5 ft. to rather more than 8 ft. (less than one metre to tJ^-riO). 

(!S96) Generally speaking, it maybe said, in the first place, that 
the methods of working thin beds may be applied to the beds just 
defined ; this is accomplished by having recourse to the well-known 
resource of supplying the deficiency of stowing produced at the 
faces and in ripping the roadways, either by leaving suitable spaces 
between thepack-walh. or by bringing the required materials from 
other parts of the workings. 

This is not simply a theoretical idea ; on the contrary, it is es- 
sentially practical and of frequent application. 

Thus, for instance, in many of the English districts, the long-wall 
system is extended to beds of from .1 ft. .1 in. to i ft. 3 in. (1 metre 
tol"'50) in thickness, and even to thicker beds in which the sterile 
materials are quite insufficient to form a complete fiUing-up. The 
available materials are then built along the sides of the haulage 
Ways and air-courses; and in the interval between the pack-walls 
there are large empty spaces which remain open when the roof is 
good, and fill up with fallen roof in the contrary case; if neces- 
sary, the roof is even brought down by blasting in those spaces, and 
they are used as quarries when the insufficiency of sto^ving mate- 
rials is very great. 

The advantages of easy supervision and economical working are 
Ihusobtained, while, at the same time, the quantity of stowing ma- 
terials employed is reduced to what is strictly necessary. 
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TliR system is, thiTofore, quite applicable in the conditions in 
which it is employed; that is to say, Avhen the beds are of medium 
thickness, consist of liard coal, are nearly liorizonlal, have a good, 
roof, :uu1 furnish only a small quantity of sterile matter. 

I here arc olhor conditions of trcquent occurrence, however, in 
wlnvh tlu; Ioiig->vall method is applicable; for instance, all the va- 
rieties of lon;5' faces, walls following the rise or the strike, overhand 
slopes and their varieties of upright walls, arc applicable to beds of 
medium thichnciiii when the filling-up can be sulYiciently well done. 

These arrangements have their own peculiar advantages which 
we hive already mentioned; viz, they favour a tolerably complete 
removal of (he coal, and cause less derangement in the upper 
seams and at the surface. 

On the other hand, they have one inconvenience which may 
sometimes be so serious as to exclude the employment of tlie system 
altogether, that is to say, the increase in the cost price, which 
the stowing entails. 

(297) The method which is properly adapted to beds of me- 
dium' thickness is the formation and stripping out (heading, draw- 
inq bach, sloping) of pillars without stowing; and undoubtedly the 
largest proportion of the coal which comes into the market is worked 
in this wav. 

Con>idered in a general manner, it consists in driving two series 
of galleries which intersect at a given angle, having large pillars 
between them ; then, after all the drifts in a district have been com- 
pleted, the pillars are taken out, beginning at the further end and 
alio win*' the roof to fall in the rear. 

The working of a district is finished when the removal of the 
pillars has retreated backwards to the point from which (he pre- 
paratory drifts first set out. 

The svstcm is very easv to imagine and describe, but it may be 
misapplied ; it is, therefore, of great importance that its true prin- 
ciples be properly understood, as well as some of the details of its 

application. 
Many people consider that the period of making the driits belongs 
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lo the regular working ; consequenlly, tliey form a iielwork of gal- 
leries of large dimension^', in order (o facilitate the breaking down 
of the coal, and leave square or rectangular pillars which are made 
as narrow as possible. 

In (his manner they push the workings towards both the rise and 
strike of tiie bed, until the extremity of the panel has been reached; 
then the pillars are taken out, beginning at the end furthest from 
the shall. 

This system has two principal objections : firstly, it is neces- 
sary to keep up a great and increasing network of galleries until 
the pillar working has been begun; and, secondly, the pillars that 
were fir^t formed are the last to be removed. It follows that 
many of the pillars are gradually crushed by the pressure of the 
roof, and produce an unusually large quantity of small coal when 
they are worked; or the lloor of the mine rises up (creeps), obstruct- 
ing the galleries, and causing considerable expense for ripping road- 
ivays when the pillars have to be taken out. 

On the other hand, if, in order to avoid these objections, a net- 
work of narrow galleries were rapidly cut to the boundary of the field, 
leaving only a few very large pillars ; and if the work of removing 
these pillars were not begun until aftor the boundary had been 
reached, a long period would intervene during which the working 
would be expensive and the number of available working-places 
tery limited. 

Thus the time when the work began to be remunerative would be 
greatly delayed. 

(t98) The best system seems to be a combination of these two 
methods : that is to say, a network of narrow galleries with very 
hrge meshes is driven gradually towards the boundary of the work- 
ing area, the narrow galleries forming roadways and air-ways, and 
the various meshes of this network are taken out separately as 
^ speedily as possible, leaving only the narrow galleries requisite to 
communicate from one panel to the next. 

In this way the length of the galleries, and the mean lime during 
which they have to be kept in order are diminished; and, huvc I he 

I 24 
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blocks arc removed soon after they are formed', the coal is obtained 
in the very best condition as to quality. 

In principle, it ]nay be said that, as soon as any particular panel 
has been opened up , the question should be asked whether the 
blocks can be removed witliuut hindering the development of the 
other panels, and if an answer can be given in the affirmative, 
they should be removed at once. 

This system constitutes the method of working by long blocks 
with pillar and stall; the other is the ordinary method of bard and 
pillar J or post and stall. 

The first expression is intended to indicate the fact that the 
pillai^s are only cut across at long intervals when it becomes neces- 
sary fur haulage and ventilation ; the second, that a more com- 
plete working out of the whole district is begun from the tlrsti Vii\h 
the view of making this a productive period of itself. 

(!299) The method ol' working by long blocks with pillar and 
stall is certainly the best. 

For example a network with large meshes is traced out compris- 
ing a series of levels at distances of 50 yards (50 metres) apart, 
joined to each other by headings at distances of iUO yards (100 me- 
tres) apart : both kinds of galleries are made only large enough to 
serve the purposes fur which they are intended ; they are a kind oi 
preparatory works by means of which the blocks which they sur- 
round are attacked, while by their further extension other similar 
blocks are being won. 

The removal of each block can be effected from the two head' 
ings between whicJi it is situated, one half being worked from each 
heading. A series of levels (stalls) are driven into the block from 
each heading; they are narrow at first, and are then suddenly en- 
larged to the greatest width which the nature of the bed, and the 
limited time they require to remain open, permit of. The corre- 
sponding stalls from each side meet in the iniddh^ of the block, which 
is thus divided into a number of longitudinal pillars whose thick- 
ness also depends on local conditions. 

In this manner a series of pillars is formed 100 yards (100 metres) 
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long ; these arc removed in descending order, being attucked at the 
middle point and stripped back>vards towards the heading. 

When one of these blocks has been worked out, the narrow levels 
and headinprs remain protected by safety pillars, which are not 
worked out until the panel has been exhausted; they are prolonged 
towards both the rise and strike, and serve to trace out similar 
blocks which are removed successively in tlic same way. 

Fig. 217 is a plan of the general arrangements of working by long 
blocks : the various details given above will be found on the figure. 

It will be seen that, while one Ijlock is in course of being worked 
out, those beyond it, lowards Ijolh (he rise and strike of the bed, 
are only in the first stages of development or working. 

(300) Long blocks may be taken out in two different ways : but 
it does not appear to us tliat experience has yet shown which is the 
best; indeed, one sysloni or liie otiier should be preferred, accord- 
ing to local circumstances. 

The stalls, and the pillars between them, niaj be made of med- 
ium size; or, on the contrary, the stalls may be made as wide as 
possible, leaving thin pillars between them, whose principal object 
is to sustain the roof temporarily, and thus to act like the side props 
of a frame of timbering. 

The second system, which may be called the English method, can 
only be employed when the roof is good, the coal firm, and the re- 
moval of the pillars is rapidly ])roceeded with. We are constrained 
to believe that this system t'urniblies the greatest proportion of large 
€U>al, and is least expensive as far as tunbering is concerned. 

(aOi) Under less tavourable conditions, the stalls are made of 
smaller dimensions than the pillars; Ihcv mnv be i to 5 vards (i to 
5 metres) wide, for instance, wliih; the pillars between thcMU are 0, 
8 or 10 yards (C, 8 or 10 nirtnsi thick. 

One of these pillars which wi* may suppose, to he «S yards 
(8 metres) in thickness, and of a len^i^th equal to the distance be- 
tween the headings less twice the thickness of the protection pillar. 
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is bpguiL at tlie iniddlc point and >vorked oiT backwards towards the 
headings. 

A beginning is made by cutting a thirling 4 or 5 yards (4 or 5 me- 
tres) wide through the pillar, until it reaches the talis of roof caused 
by the removal of the pillar to Ihe rise of Iheone in question. Alter 
this first opening bus been made, the rest of the pillar is worked 
off in out; of two different ways : either a succession of more or 
less contiguous crosscuts (i^ooms) are driven towards the rise, or 
two walls are driven in opposite directions along the line of strike. 

The crosscuts are often quite contiguous to each other, and then 
the workmen have the solid coal which has to be removed bv the 
next succeeding crosscut on the one hand, and the fallen roof ofthe 
preceding one on the other. Each crosscut is driven up as far as 
the fallen roof in the stall above. If part of the coal has been left 
on the roof during the upward progress ofthe crosscut, it is strip- 
ped off with picks or by blasting, as well as possible, at the time 
the limber is removed; or it falls of its own accord. 

If it is not necessary to leave a lop-coal for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a false roof, the whole thickness is taken down in the first 
working. 

Sometimes the crosscut, in course of being worked, is separated 
from the last completed one by a thin barrier of coal, 1 yard or so 
in thickness, which is removed, as well as possible, when the place is 
abandoned. This system, which reminds us of what we have just 
called the English method, is represented in figure 218; the face 
requires to be cut (shorn) on both sides, instead of only on one side, 
but this arrangement may be more advantageous when the pressure 
of the roof is very great, besides, more large coal is obtained, and 
less timber is required. 

Faces driven towards the rise are limited in application to flat or 
only sli{jlitly inclined seams. When the pitch is such that the coal 
slides on the floor under the action of gravity, they become very 
objectionable, more especially after they have pierced into the fallen 
stall above 

(aos5) Walls parallel to the dip are applicable in any case^ 
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but become a necessity for high i?iclinations ; they are driven 
forward, and limben'd in th(» rear of Ihe face, in such a way as fo 
regulate tlie falling of llie mot [See fig. 219). Care must usually be 
taken not to retard lh«i falls loo much, lest too great a pressure he 
thrown on Ihe face, crushing llie coal, increasing Ihe quanlity of 
smalls, and causing more expense for limber; besides, when the fall 
at length begins, it is not easily prevented from extending to the very 
face. Accidents may sometimes arise from this cause, although a 
movement of this kind generally gives sufficient warning beforehand 
to enable Ihe workmen to retire in time ; the face, however, is com- 
pletely blocked up, and lime must be expended in opening it again. 

This accident should be prevented, if possible; nnd the broken 
ground should be kept at a nearly constant distance from Ihe face. 
When the unbroken roof extends too far back, and the pressure at 
the face becomes excessive, the distance to which the hioken ground 
should extend is marked off; an additional row of props is then 
set up between those already placed at this boundary {Seefv^. '-I-O, 
and all the timber beyond it is drawn out. If necessary a few shots 
are then tired in the roof just behind the boinidary line, so as to 
bring it, down, and limit the falls to the proper distance behind. 

When the pitch is very great, the wall cannot be driven in the 
whole width of the pillar, since the broken rock from the fallen slall 
above would slide into the working-place, and threaten the safety 
of the miners. It is necessarv under these circumstances, to leave 
a thin pillar of coal at the rise side of the wall, and to remove it, as 
far as possible, at a short distance in the rear of the face. 

An upright wall may also be n»placed by overhand slopes. Th{» 
men then support themselves on stages which r(»st on the props or 
on special timbers put in for the purpose (See fig. 220). 

(803) In summing up what has been said n^garding the removal 
of pillars, it will be setm that Ihe arrangement of working-|dares may 
vary, according to the rub? already given for Ihe lon|L'-wjill workings 
of thin beds : that is to sav, when the .seam is horizontal or nearlv 
so, the blocks mav extend in anv direction whatever, and niav there- 
fore be laid out so as to facilitate the breaking down of the coal by 
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keeping the faces parallel to the cleat. When the pitch is consider* 
able, a double condition has to be fuUfiUed : to make the haulage 
ns easy as possible >Yithout, at the same time, forming pillars with 
very acute angles, and this leads to the arrangement of galleries 
panillel to (he strike and dip. In other ^vords, the blocks are made 
parallel cither to the strike or dip of the seam. It will be apparent, 
moreover, tlial the latter are not practicable when the dip is very 
great, that is to say, equal or superior to the angle of repose of tlie 
minerals; aud hence they must be laid out parallel to (he strike 
when that limit is surpassed. 

The pillars into which the blocks are divided may be removed, 
according to circumstances, either by a succession of crosscuts 
driven through them, or by two faces cut longitudinally ; in fine, 
the latter system is necessarily employed in the case of blocks par- 
allel to the strike, in highly inclined seams. 



(304) Third case. — methodN of worktoK thick seama of eiMl 

which are nearij horizontal. — Under the name of thick seaitis, we 
shall inchide those whose thickness is considerably greater than the 
height of the ordinary roadways, varying from a minimum thick- 
ness of 8 to 10 feet (2'"*50 to 5 metres) to that of the thickest beds 
known, which arc as much as 50, 60, 100 feet (15, 20, 50 metres) 
and more. 

The working of lliesc thick seams more particularly concerns 
French enginers, since they occur most frequently in France; or, 
at least, they furnish the greater part of the supply of that country. 

For reasons which will be given further on, we will distinguish 
the case of beds which are nearly horizontal from that of beds 
which are nearly vertical. 

We shall consider tlio former case first. In principle, the method 
ofworkinq l^f/long blocks ivith removal of the pillars ^ which we have 
descrilxMl in Wu' last division, may be applied to thick seams; but 
with this difference tliat, after the working of the bottom part of the 
seam has been completed, the upper portions have to be stripped 
down in the same working-places in whioli the pillars are removed. 

Tliis stripping down of the top-coal is always a delicate work; 
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for it should be done in such a way as to cause the beds of coal to 
fall, withoul bringing on an inimcdiate fall of the roof above (hem. 
and to allow lime for taking away llie broken coal, before it is 
covered by the falling roof. 

Figure 221 represents such a system of stripping, employed in a 
stall following the strike. It is supposed Ihal the top-coal is taken 
down in two stages, by shots which are ilred al'ler the props which 
served to keep it up have been removed. 

The work thus presents the appearance of overhand stopes. 

In general, tliis method of breaking down cannot l>e employed 
without causing a certain waste of coal, which is lost under the 
falls of roof; and this waste is greater, according as the seam is 
thicker, the coal more friable, and the roof more brittle. 

It would be difficult to apply this system to a seam of greater 
thickness tlian 10 or 17 feet (3 metres), that is to say, with a top- 
coal thicker than 8 to 10 feet (2'"-50 to 5 metres). 

• 

(30o) In mines in which the coal is sulliciently firm and the roof 
sufficiently strong, and in localities wlicre it is easy to procure props 
of great length, this method uf removing the coal could be some- 
what modified. A series of contiguous crosscuts are made , 
taking the whole height «)f the seam by a system of stopes, which 
allow at least a belter selection of lh(» coal, and cause less waste, if 
they are not more economical otherwise. After the coal has 
been entirely removed , the roof of tlie working-place remains 
supported by a series of long props foacliing from the floor to the 
roof; the empty space is bounded on one side by the fallen roof of 
the preceding crosscut, at Ihr rise side by the tails in the level- 
course stall above, and on the two remaining sidi^s, by the pillar in 
course of being taken out and the lower, still untouched pillar. 

Several rows of properly slaved props arc now set up along these 
two faces and in froni of the roadway; then all the props beyond 
these rows are removed, so thai tln^v mav be used over ajifain. Those 
props which cannot bo taken (mt are weakened by cutting them 
irilh an axe. That part of the roof which is no lon*:,Tr supported 
soon falls in a mass. 
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After it has fsdlen, a new emsscut is commenced alongside Ihe 
last; the fallen roof is kept back by the props ; and, although it has 
not quite settled down, the stones cannot run into and encumber 
the new crosscut and the roadway. 

This system, which is represented in figure 222, is applied wilh 
much iibility by the Silesian miners. They show great fearlessness, 
in taking out the props, or cutting them with the axe, until th^ 
last moment where tlie cracking of (he roof, which usually falls iiB. 
one piece, warns them that the fall is imminent. 

The next crosscut is not begun until this fall has taken plnce, 
as it facilitates the work. • 

If the roof were of such a nature that it fell immediately afterthe 
props were taken out, this work could be carried ou from a distance, 
by means of a long chain. The props are then drawn out by means 
of a winch, or screw-jack, or some other apparatus erected in a 
place sheltoi*ed from the falls (see fig. 223). 

Such a system of taking out timber is favourable to the safety of 
the miners, and allows of the crosscuts being made wider. 

The method of removing pillars, which we have described above, 
is only limited by the length of the props which can be procured 
in the district, provided they do not become too heavy to be handled 
by the workmen. 

It may be applied to beds of 16 to 17 feet (5 metres) and even 
more in thickness, if a part of the coal, which is mostly lost, be 
left for a roof. 

(306) A similar system can also be applied to beds of much 
greater thickness, if the firmness of the coal and roof allow timber- 
ing to be dispensed with. It is in this way, for example, that the 
ten yard coal , or Dudley thick coal, which is horizontal and 50 feet 
(9 metres) thick, is worked on a large scale in Staffordshire. 

Some thick beds of anthracite are also worked in the same way 
in the United States ; these beds are remarkable for tlie firmness 
of the coal, which resembles that of building stone, and for the 
soundness of the roof. 

In reality, the system followed amounts to a division info large 
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blocks, with this distinction, that the galleries which separate the 
pillars constitute the principal part of the working ; they are made 
very large, having a hei^^ht equal to the thickness of the coul, and 
as great a width as the firmness of the ground will allow. 

The pillars are mostly lost, the process of stripping hcing con- 
fined to cutting through them in several places. Their principal 
and essential use is, in reality, as we have said above when treating 
of the English system, to support the roof ui the great galleries, or, 
in other words, to serve as kind of snpporting walls. 

In Staffordshire these galleries or chambers (sidrs of work) 
are thirty yards (50 metres) wide, and sometimes as much as 50 
(45 metres), while the pillars between I hem are only about 8 yards 
(7 metres) thick. The roof of the gallery is, besides, supported by 
one or sometimes two rows of small pillai*s called nuni-of-wav; 
these are ranged in a line along the axis, or parallel to it, and are 
made of the size judged to be necessary; for example, 9 yaixls 
(8 metres) square and l!2 yards (11 metres) apart. 

The working presents a series of oveihand slopes ; the under- 
cutting is done at the floor, and the different beds are removed suc- 
cessively in ascending order. 

The breaking down of the coal by this method is very economical 
but at the same time dangerous, and accidents frequently happen. 
Besides, if the beds part from each other too easily, a great waste 
of coal may ensue, because the thick partings of stone which occnr 
in the seam, often fall solidly as immense sheets and cover up 
the coal from the lower beds before it can be removed. This coal, 
buried under the rubbish, heats and takes (ire easily ; and tm this 
account, it often happens that, instead of the boundary pillar being 
partly taken out, the gallery itself has to be abandoned prematurely 
and all the openings into it securely built up. 

(307) The same system of working is pursued in the United 
Slates, with this difference, that the beds next the roof are attacked 
first, so that the chamber is cut on I by underhnnd slopes. 

This method of working is favourable to selecting the coal prop- 
erly, and to its complete extraction. Besides, it is less dangerous 
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for the workmen, and, on the whole, appears to us to be preferable 
to the method lbllow(?d in Slaflbrdshirc. 

In both coiHitrics, the floor of the gallery in the rear of the faces 
remains encumbered, to a greater or less height, with rubbish, or 
small coal, which is sometimes partly left behind. It would be dif- 
ficult to carry a tramway over this mass of rubbish without incur- 
ring much expense in turning it out of the way. It is, therefore, 
belter to cut a narrow gallery along the middle of the pillar and put 
it into communication with the faces at short intervals by means of 
crosscuts. The coal which is worked at the face is then removed 
by the nearest crosscut. 

The system described in the last two numbers is represented in 
plan, in figure '224. 

(308) The system of great chambers, employed in Staffordshire 
and Pennsylvarn'a, seems to be defective in so far, that the useful 
mineral is not wholly removed; but, apart from this defect, which 
appears to be inherent to any system of working thick seams with- 
out fiUing-up, we may consider it, as it is practised in England and 
still better in Pennsvlvania, to be, after all, the most economical 
way of working with long pillars subsequently taken out, when 
the seams arc as much as 24 to 50 feet (8 to 10 metres) thick, as 
they arc in these localities. 

Tliis method costs the least for working the coal and supporting 
the roof. 

At the same time, even taking into account the imperfectly worked 
pillars which are left between the stalls, it will be perceived that 
the actual loss of cool is not at all excessive, especially when the 
system of underhand slopes is employed ; and that it is not, per- 
haps, more than it would be, in applying this method in another 
way to seams of equal thickness. 

(309) This method , however, has many essential defects in 
whatever manner it is appUed. These are : 

A certain waste of coal increasing with the thickness of the bed, 
all other things being equal ; 
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Theriskof conflagrations which are an ahnosl inevitable conse- 
quence of this normal wasle, and sometimes lead lo anolher slill 
greater waste when iris necessary lo abandon whole disliicls for 
the purpose of isolalin^r (hem ; 

Lastly, the subsidence of tin* surface, and soniclinies the danger 
of inundation which may be brought about by the falls of roof; 
these defects increase with the thickness of the bed, and diminish 
as its depth from the surface becomes greater. 

(3iO) In order to make these defects disappear, or at least to 
lessen them, an artifice i<i adoptctl of which we have not yet spoken, 
it can, moreover, be applied lo all lliirk beds which have a well 
marked slratidcation. 

Its consists in treating the seam as if it were composed of a num- 
ber of separate beds, joined together, but requiring to be worked 
separately. 

The difficulty arising from very great Ihickness is thus diminished ; 
and the question to be solved is how to work a certain number of 
superimposed beds whose individual thickness can be regulated, 
while at the same time flu'ij arc venj near vavh other, or even 
in iininvdiate rotifart. This niav be done in two different wavs : 

The different slices niav be n^i-arded as seams of medium thick- 
ness which can be subdivided into great pillars to be afterwards taken 
out, and then they are worked in descending order ; the, first slice is 
worked out like an ordinarv seam ; and the second, and those follow- 
ing, have the falls produced by the upper workings for a roof. 

This arrangement subdivides the extent of the full without 
diminishing its total height; but it diminishes the waste of coal, 
since the part to be stripped down from the roof may be reduced 
as much as we desire. 

On the other hand, the dillcn»nt slices may be rej-arded as seams 
of medium thickness, wliich have to be removed while their place 
is c&mplelrlij fillrd iriili sffurifif/^ in such a manner as greatly to 
lessen the movements of the ground, and completely lo prevent loss 
of coal. 

hi this case it is usual, though not necessary, to take out the 
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diflerent slices in ascending order, rising upon the fitling-up of 
one bed, in order to work the neil above IL 

These hvo methods of working are known by Ihc names of ihe 
Blanzv and Rive-de-Gier methods, from the names of the localities 
in which they were first practised. 

The Dlanzy method might be called : a method of working by slices 
without fdling-up ; that of the Rive-de-Gier : a method of working 
by slices with filliny-up. In the former case, the complete removal 
of the coal makes it necessary to !ake the slices in descending or- 
der ; while, in the latter, the employment of stowing does not nc- 
cessitale any parlicular order, and there maybe special reasons for 
adopting one or the other. 

On the one hand, the ascending order might be preferable, from 
the consideration, that it is nsuallv more convenient to have the 
slowing underfoot than overhead. 

On the oilier hand, the reverse order might be desirable, owing 
to an easy inflammability of the coal which might give rise to the 
fear that lire would break out in the upper bctis, when they settled 
down on the stowing of the beds helow them. 

The Blanzy method corresponds to cross-working with removal of 
the pillars ; the Rive de Gier melhod to cross working with filling-up, 
mentioned in No. 280 ; and, to continue the analogy between thick 
seams and masses which contain litlle or no dead-stuff, it is expe- 
dient to add, a method by slices with solid floors and without removal 
of the pillars, corresponding to the method of pillars and chambers 
with solid roof and floor described in No. 285. 

The last is similar to the Rlanzy melhod, but differs from it in 
this respect, that tlie working terminates when Ihe first drivages 
are completed, and the pillars of each slice, together with the solid 
floor between the slices, are entirely sacrificed. 

We can only call attention to this system, which may be regarded 
as obsolete and generally inapplicable, for the reasons already given 
in No. 285. 

(311) The method of working by slices wilhctut filling-up, and 
taking out the pillars, was applied to a seam 50 feet (15 metres) 
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thick at lUanzy. The bed was divided into three nearly equal slices, 
which separate from two principal beds of slone, presenting easily 
distinguishable | arfmgs. 

The three slices were workinl by Ihe system of long blocks like 
distinct seams, and the advance drifts were arranged in such a way 
that the lowest levels and the levels of each story were in the same 
horizontal planes, while their headings to llie rise were directly 
above each other (see section lignre 2*25). 

There was no dilficulty in Ihis arrangement, since a short cross- 
cut in Ihc seam it^^elf could fix the position of these drifts exactly. 

The working out of those slices was effected acconlinir In the 
methods described in Nos. "JO!l and 7)01 : the coal was divided into 
blocks by narrow hea»lings (hiven in the direction of the stiike and 
and rise; then wide, level-course stalls were driven through each 
block leaving a long pillar between every two ; and lastly, the pil- 
lars were taken out in descending order, beginning at the middle 
point and working them backwards to the headings. The removal 
of the pillars was cimducted in Ihe manner described in No. .10 i. 

When the upper slice had been worked away, the middle one was 
taken next, and, lastly, the lowest. 

(312) It was form(*rly thought necessary to allow a considerable 
time, two or three years, foi' example, to elapse, between the time 
of taking out one panel, and the corresponding one below it, in the 
case oi tw(» superposed seams. This was done for Ihe purpose of 
allowing tin; broken roof to settle down and solidify, so as to make 
the working of the lower panel more easy, since it had the goaf of 
the upper one for a roof. 

It was found, however-, at lilunzy l!iat Ihis was not necessary, and 
that the working out of Ihe lower blocks could be proceeded with, 
below even recent stowing, more regularly, and with le<JS danger to 
the workmen, than under the sidid rooC itself ; for ii was then pos- 
sible to regulate the f.dl of roof hehind Ihe working faces of the 
pillars, so that irregular and excessive [)H!ssures, which might 
sometimes tuke place under a solid roof, could be avoided. 

A system was, Ihenfore, adopled, whereby the three corrcs|)ond- 
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ing blocks were worked out almost simultaneously ; wilh this res- 
triction, that the removal of the long pillars, wliich corresponded 
to each other in each slice, was proceeded with in such an order 
that the upper ones were rather in advance of the lower. 

The pillar working, contemplated as] a whole, Uius presented 
the appearance of underhand slopes ; while each great stope itself • 
consisted of a few overhand slopes, on account of the method of 
removal. 



(313) This method had, further, another advantage in regard to 
spontaneous ignition, to which the Blanzy coal is liable. 

The complete working out of a bed, of even 16 feet (5 metres) 
only, cannot be effected without considerable loss of small coal 
which is buried under the falls of roof. 

This coal, mixed with inflammable shale from partings in the ' 
coal, or from the roof, hud a certain communication with tlic air 
through the spaces in the falls, and was in very favourable condi- 
tions for heating gradually and then taking fire. 

It was thus possible that, when ;he work of removing the pillars 
in the lower part of the seam was being proceeded wilh, the in- 
candescent rubbish could fall into the working places. 

Since the heating takes place only by slow degrees, (here is not 
time for it to increase to a dangerous extent, if the pillars of the 
second slice are removed sufficiently soon after those of the fii'sl. 
The falling down of the rubbish has then a cooling effect, such as 
would be produced if it were turned over and exposed to fresh air. 

Consequently, the dead-stufl^ does not get heated to incandescence, 
except in those panels from which all the coal has been removed, 
and where the fire may smoulder without danger. 

This system was first employed by iM. llarmel thirty years ago ; 
and, at the time, it was considered to be a very important improve- 
ment. 

It diminished, but did not entirely prevent the loss of coal; it 
reduced the danger from fires, and produced the coal at a low cost 
price. But there still remained the disadvantages inherent to work- 
ing thick seams by the method of drawing back pillars without fill- 
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ing-up, which as already slated are Ihe lollowing : an inevitable 
loss of coal; irregular subsidence of the surface; the sacrifice of 
higher still unworked beds; and lastly, however much care may be 
taken, the work is dangerous for the men, and there arc ;ilways 
certain chances of fires, or at least of a heating, which may some- 
times necessitate the abandonment of a few of the pillars, and some- 
times of whole blocks, before the working out is completed. 

Indeed, even at lilanzy where the method was orginated, a 
method with stowing has been substituted. 

We believe, however, that the Blanzy method could be advanla- 
geously applied in localities were the surface is of little value and 
the coal not inflammable; for it is evidently very economical. 



(M'l) The method of working by slices, with stowing, requires 
the slices to be thinner than those that can be worked without 
stowing. In the former case, the thickness is determined by the 
height at which dead-stuff can he easily put in place while the 
men arc standing on the floor; in the latter, on the contrary, the 
thickness is limited by the height of the beds that we choose to strip 
down as top-coal, at the same time accepting a certain proportionate 
waste of coal as an unavoidable contingency. 

The usual limit is that of the height of the ordinary roadways 
6 to 8 feet (2 metres to 2'°-r)0». We may suppose the lowest slice 
to be taken at a thickness of 6[ feel (2 melves), and that, treated 
like an ordinary bed , it may be worked either by the bord and 
pillar or the long block method. When the pillars are to be 
removed, any process may be adopted, so long as the condition is 
fulfilled of tilling up the empty space completely, instead of allow-^ 
log the roof to fall. 

We may even suppose that, instead of forming pillars or long 
blocks, the long-wall method can be eniployod wilhoul cutting any 
advance drills, and thai the requisite stowing is br.)ught troin 
another part of Ihe mine or from the surface. 

In fine, it may be said (hat, considered in a general way, the 
alice is worked out in the manner considered most suitable, with no 
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oilier necessary condition, except that it must be compleiely filled 
up so as to prevent any possible fall from taking place. 

A second slice is worked on Ihe top of Ihe lilling-up of the first, 
and in lli(> same manner; a third succeeds the second, and so on. 

The system is represented in figure 226 which should be com- 
pared with the preceding figure. In each of these figures the num- 
bei-s indicate the order in which the slices are to be taken. 

Figure 226 supposes that the fifth slice is being worked; that the 
bed is 50 IVet (12 metres) thick, and that it has been divided into 
six slices each 6| feel (2 metres) thick. 



(315) The number of slices is theoretically indeterminate. The 
stowing of one slice that has been worked out, does not fully support 
the slice above, until it has been squeezed together somewhat. Thus 
a certain subsidence takes place in the upper parts of the bed ; Ihe 
total extent of the sinking increases proportionately with the num- 
ber of slices worked out, and is all Ihe greater for a given number, 
if Ihe filling up has not been done well. 

This movement, if not too great, facililates the working of very 
hard coal; but it decreases the proportion of large coal, and 
increases the quantity of timber required. It may happen, besides, 
that, in subsidnig, the mass breaks up and becomes fissured to 
such an extent as to allow it to heat, or even to become incandes- 
cent as if it were a mass of small coal. 

Tliese circumstances, and especially the last, limit the number 
of slices, and, consejuenlly, the thickness of the bed that can be 
worked bv this method. 

We are of ophiion that the limit of the number of slices would be 
ten, and the limit of the thickness of the seam 05 to 80 feet {20 to 
25 metres). This would not prevent the system from being applied 
to beds ol still greah»r thickness, however, if necessaiy ; or even to 
beds of any thickness, if the total height were divided into several 
stories which could be taken successively in the descending order, 
and each worked in slices, in ascending order. 

In a bed of 400 feet (50 metres), for example, two stories could 
be taken of 50 feel rl5 metres) ; or, if the coal were very friable and 
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easily inflaminable, even iive or six divisions could be made, and 
Ihen each could be worked in 2 or o slices of 6 or 8 feet (2 metres 
to 2™. 50) each. 

(316) In applying Ibis nietliod , the long pillars are usually 
formed in the first place, and these are taken out, either by a series 
of contiguous crosscuts, each of which is completely filled with 
stowing before the next is begun, or by level-course walls in which 
the stowing follows closely behiiul the face. 

The crosscuts are sometimes filled up in proportion as they ad- 
vance, only a narrow space being left belwixl the coal and the 
stowing. 

This arrangement is a good one, when the beds that form the 
roof are not solid enough to allow of the space remaining open dur- 
ing the whole time it is being worked (See fig. 227). 

When the crosscut is partially filled up in this manner, it is 
evident that the face may be opened at the upper end of the pillar 
and worked downwards to the stall. 

In the latter case, the passage which communicates with the 
working-face is one that has been lell when the preceding crosscut 
was filled up (Srcfig. 228). 

These arrangements, which reijuire the fiUing-up to be sustained 
by a pack-wall, at least on one side, cost rather more than when 
the filling-up is simply thrown in with the shovel; but the work is 
better done and the stowing rammed closer to the roof; so that, in 
this way, falls are prevented, w liich would be netualhj (hnujernus for 
the men at the time, would be a dif/indh) in the witvhhuj oflhe next 
Uice^ and, with certain coals, would increase the danger from fire. 

(317) We have already said that, when this method is employed, 
the slices are usually taken in the ascending order; it is not neces- 
sary, however, to wait till one blice has been completely worked 
out before beginning the next ; since, if this were done, the output 
would sometimes suffer greatly. 

On the contrary, it is neccbsary to attend to the principle of dis- 
tinct panels in each slice, Ihe^e panels being worked out as rapidly 
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as possible ; after this has been done, the ^^orking of the next slice 
can be begun immediately, on the fiUing-up of the last. 

In this way, it may l)c seen, how the working out of the first slice 
may be going on in one panel while the working out of Ihe second, 
third, or even of a higher slice may be going on in the adjoining one. 
The only result is a rather -.Toater complicaiion in the arrange- 
ments for hauling the stowing materials. 

On the other hand, by working out the different slices of one panel 
rapidly, a considerable advantage is obtained, especially with eas- 
ily ignited coals : that is to say, the fires arc avoided which might 
ensue, if the dislocated upper beds were allowed to rest for a long 
time on the stowing. 
The last system may be called the vertical. 



(318) In the foregoing description we have supposed the bed to 
be horizontal, and then the superposition of one slice above another 
would be absolute, so to say; so that the galleries of the second slice 
could be made by heightening those of the first, at the same time that 
Ihey were filled up to a certain height with stowing. H, however, 
the seam has a considerable inclination, horizontal divisions may 
be made as we have indicated elsewhere in figures 2tJ5 and 226; 
the levels of the first slice will be on the floor of the beJ, and 
those of the succeeding slices will be made, not by heighten- 
ing, but by widening towards the roof, those of the preceding 
slices. 

The work of filling up may be much facilitated by taking advan- 
tage of this medium inclination. For, while the coal is being 
removed through the lower level, dead-stuff is shot in from an 
upper one, which is kept open at its lower side with this object. 

U the pillars are removed by level-course walls, the fiUing-up can 
be kept parallel to the front of the face, which is usually in the di- 
rection of the dip; and the dead-stuff may be allowed to take its 
natural slope, if the solidity of the ruuf is sufficient. 

If these faces are cut towards the rise, on the other hand, each is 
filled up completely before the next is begun. In this way the ar- 
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rangement can be Viiried us in tiie case of nearly horizontal seams, 
advantage being taken of the inclination only for the purpose of 
bringing the dead-stuff to its place, as much as possible by the action 
of graviiy; although, of course, there must always be some rehand- 
ling, in order to fill up all the space exactly. 

The limitation of slices parallel to the seam, by two liorizontal 
planes, is, therefore, applicable to both systems of working : with 
slices and removal of pillars without stowing, or with slices and 
filling-up. 

In reference to the system of working with stowing we should say, 
that this method of ending the slices can be conveniently employed, 
whenever the seam is^ieithcr quite horizontal nor much inclined. 
In the flrst case, the widening would be useless, since it would 
not open out any new layers of the seam ; in the second case, the 
working of a slice which had the stowing of a lower one for its 
floor might be very troublesome, if the inclination of the bed were 
greater than the natural slope at which the stowing would lie. 

The last remark naturally leads us to the consideration of those 
cases in which thick seams are nearly vertical. 

(319) Fourth C.VSE. — !llethoclw of working thick and nearly 

vcrtieai nemmm of coal. — Wc liave alrcadv discusscd the methods 
applicable to thick horizontal seams. 

According to the first order of ideas, the thicknesfi of tho seam is, 
90 to say, left out of account, and long blocks are formed in the 
same way as in working a bed of medium thickness; sometimes 
little importance is attached to the first drivages, the principal 
work being reserved for the stripping down of the coal left on the 
Poof when taking out the pillars ; sometimes, on the contrary, large 
stalls are made at the first with only thin pillars b(;tween them ; 
and of these a large proportion must be sacrificed, while the process 
of removing them is always a more or less iiicoiiipli'le one. 

This system is (»videnlly impracticable in the case of a nearly 
Tertical seam; because, with narrow headings cut al the floor of the 
bed, the best coal couhl not be ri|)ped from the roof in the usual 
way; and with large stalls, the intermediate pillars, which would 
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Iheii be horizontal partitions, would not have any degree of so- 
lidity. 

(320) In another order of ideas, taking the thickness of the seam 
into account^ it is divided, in imaf^inaiion, into a series of superim- 
posed layers of liltle thickness, and these are worked, somelimesb'j 
the pillar and stall method wilhont stowing, and always in descen- 
ding order, sometimes with complete filling-up, and then generally 
in ascending order. 

The lirst method is not absolutely inapplicable to vertical beds ; 
but the removal of the pillars, which is always difficult in steep 
seams, becomes paxticniarly so with a (jad roof which consists of 
the fallen roof of the slice above. 

The second method would be equally difficult, on account of the 
bad floor formed oi the stowing of the slice below. 

Thus, we are finally compelled to seek new methods, applicable to 
those cases in which the seam is thick and at the same time muck 
inclined. 

It is necessary to introduce some new principle, and this is done 
by modilying the arrangement considered in No. 31 0. 

For this purpose, tho seam is divided into horizontal, or nearly 
horizontal slices, altogether independent of its dip; that is to sav, 
we substitute a method oi cross-ivorking lor the usual system of 
workings in the plane of the seam. 

The seam is thus divided into a number of stories, whose height 
is arbitrarily fixed ; then, in each story so formed, the number and 
thickness of the individual slices can be regulated. 

The stories are taken in descending order; but it remains to be 
seen in what order the dillerent slices of each story are taken. 

(3Zf) Each slice can be compared to a horizontal seam of given 
thickness, and represents, in plan, a great rectangle, whose length 
is indefinite, and whose breadth is the horizontal thickness of the 
bed. 

It may be said, in general terms, that the two distinct methods 
described above (Nos. 31 et seg.) for the case of slices parallel to 
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the stratification, in sensibly horizontal beds, arc applied in ^vork- 
ing ont these slices. 

The question of working lliick, vertical, heds is thus solved in 
principle. 

Methods similur to those of Blanzy, or Rive-de-Gier, can he adopt- 
ed; the former (crosscut method of working with subsequent pillar 
working) proceeding with the slices necessarily in descending order; 
the latter (cross-working with (illuig-up) proceeding yenerallij in 
the inverse order. 

These methods are similar to those already described in No. 280 
et seq, for metalliferous masses. 

Indeed, it may be imagined in a general way, that there is no 
geometrical difference between a wide lode furnishing oidy a small 
quantity of deads, and a thick seam of coal which is nearly ver- 
tical; and, consequently, that the same system of working may be 
applied to both. What has been said, Iherefore. in No. 280 et 
$eq.^ in regard to thick lodes, may be repeated in reference to the 
seams of which we are Ireating. 

Thus, in making use of stowing, the crosscut method properly 
so-called can be applied; and without stowing, the crosscut method 
with subsequent removal of pillars. 

Lastly, in case of need, a crosscut method with solid roof and 
floor can be employed: without either removing the pillars or put- 
ting in stowing. 

The last method is, however, theoretically imperfect, for the rea- 
sons already given in No. 283 and repealed in No. 31 0. 

There are, therefore, in fact oidy the two methods to be consid- 
ered. 



iBftft) The method of forming and removing pillars without 
filling up, is applied by cutting a principal level along the floor or 
roof of the seam, and this serves as a bu^e from which stalls are 
driven transversely with pillars between them. These workings are 
made about G { feet ("2 metres) high, but the width of the working- 
places, and the thickness of coal Ictt to support the stowing of the 
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slice above, which y/e suppose to be already worked out, depend on 
the firmness of the coal itself. 

When the coal is friable, the stalls may be 6 1 feet (2 metres) 
wide, and the lop-coal 10 feet (3 metres) or more thick; but when 
it is hard, (he former may be as much as 10 ft. (3 metres), or more, 
wide, and the latter may be reduced to 3 ft. (1 metre). 

The work of removing the pillars and top-coal is begun at (he 
boundary of the panel and continued backwards by one of the meth- 
ods indicated in No. 30f $ the whole slice is treated as if it were 
a long pillar, of a breadth eqticU to the horizontal thickness of the 
seam, formed in a bed of the same thickness as the height of the 
stalls and top-coal together, and with a bad roof. 

The coal may be removed, for example, by a series of contiguous 
crosscuts, separated from each other by narrow pillars 3 to 5 ft. 
(1 to 1 7 metres) thick. Each crosscut is driven across the whole 
thickness of the seam, and the top-coal is stripped out backwards 
towards the starting point; while, at the same lime, as much as 
possible of tlie narrow side-pillar is taken out (fig. 229). 

The slowing of the slice above falls immediately, when the top- 
coal is taken out ; in case of need, it may be kept from running for- 
ward and encroaching on the working-face, by building pack-walls 
here and there. It then lies at its natural slope behind the face of 
the head-coal, and (he workmen engaged in taking down the latter 
stand on it. In this way the work is carried backwards to the prin- 
cipal gallery, and then a pack-wall is built across the end to protect 
the next working-place. 

While the pillar workings of one slice are being carried on, the 
crosscuts, or even the pillar workings, of the slice below, or even of 
a third slice, may be proceeded with, provided that the points at 
which pillars are being taken ou(, are kept one behind the otiier in 
the various slices, so as to form a series of underhand slopes sim- 
ilar to what was described in No. 31 J8. 



(323) In the second method described in No. 321, cross-work- 
ing with filling-up, the various considerations referred to in 
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No. 31 1 ('/ seq. arc applicable, and some additional details may 
be given in this place. 

W here the coal is easily broken and inllammable, the height of 
the tiers. has been reduced to '20 leel (0 inelies), comprising three 
slices of 6 to 7 feet (2 metres); each slice is taken out by a series 
ol crosscuts from floor to roof, which are carefully filled up as they 
are made. 

The crosscuts are driven from various points in the principal level 
at the same time, and not merely at the two extremities; this is done 
in order to multiply the number of working-places, and obtain a suf- 
ficient output. 

It might happen, in spite of the reduced height of the stories, that 
fire should break out in the second or third slice; and, in order to 
localize it, a stopping would have to be built in the principal gallery, 
so that all the places bt^yond would be lost. 

To avoid an occurrence of this kind, a second level is driven in 
the solid rock of the floor, parallel to the principal one, and com- 
municating with it at short intervals by means of crosscuts a few 
yards in lengtli. The principal level then coimects the working- 
places, and the stone drift serve^ for haulage. If these arrange- 
ments are made, a Are which breuks out at any point is at once 
isolated, by building two stoppin<is in the principal level, between 
two consecutive crosscuts; and, consequently, the whole of the 
workings can be reached, except those between the stoppings, which 
are naturally kept as near to(^(tlher as possible. 

The stone-drill and (he crosscuts entail a considerabh^ extra ex- 
pense, and this system is not applicable uidess the ground is fair; 
it should be remarked, however, that the stuff resulting from this 
work can be usefully employed as stowing, so that the drifts may 
partly be looked upon as (juarries; and a sum ought to be dtiducted 
from their cost, equal to that whii h would have been incurred in 
getting the same quantity of slulf from somewhere else. 

This system is represented in (ignre 250; the numbers in this 
figure have the same signilication as those on lig. 208. 

(31^4) One general character of the crosscut methods of working, 
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either by simply removing (he pillars, or willi iilling-up, is that the 
slices have only a limited superficies relatively to slices parallel 
to Ihc plane of slratilicatioa. It is as if >ve had only one pillar 
with a breadth equal to the horizontal thickness of the seam, in- 
stead of a series of parallel pillars. Owing to ihis circumstance 
the daily output is inconveniently limited; but this inconvenience 
may bo, in some measure, provided against in various ways. 

In the first place, if the thickness of the seam were suitable, two 
principal levels could be driven, one next the roor, the other next 
the floor; and, besides these, tliere might be a third in the middle of 
the seam. In this way each crosscut between floor and roof would 
consist of four places, all in operation at once : one starting from 
each level at tlie floor and roof, and two from tlie middle level. 

(31^5) Another way of augmenting the output consists in in- 
creasing the thickness of the slices, making them more on a par 
with tliose employed in cross-working with lemoval of pillars : for 
example, 15 to 20 feel (5 to G metres). 

A slice 16 feet (5 metres) thick may be taken out by means of one 
level at the floor by which the coal is taken away, and another at 
the roof, 16 feet (3 metres) higher up, by which the dead-stuff is 
brought forward (figs. 251 and 252). The coal is removed by a ser- 
ies of crosscuts, 6 ft. (2 metres) high at flrst, running from Uie 
roof to the floor; having arrived at the floor, they are put into com- 
munication with the level for supplying dead-stuff, by njcans of a 
narrow passage, and, if necessary, a small triangular pillar is Jell 
to support the floor of this level. The stuff is thrown into the nar- 
row passage and runs down until it takes its natural slope : the work- 
men statid on it while taking down the 10 ft. (5 metres) o( top-coal, 
and work backwards from the floor towards the roof; thev have 
thus to handle only so much of the dead-stuff as is required to fill 
up the space, and jam it against the bottom of the next higher 
slice. 

(31^6) Working-places driven across the seam are not usually in 
such favourable circumstances for getting the coal as those driven 
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parallel to the stratification; this is partly on account of their posi- 
tion, and partly, because they have to pass through the partings or 
beds of stone which are sometimes of considerable thickness in 
these largo seams. 

The seams Ihemselves may be regarded as if composed of a num- 
ber of seams of ordinary thickness, which have come closer togeth- 
er, on account of a gradual thinning out of the strata between 
them. 

When it is considered preferable, the stalls can be driven along 
the strike, (fig. 252), and then, instead of being crosscuts at right 
angles to the level, they set out from a common crosscut, and are 
carried forward parallel to the level. 

If, at the same time, the slice has the thickness mentioned in the 
preceding No., and it is intended also to bring forward the dead-stulf 
at the top, then the arrangement does not essentially differ from 
that described in No. 318. 

That is to say, there is a yeomct rival idont'dxj between slices 
parallel to the stratification and limited by two given horizontal 
planeSj and a horizontal slice comprised l^etxveen the same two 
planes and worked by a succession of stalls parallel to the stratifi- 
cation. 

m 

(3IB7) Rcfram^ of the foar preceding case*. — What has been 

said regarding the methods of working applicable to coal'seams, 
may be considered to apply also to other stratified deposits. 

The methods differ, as we have seen, according to the richness of 
the deposits. 

It cannot be said, absolutely, that any one of them is superior to 
all the others in a technical point of view, since they are not all 
applicable under the same circumstances. 

We have already discussed the respective merits of the methods 
applicable in a given case; and it remains for us to compare the 
various methods among themselves , in regard to their relative 
economy. 

In making this comparison, we shall leave out of the question the 
influence of the absolute value of the mineral contained within a 
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given space; and we shall suppose the total thickness to be always 
the same, both when considering the case of a vei^ thick seam, and 
that ol'u certain numbcT of thinner seams. 

(328) These premises being made, it may he said, regarding 
seams of the first class, that working them is, for several reasons, 
not relatwehi very advantageous : in the first place, the work of 
breaking down is costly; partly, on account of the constrained po- 
sition of the workmen under a very low roof; partly, because a 
given amount of holing, or kirving, produces only a small quantity 
of coal; and, lastly, because the rr)of must lie taken down in the 
faces themselves to make room for the men when the seams are 
very thin, and this becomes an important part of the work. 

In the second place, the work of cutting roads for haulage and 
air-courses becomes very expensive. The cost oi maintaining a 
network of these passages will form a relatively larger item as the 
output diminishes, or, in other words, as the seam becomes thinner; 
stowing the stuff produced in cutting the roads becomes dinicult, 
especially when the faces follow the strike; and the timbering is 
costly, more particulaily in steep measures. 

In fine, working thin seams with filling-up may he regarded as 
decidedly expensive; and the cost price of the mineral increases 
considerably, when we pass from a flat to a steep working. 

(329) The position is quite different in seams of medium thick- 
ness in which the roof does not require to be cut for head room, 
either in the working places themselves, or in the roadways leading 
to them. 

In regard to beds of this kind, it may be said, that the cost of 
breaking down the coal, compared with that in thin seams, varies 
almost inversely as vhe thickness of the coal, all other things being 
equal. 

The expense of filling up disappears, and that of making and 
maintaining haulage roads is reduced in an important degree. 

The falls of roof, resulting from a total removal of the mineral, 
lead to a subsidence of an entirely different kind from that which 
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takes place in a seam whicli is packed with dead-slufl'; they are 
accompanied by a crushing of llie rock ^^hicil increases its bulk; 
while, on the oilier hand, when Ihe roof settles down gradually on 
pack-Avalls and stowing, the same increase does not lake place, and, 
in course of time, the subsidence is apparent at the surface. The 
consequence is, that seams of medium thickness, at a sufficient 
distance from each other and from the surface, can be worked out 
entirely, without filliuff-up, w'lih perhnps less damage to the surface 
than if Ihe space had been carefully packed. 

Every condition tending hi reduce the cost price to a minimum, 
is therefore present. 

The majority of the coal workings in England are carried on under 
such favourable conditions; and this fact accounts for the supe- 
riority of these mines, in which the normal cost price of the products 
is less than in most mines of the continent, notwithstanding the 
high rate of wages. 

If we leave out of account the exceptional, and probably transitory, 
state of mailers which have affected the coal trade for the last eigh- 
teen months (l87'J-73), we may undoubtedly assume, that English 
colliery owners can sell their produce at the mine at a profit, at a 
much lower figure than the cost price , at most of the mines in Bel- 
gium and the xNortli of France. 

When the thickness of strata which separate the seams from 
each other is not great enough, regard being had to the thickness 
of ihe seams themselves, then, removing pillars without lilling-up 
in medium sized seams, and taking out pillars and head-coal in 
thick scams, are accompanied by certain inconveniences which have 
been already pointed out. These are : dislocation of the superin- 
cumbent ground ; breaking up of the upper seams; an increase ol 
the quantity of water to be pumped; and damages at the surface for 
which (he land-owner has to be compensated. Moreover, in those 
cases where the working of head-coal is on a large scale, or, in 
other words, where the seam is very thick, a loss oi mineral takes 
place, and there is always a danger of standing iires which some* 
times cannot be extinguished. 

The employment of a iiliing-up is to be recommended in such 
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cases, notwithstanding the increase uf cost price; and this is all the 
more urgent, since it prevents great dislocations of the strata al- 
though not a gradual settling down. 

(330) When the thickness of the seam is so great that it cannot 
all be taken out in one working, we have seen that, if it is nearly 
horizonlal, it may be treated as if it were composed of several seams, 
each to be worked separately. 

These different slices should be taken in descending order, if the 
method of removing pillars wilhout (iliing-up be employed ; and 
they may be taken in an arbitrary order, but usually ascending, if 
stowing is employed. 

The employment of a filling-up is to be recommended all the 
more, in proportion as the total thickness of the seam increases; 
indeed, this method is being gradually adopted ; and it is found 
that the diminution of surface damages, of the cost of working, and 
sometimes of timbering, together with the increased quantity of min- 
eral obtained from a given area, the fewer chances of accident to 
the workmen, and the less probability of standing fires, are positive 
advantages, which more than compensate for the cost of procuring, 
and fiUing in, the dead-stuff. 



(331) Lastly, if we consider the thick, nearly vertical seams, 
which should be taken out by a method of cross-working, we have 
the same kind of motives as with horizontal seams, to decide the 
question as to whether a method of removing pillars and head-coal 
without filling-up, or with fiUing-up, should be adopted ; and, 
indeed, the use of stowing is becoming more and more preferred in 
both cases. 

There is. Iiowcver, this difference between the two cases, other 
things being equal, that nearly vertical beds are less easily worked 
than horizontal ones; the principal reasons being the increased 
cost price of working, and the fact that the smaller horizontal extent 
of the slices does not admit of so large a daily output at a given 
level. 
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(332) From what has been said, it may he concluded that, >vhen 
a ccrtnin quantity of coal has to be worked out of n field of given 
are;i, this will be done to more advantage if liie beds iire horizontal 
IJian if thev are nearly vertical; and if the total thickness of coal 
be 55 ft. (10 metres), for example, it will likewise he worked to 
gn'ater advantage if the coal is contained in five or six seams, earh 
5 to 6 feet (2 metres or rather less) thick, than if it were composed 
of a large number of thinner seams : for instance, fifteen seams 
each 2 ft. 5 in. (0'"*C5 to 0'"-7), or one scam 55 I'eet (10 metres) 
thick. 

If it were desirable to specify these advantages more precisely 
with the aid of figures, as far as that can be done when such variable 
elements, as those on which the cost price depends, enter into the 
calculation, we might perhaps state the matter thus : 

1. Thin beds worked with filling-up [hncj-ivaU)^ are those in 
which the cost price varies most, according to the Ihickmss of the 
seam, its dip, the nature of its roof, etc. They can seldom be 
worked for less than Os. to 7s. 2d. (7^^J0 to 9 francs) per ton, if 
they are horizontal; or from 7s. 2d. to 8s. 9d. (9' to 11 francs), if 
Ihey are vertical. 

2. liedis of medium thickness worked wUhout /illing-upy by the 
pillar and stall method. AVhen these seams arc in th(^ most favour- 
able conditions as regards dip, facility ol breaking d«.wn the coal, 
and solidity of roof, we do not consider that, in any district, their 
produce costs less than 4s. (5 francs) per ton at the present 
time, taking into account the redemption of, and iiih'rest on, capital 
invested, as well as the aclual costs. This cost, which isaltogether 
exceptional, will always be higher when any of the above circum- 
stances are less favouralde : lor instance, if the quantity of timber 
required is great, if the seam is nmch intersected by faults, if it is 
nearly vertical, cic : and in these cases the cost will usually be 
4s. lOd. (G francsi per ton, or even more. 

The employment of a coniph'te filling-up, instead of allowing the 
roof to fall, may pei haps lessen the co^t somewhat, in reiiard to 
some of the principal items of expense, especially limbering; but 
a general increase of cost may be reckoned upon, varying from l)d. 
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to \0d. (0^50 to 1 t'raiic) por ton, according to circumstances. 

3. Thich seams. Wc consider that liorizontal beds, in which the 
coal is firm, is not innammablc, and has a good roof, can be worked 
by the method of long blocks with removal of the pillars, either 
with or without a previous division into slices, with the same econ- 
omy as beds of medium thickness as far as the ordinary working 
expenses are concerned. But Ihey are inferior to the latter class, 
inasmuch as they cannot be taken out so completely, and iheir 
working causes greater damage lo the surface; for reasons already 
given, however, especially in No. 313 — the above-mentioned 
method of working them is seldom employed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, they are worked with a complete 
fdling-up, either in slices parallel to the stratification, or horizontal 
ones; and the cost price of the coal varies between 5s. 7d. and 6s. 
5d. (7 to 8 francs) per ton for horizontal seams, and from 6$. to 7«. 
2d. (7^30 to 9 francs) for vertical seams. 



(333) We give these figures only as approximately mean values 
applicable at the present time (1873) ; but they are not intended to 
dispense with a special calculation in any given case; and we think 
that, under special circumstances, it would be well to take the values 
higher than those we have given : for example, if the establishment 
of the colliery has required a large outlay, if the expenses of 
pumping are heavy, if the richness of llie deposit is very irregular, 
if the nature of the roof is such that it requires much timber, etc. 

11 may be eslimaled Ihat, of the two hundred and odd millions of 
tons of coal produced in the world annually at the present lime, 
at least two-thirds of the quanlity are produced by seams of me- 
dium thickness, one fuurlli by thin seams and the rest, about 8 per 
cent, bv thick seams. 

These figures give a means of calculating a mean price if desired. 
Allowing, for instance, 5.S*. l> Id. (0^^)0) per ton for the first; 7s. 
Id. (9^50) for the second ; and iis. 4 ^^d. (8 francs) for the third 
class of seam ; we obtain a general mean of 6s. -Jrf. (7',57) which 
is, however, too general to be of any service to the miner. 
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Lastly, we would add that these prices are understood lo mean 
the cost of tlie coal at the mouth of the pit, and apply only to the 
present time. Tliey cannot hut increase with the lapse oi* time, 
and that somewhat rapidly, on account of tlie increase in the rate of 
wages, the price of timber, and of all other kinds of materiids. 

Excepting, however, at times of crises, the cost prices will in- 
crease less rapidly than the selling prices; because, whate\er may 
be done to meet it, the increase of output will no! be able to keep 
pace with the increased demand. This growiiig insufliciency will 
have an inevitable effect; it will cause a special rise of prices, be- 
yond what the gradual depreciation in the value of money would re- 
quire. (See, No. 7J8.) 



§ .">. — Appnixlix on the employment of stowing. 

(334) In the two preceding sections we have seen the impor- 
tance of the role played by slowing in the niethuds of working ap- 
plied to mineral deposits which occur in the form of lodes, masses, 
or beds. 

ArVithout reviewing all the details, we shall recall the following 
facts : Sometimes the necessary quantity of stuff is produced by 
the working itself, being obtained eilher in the deposit or from the 
rocks which enclose it; at oilier times, it has to be obtained either 
partly, or wholly, from other parts of the workin;js, lo make up 
for its insufficiency, or absence, in the working-place. Filling-up, 
which is useful in a general way, may be said to be indispensable 
in thick seams which have to be entirely taken out, if we wish to 
avoid the various inconveniences which arise, when methods of 
working out without filling-up are resorte<l to, especially the loss 
of a certain, often important, part of the useful niineral, which is 
all the greater when the pillars are not removed at all. Lastly, 
filling-up has no other drawback than a certain augmentation of the 
costprias often more apparent than r(>al; and this drawback will 
become less and less in regard to certain substances, and assuredly 
in regard to coal, when compared with the superior interest that 
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will arise in avoiding llic waste of a malenal which, as we hnve 
said, is i)ecoining more sought afler every day. 

It is important, Ihereforc, tliat we shouhl give smnt' paiticiilara 
regarding the mode in whicli the service of procnnn" and using 
lilling-up materials can be ecanumicaily organized. 

(336| In the lirsl place, dead-stuff is produced at the workjnfl 
face hy picking out sterile matteis from amouf; the useful mineral 
which is the object of the working (uWhs/okb, deads, atlle) ^ia inelalti- 
ferous deposits, partirpgsot shale (c/o^) and sandstone in coal seams, 

II is also produced from the roof, or floor, eilher when a false 
roof is taken down, or when slone is cut to make the working-plarft 
wide enough or high enough lor the miners; or to m;ik(i its dimpn- 
sion suiluhle for a liaulage way or an air-way, 

Ihe advantage of nibhish obtaineil in tliis way is thai it is pro- 
duced, as it were, on the spot, and may he said locust nulhing, in tliii 
sense, that it costs less (o slow it in Ihe workings Ihan to haul it to 
the pit-bottom, raise it to the surface, and dispose ofit there. 

Bubbish produced in the workings in coal seams has sometimes 
this disadvantage that, being principally composed of more or lea 
bituminous or pyritous siiales, it is api to oxidize slowly, bccoue 
hot, and even ignite spontaneously if allowed to remain long in a 
heap without being turned over. Cases are not uncommon , 
which spontaneous ignition has taken place in old workings (goaf) 
filled with rubbish . 

Any shale which is liable to ignite spontaneously should be 
drawn to the surface, or, at least, buried amongst non-inllammable 
substances. 

(336) If dead-stuff cannot be obtained at, or near, tlie working- 
face, it must be brought from some other part of the mine, or from 
the surface. This is done in vaiious ways. 

Thus, in a long-wall working ,circular empty spaces, surrounded 
by strong pack-walls, are left at certain places in llic goaf ^ at lirst tliey 
are well timbered and put in communication with Hie face by a 
ur more haulage ways (fig. 253). Wiien the Umber is diuwn out,, 
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Ihe roof breaks up and falls; a bell or dome-shaped space is formed, 
which becomes a rubble quarry from which the stuff is carried 
away through the haulage ways mentioned above. 

If the dip of the deposit is considerable, a crosscut is driven into 
the roof at a convenient level; a wide space is opened at its end, 
timber being used while it is being formed ; the timber is then with- 
drawn, the roof falls, and the stones are carried away through the 
crosscut as they are required. (See fig. 234.) 

It may have been possible to work off a slice next the roof taking 
out the pillars without fiUing-up; and afterwards, when the rest of 
the bed is being worked by a series of cross stalls, the fallen roof 
of the first slice can be obtained at the end of each working-place 
when it reaches the roof, and can then be used as fiUing-up. 

If the deposit is intersected by faults filled to a greater or less 
extent with crushed stuff, then any gallery driven until it cuts one 
of these faults may become a source from which stowing materials 
can be obtained. The end of the gallery next the fault is strongly 
timbered ; a short rise is made to the height of a few yards and 
then enlarged, the rubbish falls and can be drawn away at the 
bottom (fig. 235). 

Lastly, when any preparatory work is done in the enclosing rock 
(country)^ such as that shown in fig. 230, the resulting stuff can 
be employed in filling up. 

If a supply of dead-stuff cannot be obtained from the sources we 
have indicated, or if it is necessary to supplement that supply, the 
requisite quantity is brought from the surface. 

Bituminous or pyritous shales, which had to be taken to the sur- 
face originally, may be sent back into the mine after they have been 
burned in heaps in the open air. 

Slag {cinder) and other refuse of metallurgical processes, easily 
worked sandy or clayey substances, or even solid rock obtained by 
extensive blasting operations can also be employed. 

The last case is very applicable to a seam worked at a short depth 
helow the surface, when it can be combined with a partial open- 
cast working of the same bed. Thus, the overburden which is re- 
moved in the process of opencasting, can be used for filling-up un- 
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derground ; and then it costs only the expense of haulage and filling 
in, if the cost of removing it from the top of the mineral be put 
down to the account of the opencast. 

(337) Dead-stuff sent from the surface must be lowered into the 
mine and conveyed to the working-place. We might suppose it to 
be let down the winding shaft, and then its weight would to some 
extent act as a counterpoise to the useful mineral which was being 
raised; the power of the winding engine could, therefore, be 
reduced accordingly. 

Practically however, this is an unimportant advantage, when we 
consider the powerful winding engines that are now made use of; 
and it would not compensate for two difficulties which are inherent 
to such a system. 

The first is making the two services of winding mineral and let- 
ting down dead-stuff strictly uniform : whereas the former ought 
to be quite independent, and capable of being carried on with the 
greatest possible rapidity. 

The second is that, since the useful mineral should descend from 
the working-places to the pit-bottom, the latter is, from the first, the 
lowest point of the workings ; and, consequently, if the stowing were 
introduced by the same shaft, it would require to be haiUed up- 
wards to where it was required. 

Thus, in a general sense, the winding shaft and its machinery 
should not be employed for letting down dead-stuff. 

It should be introduced by special shafts sunk vertically from the 
surface, being either thrown into them, or let down by self-acting 
machinery. 

From the outset, the stuff should arrive at the highest point of 
the slice in course of being worked ; and should only have to des* 
cend in order to reach the working-place. 

When local conditions are favourable, the arrangements for this 
service should be made in the following way : the waggon which 
is loaded with mineral at the working-place descends to the bottom of 
the winding shaft; it is then raised to the surface, emptied, and 
conveyed to the rubble quarry where it is tilled with dead-stuff; 
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from this point it is taken to one of the mbbish shafts ; it is let down 
to the bottom, and from thence descends to the working-place, 
where, ^fter being emptied of its contents, it is again filled with 
useful mineral. 

This arrangement was successfully adopted on a large scale by 
M . Graffin, director of the Grand-Combe mines in the Department 
du Gard. 

The local conditions which have been ingeniously taken advan- 
tage of, are such that, during their whole circuit, the waggons are 
assisted by the action of gravity, except while they are being raised 
in the winding shaft; they descend from the working-places to the 
bottom of the shaft; from the top of the shaft to the rubble quarry; 
from the rubble quarry to the top of the rubbish-shaft; from the 
top to the bottom of this shaft ; and thence to the face, from which 
they set out filled with coal, and to which they now return filled 
with dead-stuff. 

This arrangement avoids confusion at the pit-bottom and in the 
haulage ways; it permits of these galleries being made narrow 
and at a small cost; it makes the haulage very economical, since it 
is only in one direction; and the inclination of the roads can be 
made sufficiently steep to cause the waggons to descend alone under 
the action of gravity. 



(338) It is usually allowed that every cubic yard excavated in 
coal will furnish | ton of the mineral* (1 statute ton per 36 cubic 
feet — 1 metric ton per cubic metre). Theoretically we onght to 
have 18 cwt. per cubic yard (1200 kilogrammes per cubic metre) 
as the density of coal is aboul 1 2. The difference is caused by the 
refuse picked out, and by the inevitable loss of small coal produced 
in breaking down, and above all, in hewing. 

When the excavations are carefully packed it is usual to allow 
four fifths of slowing, i. e. 28*8 cub. ft. per ton (8 hectolitres per 
metric ton) of coal extracted ; the difference of 7'2 cub. ft. is due 
to the unfilled spaces left for haulage ways; to the fact that the 
stuff is not always tightly rammed in up to the roof; and, lastly, 
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io this, that by a well known phenomenon — the sinking of the 
roof in places that are not immediately filled up — the dimensions 
of the space are somewhat reduced. 

Allowing that the stuff worked for the purpose of being used as 
stowing increases 50 per cent in bulk when broken; it will be seen 
that if we extract one ton of coal we must introduce the rubble' 

produced by 19-2 ( 5 X k X ^^ j cub. cubic feet (f^ metre per me- 
tric ton) of solid rock into the workings. 

From these data we may obtain the approximate cost per ton, 
due to the employment of this method of filling up. 

Let it cost lOd. to quarry 36 cub. ft. of solid rock (1 franc per 
cub. metre) and5d. (0%50 per cub. metre) to convey this quantity 
to the vyorking-places and fill it in ; Ihc cost of stowing per ton of 

coal excavated will be|x|(10 + 5) = 8d./'^(H-0,50)=OS80 

per metric ton]. 

This is not an abnormal figure; and it represents, very nearly, 
the expense that would be actually incurred, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 



APPENDIX. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 



Plate I. — Fii^ures f to f O. 

Fig. i . — No. f O. — This figure shows what is meant by the dip 
and the strike of a deposit, which, considered independently of 
its thickness, is compared to a curved surface coinciding either 
with the roof or tloor . 

AB being the horizontal trace of this surface, the tangent MM' 
at the point m is the strike {bearing) at that point. 

The horizontal trace of a vertical plane at right angles to MM' 
at m gives the projection V^?^ of the line of dip and the point 
of the arrow indicates Ihe direction of the dip. 

Turning this vertical plane round P^P/ as a hinge, the curve CD 
is the trace of the deposit on the vertical plane, the tangent PP' 
to the curve CD is the line of dip, and this dip is measured by 
the angle ?jn? = P/mP = a, that this tangent makes with the 
horizontal plane. 

Fig. 2. — No. f O. — This figure shows how the direction of the dip 
and strike may be defined at any given point with regard to the 
N. and S. meridian, whether the true or the magnetic meridian. 
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We obtain all the possible positions of the line MmM' of the pre- 
ceding figure by varying the angle NmM' from to 90* towards 
the East or towards the West, or from to 180*, if it is agreed 
to count all the angles in the same sense (from North to South 
passing by the East for instance). 

The dip and the strike will be shown, at the same time, by 
vailing the angle of the straight line mP^, drawn in the direc- 
tion of the arrow ^ from to 360*. Thus, for instance, by saying 
according to the figure, that the dip is an angle a, and that the 
line of dip is directed at 305*, it will be understood that the 
deposit strikes N. 35* E., or E. 55* N. and dips towards the West 
at an angle a. 

Fig. 5. — No. 15. — Example of a bed with partings , that is to say, 
one in which the useful substance is divided parallelly to the 
stratification by thin, more or less continuous beds a, 6, c o( 
sterile matter. 

Fig. 4. — No. 15. — Example of a seam splitting, that it to say, of 
a single seam changing into two distinct seams which have to 
be worked separately, in consequence of the gradual develop- 
ment of a parting. 

Fig. 5. — No. 16. — Example of a beaded seam, showing a series 
oi swellings or pockets j separated by nips. 

These irregularities might be contemporaneous with the de- 
position of the seam ; but in all cases where they have been ac- 
companied by changes of level, or where the alterations in thick- 
ness occur sufficiently suddenly to make the veant of parallelism 
apparent to the eye at a given point, they are posterior to the 
deposition and should be attributed to movements of the rocks 
causing unequal pressure on the mineral while in a more or 
less plastic state. 

Fig. 6. — No. 16. — Example of a trouble in a seam, that it to say, 
when the roof and floor are no longer regular and where the 
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substance of the seam itself is more or less altered. This 
trouble is produced by elevatory movements causing inequal- 
ities of pressure, and breaking or crushing the seam and the 
enclosing rock. 

Fig. 7, 8, 9. —No. 16. — Examples of effects produced by a fault 
due to elevation. Ail the shades may be observed betiveen a 
clean sharp fracture such as AB (fig. 7) and a simple bending 
(fig. 9), ivhere the rocks were sufficiently plastic to be simply 
bent and drawn out in the direction AB without breaking. 

Fig. 10. — No. 16. — Example of the irregularity known as a warU^ 
balky wash-out^ or fatdt of erosion. This is a change of thickness 
produced, not by the thinning out of the whole of the layers 
composing the seam, but by the removal or suppression of the 
upper layers from erosion subsequent to the deposition. 



n^te n. — Fii^aPMi 11 to Z\. 

Fig. 11 and 11 bis. — No. 16. — The object of this figure in to 
point out the different alterations which may have been effected 
by atmospheric agencies, either near the outcrops or near frac- 
tures, or fatUts, which often cut up the ground and afford ac- 
cess to these agencies. 

Fig. 12. — No. 17. — Example of the fMs and contortions that 
may be exhibited by a series of beds of sedimentary origin. 

A special seam such as MN makes a saddle or anticlinal at A, 
and troughs or synclinals at B and D. The reason that the saddle 
no longer exists at C is because it has been removed by sub- 
sequent denudation, we have what may be called an antidvuU 
in the air. 

Fk. 13. — No. IT. — Anoth^ example of folds and contortions in 
which the undulations of the preceding figure are replaced by 
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more or less clearly defined sharp angular bends, and the beds 
elevated in certain places al an angle of more than 90*. 

Poinis such as A and B corresponding to the saddles and 
troughs of iig. 12 are here called hooks; parts such as AB and 
CD take the name olflats^ parts such as AC where the seam is 
overturned, the roof being below and floor above, are called 
rearers. When a hook is neither exactly horizontal, nor even 
exactly straight, as is usually the case, it is said to pitchy or have 
an inclined axis. 

Two dotted vertical lines on the figure are supposed to rep- 
resent a shaft in elevation. They show how such a shaft may 
intersect the same seam several times, where there are flats and 
rearers. The figure shows three of these intersections ; some- 
times there are four, five, or even more of them. 

Fig. 14. — No. 19. — Example showing how a fracture, or fault, 
when accompanied by a change of level, must usually remain 
more or less open in consequence of the more or less marked 
unevenness of the line of fracture. 

Fig, 15 and 16. — No. J80. — The object of these figures is lo show- 
that, if a fissure has for a time remained open and accessible to 
the vapours or solutions coming from the interior of the 
earth, its lilling-up ought to present a more or less clean crys- 
talline structure and a banded arrangement more or less sym- 
metrical, either as regards the walls, or as regards fragments 
of these walls which may be included in it. 

Fig. 17. — No. J80. — Example of a very compact vein in solid 
ground. 

Fig. \%. — No. J80. — Kxample of a disseminated or scattered lode 
in weak ground ; fragments of the walls falling in alter the for- 
mation of the fissure have produced a sort of breccia, occupying 
a zone o a cerlain width, and having its various fragments en- 
closed by the veinstone and ores which have been deposited in 
the open spaces. 
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Fig. 19. — No. !84. — Example of a bed-vein, that is to say, a de- 
posit which has been formed in the same way as a true lode, but 
parallel to the stratification, because the fracture was formed 
along the line of least resistance presented by a plane of bedding. 

Fig. 20. — No. Z^. — Example of a step-vein^ produced by the 
stratification being nearly parallel to the line MN along which 
there was a tendency for a fracture of the ground to be pro- 
duced. This fracture has been deflected locally at the points A 
and B and has followed the direction of the stratification for a 
certain distance Aa and B6; so that a broken line MAa66N' takes 
the place of the straight line MN. 

Fig. 21. — No, Z^. — Example oi a contact-vein. This deposit is 
interposed between two different rocks, which are simply placed 
side by side and not closely welded to one another. The plane 
of contact is evidently a line of least resistance or a joint of easy 
separation. A deposit of ihis kind is, therefore, formed by the 
same mechanical action as the bed-vein of figure 19, or the 
steps Aa and B6 of the step-vein in figure 20. 



Plate m. — Fii^res %Z to 34. 

Fig. 22. — No. 31. — Figure serving to establish the geometrical 
consequences of Schmidt's rule, or the rule of the obtuse angle , 
which consists in this, that when a fracture or fault has been 
produced and has been accompanied by a relative movement of 
the hanging wall and foot wall of the fault, this movement is 
generally comparable to a sliding, in which the hanging wall 
has been shifted downwards on the foot wall along the line of 
greatest dip. 

The result has been that, excepting the case where the deposit 
is at once vertical and at right angles to the plane of the fault, 
the two parts of the deposit separated by the fault are no longer 
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prolongations one of the other, and have been thrown or helmed 
with regard to one another. 

We distinguish : — 

The throw along the slope or dip of the faulty represented in 
projection by OD', and in true size by OD' rotated so as to be 
horizontal. 

The vertical throw ^ equal to DD' ; 

The horizontal throw along the fault, equal to OS ; 

The horizontal throw perpendicular to the strike of the de- 
posit^ equal to OE; 

The shortest distance in the plane of the faulty equal in true 
size to OF; 

The absolutely shortest distance at right angles to the plane 
of the deposit, equal lo OG ; 

The throw gives rise in plan to a sterile space comprised 
between the two parallel lines TOV,TD'C. (See the text of 
Nos. 81 and Wt.) 

Fig. 25. — No. 33. — The object of this figure, which is analogous 
to the preceding one, is to show that it is not always possible by 
more inspection to determine the direction in which one ought 
to turn, after having worked along the strike of the deposit MO, 
in order to find the point S. It is evident that, in certain cases, a 
mere variation in the amount of the dips suffices to change the 
direction to be followed^ making it either OS^ or OS,. 

It is easily seen that, in the case of dips arranged as shown in 
the figure, the direction will be OS, with a sufficiently flat fault 
and a sufficiently steep deposit, and OS, with the inverse condi- 
tions of a nearly vertical fault and a nearly horizontal deposit. 
(See the text ot No. 83.) 

Fig. 24. — No. 34. — Example of a case where Schmidt's rule gives 
no indication^ the two parts of the deposit separated by the 
fracture not being at all parallel to one another. The fracture 
in this case is not due to elevation, but to a sharp fold which the 
rocks were not plastic enough to bear without breaking. 
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Fig. 25. — No. 86. — This figure and the following ones up to fig- 
ure 54 inclusive, give some examples of the various aspects af- 
forded by the geometrical representation of deposits subjected 
to the various disturbances already defined. 

A series of successive troughs and saddles, or flats and rearers, 
which have no pitch, or, in other words, the axes of which are 
not inclined, present a series of parallel lines A'fi'C if cut by a 
horizontal plane. 

Fig. 26. — No. 86. — If these same folds and contortions have a 
certain pitch in any direction, the above parallel lines are re- 
placed by converging lines, and the smaller the pitch the more 
acute are the angles made by them ; they are joined by curves or 
cut one another at acute angles, according as the strata have 
been more or less sharply bent. 

Figs. 27 and 28. — No. 86. — These figures, which ought to be 
compared with figure 25, apply to the case where the pitch or 
inclination of the axis changes, and there is consequently a place 
where it is horizontal. In figure 27 it is supposed that the axis 
rises on each side of (he horizontal part, and in figure 28 that it 
dips down on each side. The closed curve A'B' of figure 27 is a 
basin in which the bed exists below the horizontal plane; the 
closed curve B'C of figure 28 is, on the contrary, a hog's back 
in which the bed exists above this same plane. 

Figs. 29 and 30. —No. 86. — These two figures correspond respec- 
tively to the preceding figures 27 and 28; they suppose that, 
instead of having wavy troughs and saddles, the beds are bent 
into flats and rearers separated by hooks, which are generally 
formed of rectilinear parts joined by sharp curves. The seam 
exists below the closed perimeter A'fi' of figure 29 and above 
the closed perimeter B'C of figure 30. The closed lines A'B' of 
figures 27 and 29, andB'C of figures 28 and 30, are respectively 
accompanied by the indefinite lines d (figs. 27 and 29) and A' 
(figs. 28 and 30). 
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It is thus seen, as already stated, how conditions which can 
be easily defined geometrically may give rise lo somewhat com- 
plicated figures with which the mind should be made familiar. 
(See text of No. 36.) 

Fig. 31. — No. 36. — Horizontal projection of a working area com- 
prised between two given levels A'B'C, A^B^C^, which are carried 
along two rearers and a flat separated by hooks having a certain 
pitch. (See also text of No. 36.) 

Fig. 32. — No. 37. — Appearance produced on the horizontal 
plane in the case where a fault beginning at a poinl M goes on 
increasing in amount of throw. The barren space is then 
shown, not by two parallel lines as in figure 22, but by two di- 
verging lines MN and MN'. 

Fig. 33. — No. 37. — Appearance produced on a horizontal plane 
by a fault whose throw is not constant, but begins at a point M, 
increases gradually, and then dies away at N. Instead of these 
being two parallel lines as in fig. 22 or two diverging lines as 
in fig. 32, the sterile space corresponding to the throw is en- 
closed by two lines which diverge for a time from the point M, 
then run nearly parallel for a certain time and finally converge 
to another point N. 

Fig. 34. — No. 37. — Appearance produced on the horizontal plane 
by a fault of given throw affecting a deposit which, instead of 
being plane, exhibits a series of folds and contortions formed 
before the fault. The two intersections MN and M'N', made in 
the two parts of the deposits by the plane of the fault, are formed 
by the same curve having slipped a certain distance paral- 
lelly to itself. The result is that the barren spnce included 
between these two curves exhibits appearances of successive 
swellings and pinchings, and in certain places might be replaced 
by parts of the deposit, which, instead of being lost, would appear 
repeated upon itself. We again state that the mind should bo 
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mudc familial wilh all these complications; and it must be un- 
derstood Ihat figures apparently very complicated may result 
from the combination of elements susceptible of a simple geo-* 
metrical definition. 



Plmte IV. — Fii^iumii 35 and 86. 

Fig. 55. — No. 43. — This figure and those following it to 46 in- 
clusive represent certain given deposits which come under the 
head of beds, lodes, or masses. They are briefly described in 
the text as examples. 

Figure 55 represents in particular the seams of the Mons coal- 
field, which is in some measure a standard one on account of the 
large number of seams it contains, their regular variation in 
quality according to depth, and their remarkable peculiarities. 

The figure is a section at right angles to the average strike of 
the seams. 

Proceeding from South to North we distinguish : — 

The region of the rearers and flats ; 

That of the southern measures ; 

The trough or synclinal formed by the basin considered as a 
whole ; 

The region of the northern measures. 

This coalfield is remarkable, in spite of the generally even 
surface of the ground, for bearing the impress both of violent 
elevatory movements, and also of an enormous amount of denu- 
dation. (See the text No. 43.) 

Fig. 36. — No. 44. — Section of the Li^ge coalfield, which, like the 
preceding one, is an expansion of the great carboniferous zone 
which stretches out from the Straits of Dover to the right bank 
of the Rhine. This section illustrates certain analogies and dif- 
ferences between the Li6ge and Mons coalfields. {See the text 
No. 44.) 
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Plmte V. — Fiipures 37 to 89. 

Fig. 37. — No. 45. — Section of part of the Newcastle coalfield. 
This coalfield differs essentially from the preceding ones, for the 
seams are fewer in number and the total thickness of coal is 
less ; the superficial extent, however, is greater (and this more 
than makes up for the smaller richness per acre); and, lastly, the 
individual seams are thicker, more regular and more easily 
worked. 

The only important disturbances are faults, one of which has 
a throw of 90 fathoms and, at the time of its formation, must 
have produced a difference of level at the surface which has 
since been entirely obliterated by an enormous amount of den- 
udation. 

Fig. 38. — No. 46. — This figure is a section of the coalfield of the 
Grand'Combe, the most important, on the whole, of all those in 
the South of France, below the latitude of Saint-£tienne. 

Like many of the French coalfields, it is distinguished from 
the Franco-Belgian coalfield by the smaller number and greater 
individual thickness of the seams. 

The seams are generally pretty regular, although affected in 
one place by a disturbance, which exceeds in importance those 
mentioned hitherto. We refer to the great iaull, accompanied 
by a fold, which brings together the Upper and Lower Coal Mea- 
sures on the Eastern side of the coalfield, and on which the other 
smaller disturbances seem to depend. {See the text No. 46.) 

Fig. 39. — No. 47. — Section of the Ronchamp Coalfield (Haute- 
Sadne). This section is given as an example of a coalfield 
limited in extent of richness, compared with the preced- 
ing ones, but still having a great local importance. The 
somewhat sporadic character of its coalfields, scattered about 
in a great number of places and individually only of secondary 
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or local importance, is a feature which forms an essential dif- 
ference between central and Southern France and Northern 
France and the adjoining countries. 



Plmte VI. — Fffl^ares 40 and 41. 

Figs. 40 and 41. — No. 48. — The figures show a section and a 
plan of the system of lodes worked in the Maria-Adalbert mine 
near Przibram (Bohemia). (See the text No. 48.) 



Plmte \a. — Fii^nre 412. 

Fig. 42. — No. 49. — This figure shows on a small scale the whole 
of the lodes near Freiberg in theErzgebirge. This very compli- 
cated system includes a large number of lodes which are arranged 
according to three mean directions, and in which, by the careful 
and persevering sludy of several generations of engineers, eight 
distinct periods of fiUing-up have been recognized. Some of 
these periods seem to be very modern. (See the text No. 49.) 



Plmte inil. — Fiipures 43 to 47. 

Fig. 43. — No. 50. — This figure represents, on the same scale 
as figures 40 and 41, Fowey Consols mine in Cornwall. 

Comparing figures 40 and 45 we learn from these two exam- 
pleSf which may be fairly considered as standard ones, what is 
the general arrangement of a system of lodes developed in a 
normal manner. (See Nos. 45 and 50.) 

Fig* 44. — No. 5t. — This figure and the two following ones refer 
to examples of massive deposits. Figure 44 gives two hori- 
lontal sections of the deposit of coal at Montchanin, forming a 
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mass of remarkable size, which ought to be looked upon as a 
swelling out of a number of seams which, on the whole, have a 
beaded arrangement, as shown in figure 5. 

Fig. 45. — No. 53. — Section of Ihe deposit of spathose iron at 
Stahlberg. This deposit is an example of a massive mode oi 
occurrence very characteristic of lodes of spathose iron, for in- 
stance, in the Pyrenees, the Atlas, etc. 

Fig. 46. — No. 54. — Section of the iron ore deposit at the Fort 
of Sainl-Pancre (Moselle). The deposit is formed by a series of 
masses or pockets , filling more or less irregular cracks or 
spreading out at the surface. These masses, like the preceding 
deposit, were formed by a process analogous to that by which 
lodes are produced, whilst Ihe Montchanin mass (No. 51) and 
the Mokta mass (No. 5)S) are true beds as far the mode of forma- 
tion is concerned. Figure 46 shows the different cavities laid 
open in course of working. It is evident, in spite of their being 
scattered about, that they are arranged according to certain 
definite lines. (See the text of Nos. 51, 5S and 54.) 

Fig. 47. — No. 76. — This figure is intended to illustrate the 
theory of Artesian wells which are formed by sinking bore-holes 
until they encounter a subterranean water-sheet lying between 
two beds which are relatively impermeable. 

The facts are entirely in accordance with this theory, and all 
their details are explicable by applying to them the most simple 
rules of hydrostatics and hydraulics. (See Nos. 70 to 79.) 



Plates IX and X. — Fin^ores 48 to 58 and 59 to 75. 

Fig. 48. — No. 82. — This figure and the others following it to 
tigure 98 represent the various parts of the special apparatus of 
the borer. 
Figure 48 — The fork joint. 
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Fig. 49. — No. 8J8. — The screw joini which is preferable to the 
ioregoing, although it does not allow of the rod being turned in 
both directions. 

The preference is due to the absence of separate pieces (bolls 
and nuts), and to the fact that the joint can be made more 
quickly and can always be screwed up tightly so that it keeps 
firm, even when the rods have been more or less strained by 
the work. In both figures (48 and 49) a shoulder is shown just 
under Ihe swelling of the joint, which serves for the purpose of 
holding any length of rods in the kore-hole by means of a key. 
(See description of figure 94, further on.) 

Fig. 50. — No. 8J8. — A joint for wooden rods ; these rods are often 
prefered to iron ones on account of their comparatively lighlcr 
weight, especially when submerged in the water which fills the 
bore-hole. 

Fic. 51. — No. 83. — (Eynhausen's sliding joint. Bythis joint the 
rod is divided into two parts, one above and the other below it ; 
the latter carries the tool and is alone subjected to the shocks 
of boring. 

FiG. 52. — No. 84. — Kind's free-fall instrument : the tool is de- 
tached and falls to the bottom of the bore-hole as soon as the rod 
begins to redescend under the action of gravity. 

FiG. 52 bis. — Is another free-fall instrument designed by M. Escher. 
(For description of figures 52 and 52 bis^ see the text No. 84.) 

Fig. 53. —No. 84. — Degous6e and Laurent's free-fall instrument, 
which acts when the ascending rods reach a given height above 
the bottom of the bore-hole; this height is constant during any 
one boring operation: but can be varied every time the tool is let 
down from the surface, by adjusting the height of the dead weight 
which determines the disengagement of the head of the tool. 

1 27 
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Fig. 54. — No. 84. — M. Dru*s free-fall instrument. In this case 
the tool is disengaged ^en the top of the rod strikes against a 
spring which suddenly arrests its upward motion^ 

Fig. 55. — No. 85. — Guide for keeping the rod vertical and pre- 
venting it from rubbing against the sides of the bore*hole. 

Fig. 56. — No. 85. — Parachute for retarding the descent of the 
rod in the event of its accidentally escaping from the workmen 
while being drawn up, or let down, in the bore-hole. 

Fig. 57. — No. 86. — Swivel-head for the top of the rod; it allows 
the rod to be turned while boring with the chisel is going on, 
so that a round hole is cut, even with a simple cutting blade. 

Figs. 58 and 59. — No. 86. — Rather more complex arrangements 
than the foregoing; with these it is possible to keep the top of 
the rod always at the same height while the hole is being deep- 
ened, until there is room to add a short piece of rod. In fig- 
ure 59 an arrangement is shown, by means of which the amount 
of progress can be measured accurately at any time. 

Figs. 60 to 63. — No. 87. — Various forms of the chisel, which is 
the principal tool by means of which the hole is deepened. 

The simple chisel, figure 60, is suitable for boring holes up 
to a diameter of 10 to 12 inches (0°*-25 to 0"-30), and more. 

The step chisel, figure 61, is suitable for hard rocks, and for 
diameters of 10 to 20 inches (0"-25 to 0"-50), and upwards. 

The double T chisel, figure 62, assists in keeping the hole 
circular, but is difficult to repair. 

The compound chisel, figure 65, which is indispensable for 
bores of 20 inches (0''-50) and upwards; it has the advantage 
of being quickly and ensily repaired whatever the diameter of 
the hole. 

Figs. 64 and 65. —No. 88. — Broaching bits, or rounding tools. 
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trhich serve to dress the sides of the hole, and to enlarge i t 
wherever it has become contracted by the swelling or pushing 
out of certain kinds of ground. 

Figs. 66 and 67. — No. 88. — Enlarging tools ; these serve either 
to enlarge a hole which has become more contracted than it was 
when first bored, or to continue a boring below the bottom of a 
tube, of a larger diameter than the tube itself. 

Figure 66 shows the tool closed for passing through the tube ; 
figure 67 shows it open and ready to act, either from above 
downwards, or from below upwai-ds, according to the case. The 
arms are opened by pulling up the cord to which the wedge is 
attached ; and they are closed by means of the contrivance de- 
scribed in No. tot. 

Fig. 68. — No. 88. — Screw augers which act in the same way as 
enlarging tools by a slow rotatory motion accompanied with 
percussive movements; they are used for traversing beds of 
slightly agglutinated sand. 

Fig. 69. — No. 88. — Stone-breaker which is employed for the 
purpose of crushing or driving into the side, any fragment of a 
tool, or of hard stone which has fallen from the side, such as 
a large flint. 

Fwb. 70 to 72. — No. 89. — Wimbles, or clearing tools ; they are 
tunied round like a carpenter's auger. 

Figure 70 represents tlie wirnble-gcoop, or auger, which is 
suitable for debris wliich are ordinarily plastic. 

Figure 71, the day auger which serves to clear out very 
plastic debris, or even to cut the clayey ground which produces 
them. 

Figure 72, tlie wimble with auger pointy which is suitable for 
debris of a sandy consistency. (See the text No. 89.) 

Fns. 74 and 75. — No. 89. --* Type of diNiring tools which are let 
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down into the bore-hole by means of a cord and filled by giving 
them a quick np-and-do^ movement. These are the sludgers 
with ordinary valves, and I he sludgers with ball valves. They 
do not clean the bottom of the hole so efrectuallv as wimbles 
in plastic ground ; but the operation is performed much more 
rapidly, as they are let down by means of a cord which runs 
into the hole in a continuous manner, and not by means of the 
ordinary boring rod. 

Fig. 75. — No. 89. — A clearing tool in which a valve and an 
auger are combined ; it is therefore applicable to sandy ground 
which the wimble could not easily retain. 



Plmte XI. — Fii^res 76 to 91. 

Fig. 76. — No. 90. — Verifying tool, which serves to authenticate 
the nature of the ground which has been passed through at any 
depth, alter the operation of boring has been completed. (See 
the text No. 90.) 

Figs. 77 to 79. — No. 90. — Collection of tools for obtaining cores, 
that is to say, pieces of the rock passed through by the boring. 

Figures 77 and 78 represent the tools by means of which a 
groove is formed at the bottom of the hole, inside of which a 
longer or shorter core is preserved. 

Figure 79 represents the tool by means of which the core is 
broken off and brought to the surface after the necessary marks 
have been made on it to enable it to be placed in a position 
parallel to that which it occupied before being detached, and 
in this way to determine, not only the nature of the stratum, 
but also its dip and strike in the interior of the earth. (See the 
text No. 90.) 

Fig. 80 and 81. — No. 92. — Examples of tools used for seizing 
rods which have remained in the hole in x^ses of accident. 
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The claw J or crow's foot^ (fig. 80) may be employed when the 
breakage has taken place at a short distance above one of the 
joint swellings ; the bell-screw may be used in every case, but 
is necessary when the breakage has taken place a little below 
a swelling. The text of No. 9ft gives details of the manner in 
which these tools are used. 

Fig. 82. — No. 9J8. — Wad-coil^ or spiral worm, which serves 
to lay hold of the sludger-cord if it happens to fall fo the bottom 
of the bore-hole by accident. 

Fig. 83. — No, 9J8. — Pinching-hook which may replace the rliiw 
and the bell-screw, and which necessarily replaces them when 
the breakage has happened at a distance from a joint-swelling, 
and the rod turns round easily, not being jammed in the liolo. 
The first circumstance excludes the use of the claw, and the 
second, the use of the bell-screw. 

Fig. 84. — No. 93. — All the details of a temporary Inho joint 
made with bolts and nuts. (See the text No. 98.) 

Fig. 85. — No. 93. — Tool which moy bn omployod for milking 
the foregoing joint for temporary ttilum by niounn of (miIiI 
rivets. 

Figs. 86 and 87. — No. 95. — TooU unnd fur |Uillin)i In u /mm'/hi/ 
lining of tubes in the l>orc-holn at any dnnlnMJ dnplh. Tho IItmI 
tool is freed from the tube by InrnliiK il hnind mi hh In nnnmko 
a bayonet joint ; the mamA by druwinu t^wny Iho nlHy whiolt 
holds its branches open by mttHnu ni H uliiniit wltnuo IVoo onil 
has been retained at tlin nurrtimi whilo Ihn IuImm woih» M\\^ Inl 
down. {See the text No. 911.) 

Figs. 88 and 89. — No, 911. - 'hMilH nmul Kir l\iroln(i down nonl- 
omn of tuben whirJi itKliMMU In Iho mivhnMS jiMilly by ldn>vii 
partly by tormng it roiifMl Ml Mim nhimm llino 
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Figure 88 represents a kind of ram, or monkey, which gives 
the blows on a block fitted into the top of the tube; figure 89 
a handle by means of which the tube is rotated backwards and 
forwards. The blow and the rotatory movement should be 
simultaneous. 

Fig. 90. — No. 95. — An arrangement by which the blow of the 
ram represented above (fig. 88) is made more effective; or even 
replaced entirely, by a continuous pressure. This arrangement, 
which allows of great pressure being employed, is necessary 
when the column of tubes is very long and bulky. 

Fig. 91. — No. 96. — Kind's tube-drawer or shuttle. This in- 
strument acts by viredging itself firmly against the sides, after it 
has been let down to the desired point in the column that has 
to be drawn. The cylinder which surmounts the tube-drawer, 
having been previously filled with sand, is raised by means of a 
cord, and then a strong tension is put upon the rope by the engine. 



Plate Xn. — FiipirM 99 to tOO. 

Fig. 92. — No. 96. — Alberti's tube-drawer, or wedging tube- 
drawer^ acts on a similar principle to the foregoing, except that 
the wedging against the sides is effected by a series of wooden 
wedges instead of sand. 

Fig. 93. — No. 96. — Example of an apparatus called a tuhe^^utter^ 
which serves to cut the column into several lengths which are 
drawn up successively in the event of the column being too long, 
or too firmly held, 1o be drawn up in one piece. This tool is 
employed in conjunction with one of the preceding. 

Fig. 94. — No. 98. — Retaining key (nipping-fork, tiger) is placed 
on the boring-floor for supporting the rods which hang in the 
hole during the successive operalions of joining and disjoining 
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the difTerent pieces when a tool is being let down into, or drawn 
out of a bore-hole. 

Fig. 95. — No. 98. — Large wrench^ or spanner^ for joining and 
disjoining the rods. 

Figs. 96 and 97. — No. 98.] — Drawing-cap^ and grips^ by means 
of which the different lengths of rod are successively suspended 
to the engine rope, and the system of rods is lifted or let down 
in lengths which are regulated by the height of the pulley- 
frame. 

Fig. 98. — No. 99. — Brace-key, or tiUer, which is used for turn- 
ing the rod during the process of boring. {See the text No. 99.) 

Fig. 99. — No t08. — This figure and those following it, as far 
as 104 inclusive, represent the complete surface arrangements 
necessary for starting and continuing a boring with the dif- 
ferent special apparatuses already described, and represented in 
figures 48 to 98. 

Figure 99 is a very simple erection applicable to a boring 
of little importance. The operations are* performed entirely by 
hand, an ! therefore neither the operation of boring nor the 
lifting and letting down of the rods can be done quickly. 

Fig. 100. — No. f 08. — Represents the erection required, for bor- 
ing with the rope. 

It was employed in one of the mines near St-Etienne. 

We already know that one of the advantages claimed for it, 
by the partisans of this method of boring, is the simplicity of the 
erections required, arising from the fact that the weights to b^ 
handled, either during the operation of boring or bringing up 
the tool, are not of much importance. This explains the small 
height of the pulley-frame and the unimportant character of 
the apparatus for boring and for drawing up the tool. 
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Plate XIII to XVI. — Fin^ores tOI to t04. 

Figs. 101 to 104. — No. t08. — The four plates XHl to XVI repre 
sent the machinery and plant set up for important borings; 
these are essentially distinct from those to which figures 99 ant 
100 refer, both on account of their magnitude and the nature o 
the operations. 

They were erected at the following places : 

Figure 101, for the well at Passy, by M. Kind. 

Figure 102, for the well of M. Say's large sugar refinery in 
the Boulevard de la Gare, by M. Dru. 

Lastly, figures 103 and 104, for the two large wells 
which are being sunk at present for the Municipality of Paris, 
the former at La Butte-aux-Cailles by M. Dru, the latter at La 
Chapelle by MM. Degous6e and Laurent. 

In figure 101 (PI. XIII) the drums which carry the flat ropes 
for handling the rod are seen at A both in plan and elevation. 
They are worked by a horizontal steam-engine with one cyl- 
inder. The flat ropes, which are guided by rollers, pass over 
puUies placed at such a height that the rod can be joined and 
disjoined in lengths of 98*4 feet (30 metres). 

B is the boring beam or lever which is actuated by a special 
steam cylinder, to the piston of which it is joined by a chain. 
The elastic spring which limits its stroke is shown in the figure. 

C is the winch for the rope of the sludger; it is turned by a 
steam-engine through the medium of an endless chain. The 
sludger-rope passes over a pulley D carried in a frame moving 
on a vertical spindle which allows it to be turned aside to make 
room for the flat ropes. It must be understood that the drums 
are disconnected from the engine when the winch is being used ; 
and vice versd. 

The well which was intended to have a finished diameter of 
23 1 inches (0°**60) inside the permanent wooden tubing, was 
originally begun with a diameter of 3 ft. 7} in. (l"-iO). 
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A depth of about 460 yards |420 metres) was reached in ten 
months ; but subsequently the work was muc!i hindered by the 
occurrence of accidents. 

Figure 10*2 represents : 

i . A, the windlass for handling' the rod ; two chains are wound 
upon it in contrary directions and to these the ro^i is suspended 
indirectly. A fixed block with four sheaves is place<l at the top 
of the shearlegs, and the end of each chnin is fastened to a mov- 
able block with one sheave which carries the hook to which the 
rod is suspended. The tension on each chain is thus i*educed to 
one third of the weight to be lifted. The windlass is worked by 
a horizontal engine with one cylinder through the medium of 
endless bands. 

2. 6, the boring beam, which receives its motion from a spe- 
cial steam engine by means of a connecting rod attached to the 
piston. The upward stroke of the lever is limited by an elastic 
spring, and the downward stroke by a stop, or buffer-block, 
against which it strikes, the shock producing the disengage- 
ment of the tool. {See fig. 54 and No. 84.) 

5. C, the windlass for the sludger, carrying a wire rope. 

The same transmission of the power by means of belts is used 
at pleasure, for putting either of the windlasses, A or C, in motion, 
by simply moving a pinion by means of a disconnecting lever. 

The direction of the motion is changed by means of two 
belts, one with its bands parallel, the other with them crossed. 

Figure 105 represents the same general arrangements as fig- 
ure 102, except that the various apparatuses are on a larger 
scale, the well having been begun with a diameter of 6 ft. 6 in. 
(2 metres), and with the intention of sinking it to a great 
depth. 

Figure 104, in which the same letters refer to the same parts 
of the apparatus, presents some different arrangements. 

Thus, the windlass carries only one chain which is arranged 
in such a way that the tension on it is only equal to one-half of 
the weight to be raised. 

The work of boring is performed by the same engine that 
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raises the rod. The lever is worked by means of a connecting 
rod and flat crank pierced with a series of holes, which allow 
of the radius being varied according to the height of stroke 
that may be desired. The tool detaches itself when the crank 
is at its lower dead-point, or the boring rod at the top of its 
stroke. (See Nos. 84 and 99.) 

The boring was begun at the bottom of a pit 6 ft. 6 in. (2 me- 
tres) in diameter. 

Figures 101 to 104 are taken from the Bulletin de la SocUU 
d' encouragement (1856), the Porte feuille economique des ma- 
chines (1864), and the Annales industridles (1869), to which we 
would refer for more minute details than our present space 
will allow. 



Plate XVn. — Fli^iireH f 05 to f £0. 

Fig. 105. — No. f f ja. — These figures and the following ones, up 
to 132 inclusive, refer to the tools and processes employed in 
breaking ground. 

Figures 105 represent different kinds of picks, with one or 
two points, employed in working loose ground. {See the text of 
No. ttIS for details relating to the shape, weight, handles, etc., 
of these tools, all of which details have their importance.) 

Fi6. 106. — No. f f JS. — Shovels employed for 611ing. 

Fig. 107. — No. 113. —Wedge and mallet used for facilitating the 
removal of ground with the pick when a deep cutting has to be 
made. 

Fig. 108. — No. 118. — Elevation and vertical section of a cutting 
arranged in steps, or slopes^ for the removal of a considerable 
quantity of loose ground by means of the tools shown in figures 
105 to 107. 
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Fk. 109. — No, 114. — Picks for soft ground. 

A. Ordinary pick. 

B. Rock or stone pick. 

C. Poll pick. 

C Schr&mhammer. 

D. Double-pointed or English pick. 

E. Rii^laines. 

F. Various forms of the eye of the loot. 

G. Various forms of the point of the tool (for the details see 
text of No. 114). 

Fig. ilO. — No. 114. — Wedges and sledge for completing the 
work of breaking down begun with the pick. 

Fig. 111. — No. 114. — Plug and feathers used near Li6go for 
breaking down rocks which have been undercut with the pick, 
in places where blasting cannot be used on account of fire- 
damp. 

Fig. 112. — No. US. —Gads and sling (used in the SohMg§I^UHil 
Eiienarbeii of the Germans). 

Fk. 113 to 114. — Nos. 117 to 110. — Tools \\m\ iur h\m\\\» 
in hard rocks. 

A. Borers, or drills. 

B. Hammer for single-handed borin^f. 

B'. Sledge (mallet) for boring two ur lliiw liHiitlvHt 

C. Jumper for boring holes williuul Hid hammoi' 

D. Scraper. 

E. Needle, or pricker. 

F. Tamping bar, or stammer, 
{See the teit Nos* UV In till). 

Fig. 114 represenlH rnmlMMn Hws ^MnU^i^U^ ^\^^U ^\\s^' ^ 
blast. The picks U and C, tin, t«HI| niv ^\^ \s^\ m»|^^) ^ 
crowbars. 
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Fig. H5. — No. 119. — Cartridge joined to safety fuse. 

Fig. H6toH7. — No. f!8f. — Various arrangements which have 
been proposed for diminishing Ihe quantity of powder required 
in a hole, or chamber, of given height. (Seethe text of No* tISi.) 

Fig. H8 and 118 bis. — No. f J8!8. — Tool proposed for enlarging 
the chamber occupied by the charge. This tool includes a 
special enlarging apparatus, the arrangement of which is 
shown in figure 118, and an apparatus for clearing the hole 
(fig. 118 bis). These tools can only work in a hole of tolerably 
large size. Their object is rational enough; it is to obtain a 
working chamber of a given diameter, without having to bore 
the hole of this diameter for its entire length. 

Fig. H9. — No. fJ84. — Geometrical figure serving to explain the 
influence of the dimensions of the hole on the useful effect, re- 
ferred either to the work of boring, or to the expenditure of 
powder (see the text of No. tJ84). 

Fig. 120. — No. 1185. — Geometrical figure which shows the ad- 
vantage of firing two holes simultaneously (see the text o( 
No. 1125). 



Plate XVm. — Fii^pes ±1tl to f £5. 

Fig. 121 and 122. — No. 131. — Arrangements employed for 
breaking down very tenacious, or hard, rocks by means of fire. 

The figures show the arrangements adopted to drive an end, 
enlarge a working place, and make a rise. 

The treatment with fire is sometimes only a preparatory oper- 
ation, which has to be completed by blasting with powder. 

Fig. 123. — No. 1318. — Guibal's cartridges, for substituting hy- 
draulic pressure for the action of powder. 
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The figures represent the whole of th(3 apparatus and the de- 
tails of the little caoutchouc bag, the ends of which are turned 
round and form two self-closing hydraulic joints. 

Fig. 124. — No. 133. — Arrangements for cutting away soluble 
rocks by means of water. 

Fig. 125. — No. 184. — Example of an open working where the 
rock is solid enough when in place, and jointy enough when 
broken down, to make it advantageous to break large quantities 
at once. 



Plate XIX. — Fifrm^s ^^B to 1312. 

Fig. 126 to 128. — No. 135. — Examples of levels driven in solid 
rock free from joints. 

Fig. 126 gives a cross and longitudinal section of a small 
level driven by the ordinary blasting methods. 

The longitudinal section shows the arrangement of the end 
and the bottom stope^ the object of which is to allow a larger 
number of miners to work simultaneously, and at the same time 
to facilitate the work. 

Figure 127 is the same level, with the modification which 
may be made when dynamite is used. 

Figure 128 is the section of a large tunnel, showing the drift 
at the top of the arch , the two lateral enlargements, and the 
two underhand s topes. 

The numbers marked on this figure indicate Ihe order in 
which the above works are carried out. 

Fig. 129. — No. 136. — Example of a shaft sunk in rocks of the 
same nature as that of figures 126 lo 128. 

The section shows an arrangement which has the same object 
as the end and the bottom stope of figure 126. 
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Fig. 150. — No. 187. — Example of long-wall working in a bed of 
coal. 

We can distinguish :— 

At A we have the elevation of the working face showing the 
different holings, separaled in front by small pillars of xotl 
which are left in order to prevent the coal from falling too soon, 
the two vertical cuts, and, lastly, the holes bored in the roof for 
breaking down the coal by means of wedges or blasting. 

B shows a plan of similar long foce proceeding towards the 
rise. 

B' shows a plan of similar long-wall workings with the face 
parallel to the cleat of the coal, and oblique to the direction in 
which it is driven. 

Fig. 151 and 152. — No. 18H. — Examples of workings in very 
thick beds of coal. Fig. 151 shows underhand stopes and fig- 
ure 152 overhand stopes. (See the text of No. 188 for the com- 
parison between these two kinds of workings, each of which 
has its well-marked advantages and disadvantages). 



Plate XX; — Fli^nres 188 to 186. 

Fig. 155. — No. ISO. — This figure and the following ones, up to 
figure 144, refer to the subject treated in Chapter VL (Applica- 
tion of machinery means to breaking ground.) 

Fig. 155 shows the auger with which holes are bored by a 
rotatory movement in soft rocks, such as the gypsum of the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 

Fig. 154. — No. 149. — Lisbet's boring machine, acting by ro- 
tation like the auger shown in figure 155, but adapted for 
drilling holes in rocks harder than gypsum. This boring ma- 
chine is suitable for soft beds and shales in the coal measures, 
where it effects a decided saving of time in boring holes for 
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blasting. The harder the rock the smaller is the advantage 
obtained by the use of the machine (see text of No. 140). 

Fig. 155. — No. t50. — Leschot's boring machine. This appara- 
tus has tho advantage over all machines which use steel augers, 
that it can act by rotation in hard and siliceous rocks. The 
tool is hollow and has the end in the form of a crown set with 
black diamonds. This ho' low shape diminishes the work very 
considerably because it leaves a solid core in the axis of the hole, 
which can easily be got out afterwards. 

Unlike Lisbet*s borer, Leschot's machine is especially suitable 
for vei7 hard rocks. 

Fig. 156. — No. 151. — Design of the coal-cutter proposed by 
M. Gay, suitable for soft rocks, such as coal, certain iron ores, 
sulphur marls, etc., etc. It acts by a rotatory motion against 
one of the sides of the undercut, which it gradually widens at 
every turn of the tool. The weight which causes the tool to 
press against the side of the cut is not shown in the figure. 



Plates XXI and XXn. — Fii^ores 187 and €889 

and 130 to 141. 

Fig. 157. —No. 158. — Delahaye's coal-cutting machine, acting 
by percussion, and capable of undercutting or boring holes. 

The object of this machine is to relieve the workman from 
the unnecessary fatigue which he undergoes in the usual mode 
of working, from having to support the weight of the tool, from 
mass of the tool being too great and its requiring to be vnelded 
at too great a velocity. 

Figs. 158 and 159. — No. 155. — These figures, and (he following 
ones up to 144, refer to the use of prime movers, other 
than human power, for carrying out the work of breaking 
ground. 
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Fig. 138 and 139 show some coal-cutting machiues which 
have been gradually coming into use in England during the 
last few years. 

Fig. 138 gives a general view of Garrett and Marshall's ma- 
chine which is driven by hydraulic pressure. 

Fig 139 shows Jones and Levick's machine, driven by com- 
pressed air. 

These machines are principally used in coal mines ; but they 
are also applied in the Cleveland iron mines. 

In order to ensure success, it is necessary that the seams 
should be regular, sufficiently thick, tolerably strong, and 
have a roof firm enough to allow Ihem to be worked by the long- 
wall method, without requiring the props too near the working 
face. 

Where these conditions are absent, and it is a rare thing to 
find them all combined in French Collieries, it is not practicable 
to use these machines. 

It is probable that they might be employed with advantage in 
the iron mines of the East of France, as they are in similar 
mines in the Cleveland district. 

(See the text of No. 155). 

Fig. 140. — No. 158. — Leschot and Ferret's boring machine. 
The tool works on the same principle as the one shown in 
fig. 135, save that it is driven mechanically, by means of a 
small rotatory waier-pressure engine. 

The figure shows the engine, and the mode of transmitting the 
movement to the tool. 

The introduction of water-pressure allows the hand machine 
to be simplified very considerably, as the parts for elTecting 
the advance of the tool can be dispensed with. The tool is 
merely kept against the bottom ol the hole by the constant 
pressure of the water, which can be regulated by means of 
cocks to suit tlie varying hardness of the rocks. The bottom 
of the hole is kept clean by letting a small jet of water pass 
down the hollow rod which carries the tool, so as to wash out 
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• the mud formed by llie udion of the diamonds on the rock. 

Fig. 141. — No. ISO. — Sommeiller's boring machine employed 
in driving the Mont Ceiiis tunnel. 

The figure shows a plan and section of the model finally 
adopted, after numerous improvements had been added succes- 
sively. 

It is perfectly automatic in every way ; but it would be found 
somewhat long and heavy for levels of ordinary dimensions. 

The cylinder A simply drives the boring tool, and a small 
separate engine B, the speed of which can be regulated at plea- 
sure, actuates all the accessory parts of the machine by means 
of the long shaft MN. 

At C there is a kind of cam which acts on the valve-rod and 
regulates the entry of air into the cylinder A. 

D shows the ratchet wheel which gives the rotatory movement 
to the tool bv means of an excentric. 

At EE' wc have the mechanism for effecting the advance, con- 
sisting of a fork connected with Iwo rods ^ a clutch m sliding 
on a feather on the shaft, T, of the ralchcl wheel G, and an 
endless screw V, which is loose on the bame sh;ifL The two 
rods are suhjected to a constant strain forwards from a piston 
in the valve-chamber, and they would move if the fork were 
not pressed down on the teeth on the top of the guides by a 
spring. However, when the pislon has arrived at the very end 
of its course the buffer i strikes a stop on the fork and raises it. 
As soon as it is released, it is pushed forwards, the rods /'draw- 
ing the clutch m with them and thus effecting a connection 
between the endless screw V and the ratchet wheel G. This, it 
will be recoUceteil, is always in action, consequently V begins 
to turn, and in so doing worms the whole apparatus forwards 
by means of the teeth on the inside of the guides, until the fork 
is stopped by another tooth ot the rack. 

When the machine has to be drawn back in order to change 
a tool, the air is shut oil" everywhere and the pawl of the ratchet 
wheilG disconnected. A toothed wheel, F, is slipped along the 

1 28 
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shall MN and put into gearing with F'. The latter gears into 
a third toothed wheel and is thus connected with the clutch m. 
The little engine B is now set to work again, the clutch m is 
moved so as to engage with the sciew V, and, consequently, 
when the shaft MN turns, the screw V revolves also, but in the 
reverse direction, and soon draws the boring cylinder back 
along the guides. 

The arrangement, which renders the percussion independent 
of the other functions of the machine, gives Sommeiller' s perfo- 
rator a peculiar character, which complicates it somewhat, but 
has several advantages, and lucilitates the working very appre- 
ciably. 

Thus, the apparatus adapts itself very well to different kinds 
of rocks, which mny require varying rates of speed for turning 
the borer, and valuing degrees of forc« in striking the blow. 

It would have been casv to derive the movement of all the 
auxiliary parts from the reciprocating motion of the main piston, 
as, indeed, has often been done in other machines of thC'Same 
kind. 



Plate XXIII. — Fig^ures 1412 and 143. 

Fig. 142. — No. 161. — The stand on which the above-described 
machines are mounled. 

The figure shows (he stand arranged to receives perforators. 
The number was subsequently increased to 14. 

The stand is a kind of long carrijige which carries the sup- 
ports for the machines in front. These supports are composed 
of nuts which can be made to go up or down, by turning 
the large screws V, carried by one of the upper or lower gir- 
ders. Fn^m each nut there projects, externally or internally, a 
screwed :irm; on this llu^e is another nut with a hole in which 
the end of the perforator is IIxcmI by means of a bolt. This 
second nut can be moveil along the arm, and consequently the 
perforator can bo inclined at various angles. 
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A system of screws V, similar to llie screws V, serves by 
means of other nuts to cany the front ends of the perlbralors. 
The arm projecting from each nut is not screwed, but is fur- 
nished with a slot in which a fork is lixcd bv means of two holts; 
this fork carries the two guides of llic perforator. 

It is easv to see thai liv moving? the nuts on the vertical 
screws, and the points by which the perforator is lixed on the 
arms, the apparatus may be placed, wiihin certain limits, in a 
desired vertical plane, and have a certain inclination given to it 
in this plane. 

There an^ two compartments on (he carriaj^'e behind the ma- 
chines; one of them carriers the air-pipe, which supplies the 
separate india-rubher hose of e:ich juachin.', anil serves also to 
liold the spare tools, the ollur is used as a workshop lor any 
small repairs which can he done on the spot. 

There are two otlier mechanisms on tlic stand ; one serves 
to move it by hand so as to hring it precisely to the desired dis- 
tance from the lace ; and the other serves to fix it firmly in the 
position which has been chosen. 

Thetirst consists of a sysli»m of cog-wheels and a hand-wheel, 
by means of which the hinder axle can be turned round 
slowlv. 

The seconcl is placed upon llie front wheels whieh are not 
connected, and siMves to 1ow(M' the slaml relatively to these two 
wheels, causing' it to turn round the axis of the hind wheels, 
and making two claws, with which the front ends of the lower 
girders are provided, hite into the ground. 

The ahove-desctrihed stand is "IW ft. (I ins. (!> metres) long 
:> n. 01- in. (r"-OSi wide and tj It. 2f in. (ruO) high. It 
weighs 7 ^ tons (SOOO kilogrammes). This great weight is ad- 
vantageous as regards tlu* stability (»!' the whole machine, 
which has to withstand tin' great reaction of llii' horers when at 
work. 

h'Ki. 145. — No. iil^Z. — This ligure shows the Z shape which i- 
considered to he the best for the bits of br)rers driven nu^ 
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chanically, so as to ensure the holes being made thoroughly 
round, and not triangular as sho>vn at B (Seethe textof No. IBS). 



Plate XXIV. — Fii^nre 144. 

Fig. 14i. — No. 166. — MM FranQois and Dubois' boring ma- 
chine. This is the latest form of perforator that has been made. 
It is simple, and easily used. 

This machine as a whole recalls that of Sommeiller, from 
which, in fact, it is derived. 

It ditTers fundamentally from it, however, by the arrange- 
ments lor distributing the nir and rotating the tool, which are 
quite special, although entirely automatic as in Sommeiller's 
machine, and by the arrangement for feeding the perforator 
forwards along its frame, which is done by hand. 

The distribution is effected by means of an ordinary slide- 
valve fixed to two pistons A and A' of unequal diameters. There 
is a small hole in the larger of these two pistons. A', which 
allows the pressure of the compressed air to become the same on 
both faces. Consequently, the slide-valve moves in one sense or 
the other (from right to left or left to right) according as the 
pressure of the compressed air is, or is not, acting on the outer 
face of A'. 

The pressure caused by the air which passes through the 
little hole is at once nullified when a tappet fixed on the rod 
of the main piston opens a valve into the chamber which com- 
municates with the outer face of the piston A'. 

The rotation of the borer is effecte<I by the alternate action of 
two cams which are lifted by two small single-acting pistons 
under each of which compressed air is delivered in succession. 

Lastly, the advance of tlie borer is effected by means of a 
little wheel moved by hand in proportion as the hole is deepened. 

The length of the stroke of the borer may thus be varied to 
any desired extent below the maximum ; and this makes the ma- 
chine suitable for rocks of different degrees of hardness. 
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The number of blows is regulated by llic area of the smnll 
hole which traverses the piston A'; the larger this liole the more 
quickly is equilibrium established between the two faces of the 
piston, and the more rapidly is the borer brought back afler ha> 
ing struck the bottom ol' the hole. 

The figures on plate XXIV represent the machine as a whole, 
as well as in detail ; thev also show the stand, which resembles 
that used with the Somnieiller machines at Ihe Mont Cenis, al- 
though it is more compact, much lighler, and tit for work of 
less importance. 



Plate XXV. —Figures 145-151. 

Fic. 145. — No. 176. — The timberman's axe : the tool specially 
employed by the timberman who ought also, however, to be 
more or less familiar with the use of miners' tools. 

Figs. 14G and 147. — No. 17«. —These figurt»s represent a prop 
set up in a working-place, for (he purpose of supporting the 
roof. 

The expedients employed for allowing the prop to be easily 
driven into its place will be remarked in the figures; it will be 
seen that Ihcse arrangements give a certain amount of elastic- 
ity to the system, which, if need he, allows a slight movement 
of the roof to take place without causing an immediate breakage 
of the prop. 

Fig. 148. — No. 179. — A cast-iron prop employed in English 
mines in those working-faces in which the supports in the rear 
of the fare are withdrawn, either at the time of filling up, or 
when it is desired to regulate the tail of the roof. These props 
are often made in two pieces, as represented in the figure, so 
that they may be easily loosened and removed. 

Fig. 149. — No. 180. — Details of the props used in several mines 
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in the deparlmenl of Uie Nord, instead of ordinary timber props 
or the cast-iron ones of figs. 146 to 148. (See the text of 
No. t»0.) 

Figs. 150 and 151. —No. 181. ~ Complete timbering of a working- 
place by means of pt^ops supporting po/es, which, in their turn, 
support laths, when the friable nature of the roof renders their 
employment necessary. 

Fig. 150 repie-enls a nearly horizontal face; figure 151 an 
upright one : both are being carried on along the strike, that 
is to say, following the level course; and, consequently, in both 
cases the face is parallel to the dip. 

It will be seen that, in the case of the upright face, there are 
poles both on Ihe roof and floor of the bed. It is often neces- 
sary to resort to this expedient in highly inclined seams wlien 
the floor is friable. 



Plate XXVI. - Figs. 1512-159. 

Fig. 152. — No. 18J8. — This figure represents a traubverse and 
longitudinal section of a gallery completely timbered with 
frames, or sets, {see the text of No. 18J8, where the names of 
the various pieces which compose the frame are given, as well 
as some details about setting them up). 

Figs. 155 and 154. — No. 183. — Method of strengthening tlie or- 
dinary frame by struts placed horizontally, or by props placed 
vertically, when it is necessary to increase the height or width 
of a gallery for some special purpose, such as, reserving a com- 
partnu*nt for draina<je or ventilation, making a siding for hau- 
lage, etc. 

Fig. 155. — No. 183. — Two examples of the forms which the 
timbermen should give to the joints, according to the direction 
in which the principal pressure is to be expected. 
No. 1 is most suitable, when Ihe principal pressure is down- 
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wards; No. "2 \\\um it is a side llirusl. (The general principle 
to be observed is that as much ad van (age as possible should be 
taken of the entire section of that piece which has to resist a 
compressing force acting on ils ends.) 

Fig. 156. — No. 18:i. — Timbering of a level maintained under 
sto^rtng, in a lode with solid walls. 

It will be observed, in this case, lliat, for tlie reasons pointed 
out in No. 177, the cap, or stull-piece, to which the set is here 
reduced, is not exactly at ri^ht angles to the plane of the lode. 

Figs. 157-159. — No. 184. — These figures show in plan, as well 
as in transverse and longitudinal sections, examples of spilling 
through bad ground, varying from a slate oC mere looseness 
(fig. 157) to thai of a running, oralmo.st liquid mass (fig. 159). 

The principle oC this operation, of wliich the details have 
been given in No. 18 1, is always to endeavour to keep back the 
ground, as much as possible, so tlial no more may be excavated 
than corresponds to the section of the finished gallery together 
with the space occupied by the timber. 

AVhatever is excavated above this qnantily is iiseless as re- 
gards the resull to be atlained, and even essenlialltj Injurious^ 
inasmuch as it tends to set the ground in motion, and so to 
render the work more difficult and repairs more costly. 



Platc^ XXVJI. — Fi^ureM 160-169. 

Fig. 100. — No. 185. — Temporary timijering of a shaft which is 
to be walled afterwards. (ISec the text of No. 185.) 

Figs. 161 and 102. — No. 18«. — Permanent timbering for rect- 
angular shafts : in the lirsl figure Ihe frames are shown to be 
at a short distance apait, and to be composed ol' square pieces; 
in the second they are close together and composed of round 
timber. 
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Fig. 1G5. — No. 186 Joint bcUvccn a wall-plate nnd a bunion^ 

or dividing; sll0^ving ho^v a bunton may be joined to a frame so 
as to weaken each of them as liltle as possible, and at the same 
time to lake advantage of the entire section of the bunton 
^vhich has to resist the pressure of tiie ground. (See Nos. 189 
and 186.) 

Figs. 104 and 165. — No. 187. — Timbering of a shaft in running 
ground. Those figures are vertical sections parallel to the 
longer and shorter sides of tlie shaft. 

The principle of tlie operation is the same as that pointed out 
in the case of figures 157-159, that is to say, to endeavour to 
keep hark the eartli as much as possible, and not to remove more 
than is necessary for the execulion of the work. 

Fig. 166. — No. 191. — Combination of timbering and rubble 
v^'alling, fora gallery which has to be maintained through the 
stowing. 

New timber is used for Ihe caps, and old timber for bonds to 
tie the building across its entire widlh, or for sleepers, or sills^ 
which serve to distribute the pressure of the caps equally on liie 
side-walls. (See Ihe figure and also the text of No. 191.) 

Fig. 167. -— No. 192. — Walling of an ordinary gallery with 
side-walls of stonework and a brick arch. 

Fig. 168. — No. 193. — Geometrical outline of a curve drawn with 
several centres to form the section of the walling of a gallery. 
The semi-profile HClll) is drawn by means of three circular arcs 
BC,C1I,I1D, which touch atC and II and the centres of which 
arc respectively at the poinis 0, 0', 0". 

As to Ihe inveil, if it is desired to make it a circular arc, 
touching the arc I5C at B, its centre will be at the point O" the 
intersection of BO with DD'; but if instead of having a correct 
union of the two curves it is thought better to have an arc of a 
given radius D'D", its centre will be at 0'^ the point of intersec- 
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lion of a perpendicular raised from the middle point ot Biy 
with the line DD' as before. 



Fig. 169. — No. f05. — Imnieiliatc walling of a gallery in bad 
ground with the aid o\' frames and hilhs oi iron. 

The figures give a longiludinnl section of the gallery, and the 
principal details of the frames and the lalhs employed in the 
process ol driving. (Sen the text No. 195.) 

Apart from the diflerence in scale, and the variations of detail 
which this diflerence necessitates, the system of diiect walling 
resembles the process adopted by Brunei in making the Thames 
tunnel. 



Plate XXVIII. - Fifcopes 170-184. 

Figs. 1 70-1 80. — No. 196. — Examples of walling in various head- 
ings or levels. 

The walling is arranged so as to suit the circumstances under 
which the galleries are supposed to be driven. 

Fig. 170. — A gallery in a narrow vertical lode with soliil 
walls; the caps or collars of figure 15G supporting the stowing 
are here replaced by an elli[»lical arch, whose springers are cut 
in the walls more or less obliquely, according to the hardness 
of the rock and the amount of pressure to be supported. 

Fig, 171, — One of the walls is here supposed not to be firm 
enough to furnish a foundation for the arch, but rather to re- 
quire to be supported itself. 

Fig. 172. — Hotli walls are here supposed to be tender. 

Fig. 173. — The gallery is supposed to be used as a water- 
level ; it is completely walled, and the invert forms a channel for 
the water, at the same time preventing it from oozing into the 
more or less permeable substance of the lode. A line of planks, 
nailed to crossbeams, or spreaders, above the level of the water, 
forms a roadway along the gallery. 

Figs. 174 and 175. — These are somewhal similar to fig- 
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ure 171. In the former the lode is supposed to be friable 
and the foolwall weak, an<l in the latter the hanging wall is 
supposed to he weak. 

Fig. 176. — The foundations are made in the foot-wall, as 
the lode itself and the hanging wall are both supposed to be un- 
reliahle. 

Figs. 177 and 178 represent other methods of solving the dif- 
ficulties referred to in describing the preceding figures; they 
may he suitably applied to cases where the lode is eitlier very 
thick or nearly vertical, and then they avoid the necessity of seek- 
ing too far for a foundalion. 

Fig. 179, like ligure 170, refers to a narrow, nearly vertical, 
lode with solid walls; there is this difference, however, that, in 
this case, the walls are supposed to be rxtremvhj hard, and they 
are cut only at hitervals for the purpose of making a foundalion 
for isolated arches between the walls, which in turn serve to 
support segments of arches stretching longitudinally. 

Fig. 180 represents the same arrangement earned out at the 
lloor of the gallery under consideration : it may be very conven- 
iently employed when it becomes necessary to remove the ore 
from beneath it and at the same time to preserve the floor per- 
fectly intact either for the purposes of haulage or to form a 
water-course. 

Fic. 181. — No. 198. — Ordinary wallinj? of a shaft : the strata 
are supposed to be firm enough to admit of the wall being built 
in a series of successive cylinders, placed one below the other in 
descending order, and each sustained by a suitable loundation- 
crib. 

Fig. 182. — No. 199. — The strata are supposed to be less com- 
pact than in the preceding case so that even a wedged crib rest- 
ing on a ledge cannot give sufficient support to the masonry. 
It then becomes necessary to tie the carrying cribs to some 
liigher points of support. One arrangement for this purpose is 
shown in the figure. The various brackets which project into the 
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shaft and furnish the points of support consist of long >voo(1en 
beams which aic sunk into tlie ground or rock surrounding the 
shaft, in such a way thiit it is impossible for them to be drawn 
downwards, unless the ground in which they are imbedded can 
descend in a mass. 

Figs. 185 and 184. — No. 20t. — Those ligures refer to the case 
where Ihe ground to be sunk through is quili! loose, ^o that the 
shall has to he walled at the same time thai it is deepened. 

The method of eU'ertin^ this consists in enclinu a cvlinder of 
masoiirv on a crib armed with a cutlin*' sho.^ (called a drum 
crib) al the bollom of a prrviously limbered (.'xcavalion, and 
adding to the (0[) of tiiis cylinder in proportion as it descends 
into the earth. 

The various portions of the cylinder require to be well bound 
together to prevent the masonry from getting disjointed in con- 
sequence of the friction to which its outer surfa(!c is expDJ^ed. 

Tor this purpose, wooden cribs bound to each other by tie- 
rods are inserted between lh(» courses at inleivals and phinks 
are nailed on their external lines stretching Ironi oin' to the 
other, so as to form a continuous casing which prevents con- 
tact between the eartli and tlie masonry. 

This system is cmployeil in Silesi:i and Wesiphalia even for 
pits of large diameter. (Ncc tlie l(;\t Mo. SOf ./ 

Figures 185 represent the work in Iwo stages of progress : in 
one, a new crib has just been put in, togeilier with the wooden 
casing wliicli Innds it to the preceding one; in the other, the 
masonry lias been l)uill to tlie lop of the casing, and steps are 
being taken to < ause Ibe cylinder to sink. 

Fig. I8i sliow tin* details of a drum-crib on a larger scale; 
the arrangements may be varied in several ways. 
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Plate XXIX. — FiguFes 185-190. 

Fig. 185. — No. 205. — Ordinary junction of two galleries. To 
avoid the necessity of groined arching, the height of the principal 
gallery has been increased^ and the arch of the branch pierces 
its side wall onlv. 

Fig. iSG. —No. »06. — Plan and section of a pit-bottom, plat, or 
hooking-oii-place in a timbered shaft. The landing is supposed 
to be of such a width that it can be timbered with ordinary 
frames. 

Fig. 187. — No. 207. — The wooden frames of the preceding fig- 
ure are here replaced by two thick side-walls of good masonry 
supporting longitudinal wooden sleepers which in their turn 
carry the ends of a series of caps formed of T-iron or heavy 
rails. The caps are slightly curved as shown in the figure, and 
suitably tied to each other. A lagging, or lining, of light mine 
rails laid above the caps is employed when necessary. 

Fig. 188. — Xo. 208. — Other arrangements which may he adopted 
at the pit-bottom; i( is of the first importance that this part of 
a mine should be as safe as possible. 

The figure rrpresents a wooden arch; the pit-bottom sidings 
are arched over by a series of similar arches which form a dis- 
continuous lining of great solidity and can accommodate them- 
selves better than ordinai^y masonry to those slight movements 
which cannot always be obviated. 

Fig. 189. — No. 208. — A pit-bottom in a circular walled shaft. 

This figure shows the arrangement formerly employed in the 

department of the Nord and in Belgium, when the products of 
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the mine were raised in large buckets, lilled at the pit-bottom, 
and emptied at the surface. 

Fig. 190. — No. 2ff . — Represents a chamber for a water-wheel, 
erected in a lode lor the purpose of winding or pumping. Nu- 
merous examples of this arrangement are to he foinid in metallif- 
erous mines, especially in Germany. Tlie one repre<i*nled in 
the figure is that of an overshot w heel. The chamber is a space 
of leiiticuhir foim situated perpendicularly to the strike of the 
h)de. The rock is supposed to be sufficiently solid to stand 
without walling. The only masonry required is between the 
walls of the hide in the plane of eacli side of the chamber, and 
in this masonry s|)aees are left to receive the plumber-blocks 
which support the journals of the wheel. 



Plate XXX. — Figures 191-193. 

Fig. '191. — No. 211. — Chamberuf a water-wheel similar to the 
preceding but in less compact ground, which requires to he 
completely walletl. It will he remaiked that the siile-walls are 
not planes but sh":litlv cylindrical so that thev mav be better 
able to resist the thrust of the rock lowai'ds the open space. 

Fig. 192. — No. 219. -— Cross-section of a large lunnel through 
loose ground. The whole space is coni|)letcly timbered with 
props of ordinary dimensions, which an^ tighh'ned up and held 
in place by means of suitable lic-|)oams. 

At this point the Ininiel is ready for IIk^ walling, the templets 
for the invert, and the lower part of the side-walls being shown 
in position. 

Fig. 197). — No. 221. — Figures \\)7) ropnvseni tln^ various stafjes 
of the work lobe tlone in enlarging a lunnel; — lor example, 
onethiit has been originally inad(! for a singh; line of railway 
and reijuires to be enlarged so as to admit a double line. 
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A. Original section of (he tunnel; the scaflblding on which 
the work of enlarging is done is shown in position, alihongh the 
work itself has not been commenced ; 

B. Ripping the top and side of the old tunnel to make room 
for the new arch ; 

C. Building the new arch, one side of which rests either di- 
rectly on the rock, or on sleepers, and on the other on the side- 
wall of the old masonrv ; 

D. Widening at the level of the rails, after the arch has been 
completed and the safely scaffolding removed, in order to prepare 
for underpinning the new arch on the side which rests on the 
rock. If it is thought desirable, the old side-wall may be re- 
moved afterwards, and a new one supporting the arch built in 
its stead. 

This method of enlarging admits of the railway service through 
the tunnel being continued uninterruptedly during the progress 
of the work. (Seeihe text No. 221.) 



Plate XXXI. — Figures 194-198. 

Fig. 194. — No. 226. — Plan, section, and details, of ordinary 
wooden tubbing resting on a wedging-crib. The object of tub- 
bing is to form a water-tight lining, which diminishes the flow of 
water into a shaft while it is in process of sinking, and finally 
shuts it off, when the lowest section has been built upon an im- 
permeable bed. 

Fig. 11)5. — No. 229. — Details of cast-iron tubbing in section. 
It is sometimes quite necessary to employ cast-iron instead of 
wooden tubbing, on account of the difiiculty, or even impossi* 
bilily, of getting pieces of limber of the proper quality and 
dimensions. 

Fic. 196 and 197. —No. 235. — Method of sinking shafts by 
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means of compivssod air; Ihis application was tirst made by 
M. Tri''er and is henro called llic Trijjor svslom. 

Fig. 190 is the first arrangemonl made by M. Trigor. [See 
No. «35.) 

Since thai lime Ihc svslem has been often cinploved, both bv 
M. Triger himself and by ()th»»r engineers, for sinking sh.ills in 
walery ground, lor the foiuidalions of piers of bridges, light- 
houses, quay walls, etc., oU\ 

The device upon which the system depends, considered in a 
general way, consi^^ls in placing an air-tight lube, closed at Ihn 
upper end, over the point where lh«' workmen are engaged, and 
maintaining a pressure ofair in itsiiiltTior, sufllciciit to prevent 
the influx of water at the bottom : it is in fact equivalent to a 
diving-bell. 

This method of sinking is independent of the fit/anltfij of 
water; and its applicability is only limited by the majiniufn 
pressure which tht* workmen can sustain (about 3 atmospheres). 

Fig. 197 shows the arraiij^einenls employed in the neighbour- 
hood of Liege, in sinking large shafts throuj:h thirty or forty 
feel of the very running and watery alluvium of the Meuse. (Sec 
the text No. 2:i5.) 



Fig. 198. — No. 2JII». --System proposed by M. (Inibal lor travers- 
ing Wet, running, ground sitnaU^I at a great depth from the 
surface. 

In piinciple, Ihis system amounts to the employment of a 
shield, or euttini piisin, for sinking shafts, similar to that em- 
nloved Us liriinel \nv rnllin.' the Thames (uimel. The shield 
and its shealli are lorced downwarils bv means of hv'iraulic 
presses, which lake llu;ir bearing on the bollom oi' the last ritjg 
of tubliin;:: this ling its«'lf being fasltMied to Ihe one above 
bv means of woid-scniws. The movenn^nt of tin* shiebl is 
facilitated by operating on the bottom lhrou|:h tli(M.M|uilibrium 
pipe with suitable tools. 

WIhmi the shield has d(»scentled far enouLih, a new ring of 
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tubbing is placed uridertlic last, nnd fastened to it in the manner 
just descril)ed. 



Plate XXXIl. — Fi^rures 199-203. 

Figs. 199 and 200. — No. J^36. — These two figures show parts of 
the Guihal apparatus in detail. Fig. 199 is the water-tight joint 
which should he formed belween the end of the sheath and the 
outside surface of the tubbing, so as to prevent water from flow- 
ing into the chamber at the point where the presses are worked, 
and where the rings of tubbing are put in when required. 

Fig. 200 represents the expanding tool employed for loosening 
the sands through which the shield has to pass. 

It will be observed that I he systems of Guibal and Triger are 
both independent of ihe quayifity of water, since it does not re- 
quire to be pumped out. Guibal's system is, besides, independent 
of the pressure, unlike that of Triger; on the other hand, how- 
ever, the latter system gives much better facilites to the work- 
men, within the limits of pressure in which it is available, for 
avoifling accidents and performing every necessary operation. 
The workman is, in fact, in actual contact with the ground, and 
can attack it directly ; whereas according to Guibal's system he 
is separated from it by a shield, and can only roach it by means 
of a long rod traversing the narrow central colunm which rises 
above the natural level of the water. 

Figs. 201 to 205. — No. 239. — System employed by Kind and 
Chaudron for sinking shafts in watery ground. Considered in 
a general way, this system consists in making a bore-hole oi 
large diameter with ordinary tools and in the usual way, except 
in so far as certain modifications are required to suit the great 
diameter ; then, after the liole has been finished and well cleaned 
out to the bottom, a water-tight metallic lining, provided with a 
water-tight joint at (he bottom, is let down into it. This system, 
like the two preceding, is independent ot the quantity uf water, 
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and like Guibars system independent of the pressure; but it 
offers much greater facilities than the latter in case of accident, 
or if the ground happens to be hard. 

In line, its application is beset with all the difficulties of bor- 
ing while, at the same (ime, it offers all the facilities presented 
by that process. 

It seems, however, that the large diameter has a tendency to 
diminish the difficulties and increase the facilities. It is, there- 
fore, a practicable process and will probably be much employed 
in the future. (See the details, Nos. 239-243.) 



Plate XXXin. — FiirnPM ^04 to 208. 

Fic. 204. — No. 269. — This figure and the following ones, up to 
those of plate 40 inclusive, refer to modes of working away 
mineral. 

Figure 204 exhibits two vertical sections of the deposit, at 
right angles to and parallel to the strike, showing the system of 
levels and winzes, which serve for exploring an ordinary lode 
and dividing it into blocks. 

Fig. 205. — No. 270. — In this figure two distinct methods, are 
shown viz., overhand slopes and underhand slopes, by which 
the different blocks of the preceding figure may be worked away 
in any order. (See the text of No. 274 which describes the 
characteristics of each of these methods). 

Fig. 206. — No. 272. — This figure shows how a block may be 
attacked by one or other of the above methods, by beginning 
with a rise or a sink at any point in a level without a winze 
having been sunk there. 

Fig. 207. — No. 274. — Application of the method by overhand 
slopes to a lode of any width, with this condition that the firmness 
I 20 
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of the deposit is sufficient to allow the stopes to be carried the 
full width of the lode. 

Fig. 208. — No. 277. — When the above condition is not fulfilled, 
that is to say, when the working face cannot be maintained for 
the whole width of the deposit, the stuff must be taken away 
in slices, and each slice removed by a series of contiguous 
drivages. 

This arrangement characterises what is called the crosscut 
method or method of cross-working. 

It is shown in plan and section in figure 208. 

It consists in removing a block by a series of superposed slices 
taken in ascending order, the different superposed blocks, on 
the contrary, being taken in descending order. 

The numbers on the plan indicate the order in which the 
successive crosscuts are made ; they are filled up in succession 
so as to permit an entire slice to be removed methodically. 

The series (1), by which the operation is begun, removes one 
quarter of the deposit ; series (2) another quarter, and, lastly, 
series (5) the half which remains in the middle of the fiUing- 
up. 

It is readily understood that this manner of removing a slice, 
may be, and ought to be, varied according to circumstances, 
if, for instance, it is more advantageous to carry the drivages 
along the strike, etc., etc. 



Plate XXXrV. — ¥igarem 209 to 212. 

* 

Pig. 209. — No. 278. — This figure in some measure completes 
the preceding one. It shows a plan of cross-workings in which 
it is supposed that the lode has a considerable mass of sterile 
rock (a horse) in it, which it is best to leave undisturbed. The 
drifts starling off from the main level are seen to stop at this 
sterile portion , with the exception of one crosscut which is 
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driven through to explore it and enable the workings to be re- 
sumed on the other side. 

Fig. 210. — No. 879. — Application of the crosscut method to a 
more or less irregular mass. 

The main level of a regular lode is here replaced by a contour 
level which follows all the windings of the deposit, so as to deter- 
mine and circumscribe its horizontal section. 

The next thmg to be done is to drive several horizontal levels 
in the deposit itself, which serve as starting points for the cross 
drivages by means of which the slices are removed. The 
crosscuts may be driven in any direction and can be multiplied 
as required. 

The first slice having been worked out and the excavations 
filled up (with the exception of the principal levels), the next 
higher slice is taken, then a third and so on. 

The figure supposes that the sixth slice is being worked ; the 
five preceding ones are completely filled up, save the principal 
levels of the first slice, with which the sixth is in communica- 
tion by means of passes left in the fiUing-up of the four inter- 
mediate slices. 

Fio. 2H. —No. J88f . — Working of a very large mass which fur- 
nishes little or no stuff for filling up. The method employed 
is still that oi working by crosscuts; but, instead of filling up the 
empty spaces, the roof is allowed to fall in. The ground between 
two main levels is removed in successive slices in descending 
order. Each slice is made as high as a level with the addition 
of as much of the roof as can be taken away. The cross section 
shows several slices cut up by levels below an horizon where 
everything has been removed. The longitudinal section shows 
how the different slices ought to be taken in going back towards 
the shaft. The workings in any slice ought to be behind those 
of the upper slice, and in front of those of the lower one. 

Fig. 212. — No. 283. — A method of working a large mass which 
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cannot be filled up economically and from wliich it is not in- 
tended to remove the pillars. 

The mass is divided into a scries of slices, each of which is 
worked by cross drivages of less height than the thickness of the 
slices, so that a solid rib or floor of mineral is left between every 
two sets of workings. 

The drivages must be so arranged that the pillars of one slice 
are exactly above those of the slice below; and as the workings 
become deeper the thickness of the floor and the width of the 
pillars should be increased, while the width of the drivages is 
correspondingly diminished. 

This method is now considered antiquated and applicable 
only to some very special cases, where the value of the mineral 
is so small, stuff for fliling-up so expensive, or the surface 
worth so little, as to render other modes of working unremu- 
nerative. 



Plate XXXV. — Wigm. ^13 and ^14. 

Fio. 215. — No. J885. — This figure represents the long-wall sys- 
tem of working coal, which is applicable to thin, nearly hori- 
zontal seams. 

The faces are opened one after tlie other from a level or head- 
ing, and a new face is begun on the rise side, every time the 
heading has advanced by a given distance. 

We thus obtain a series of contiguous faces, which stand in 
retreating order and are gradually extended towards the bound- 
ary of the field of operations. 

Fio. 214. — No. J889. — Is a variation of the preceding arrange- 
ment, being a syslem of faces of moderate width progressing to- 
wards the rise, and each served by a small self-acting incline. 
The machinery for the incline is moved forward at intervals of 
two or three days as the face advances. 
A cutting-off level parallel to the original level is shown here. 
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It is opened when the inclines have become of great length (see 
the text of No. 289), and thus the lenglh of roadways requiring 
to be kept in repair is reduced. This arrangement is suitable for 
beds whose inclination is considerable but not excessive (for ex- 
ample 1 5"" to 20^ at the most) . 



PUto XXX\l. — FiflpuM 2I5.»t6. 

Fig. 215. — No. 293. — A face of work divided into a series of 
overhand slopes ; this system is applicable to a highly inclined 
seam in which the faces necessarily follow the strike. 

Fig. 216. — No. 292. — Long-wall workings with the faces pro- 
gressing along the strike of the bed ; the diagonal gallery or 
cross-heading shown in the figure takes the place of the self- 
acting inclines. 

The cross-heading cuts off and shortens the levels which servo 
the faces, thus laying off that part of each level included be- 
tween itself and the last cross- heading for which it has been 
substituted. 

This arlilice diminishes the length of galleries to be kept in 
repair, each diagonal playing the same part with regard to the 
one before it that the culting-off level of fig. 214 does with re- 
gard to the original level. 

The arrangement of faces represented in fig. 216 is called 
flat slopes. 

It is particularly suitable to seams whose inclination, though 
well marked, varies from point to point between somewhat wide 
limits : the various roads which terminate at the bottom of each 
slope then preserve their level, but the lenglh of the slope itself 
varies with the degree of dip. 
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Plate XXXVn. -^ Wignre 217. 

Fig. 217. — No. 1^99. — Example of working by long pillars ap- 
plicable to seams of coal of medium thickness. 

It will be remarked in this figure how a district of the work- 
ings is first divided into blocks, by means of a number of gal- 
leries following the strike and rise of the bed and extended grad- 
ually towards Ihe boundaries of the field; then, how each block 
is divided into long pillars and worked off separately, while 
others beyond arc only in process of being formed [See No. 295 
et seq. for general considerations regarding the working of 
seams of medium Ihickness.) 



PUte XXXVin.—Fifl^ipes 218-223. 

Fig. 218. — No. 30f . — Stripping or working off the long pillai*s 
of the preceding figure by a series of crosscuts which may be 
either immediately contiguous, or, as indicated in the figure, 
separated from each other by small barriers which check the 
crush ; these barriers are removed, as well as possible, when 
the faces are abandoned, and the timber is drawn so as to allow 
the roof to fall. 

Fig. 219. — No. 302. — Stripping by a face progressing in the 
direction of the strike; or, more precisely, by two faces starting 
from the middle of the pillar which is being taken out and pro- 
ceeding in contrary directions (see also fig. 217). 

Fig. 220. — No. 302. — Stripping-off faces in a highly inclined 

seam. The face is driven along the strike, but instead of being 

straight it is a broken line like overhand stopes fig. 215, in 

order that the men who arc placed one behind the other may 

• be able to work without constraint. The highest slope pre- 
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vents the rubbish of the workings above from running down 
into the faces; it is taken out in the rear of the faces so as to let 

down the roof. 

In the absence of filling up rubbish, as in lig. 215, the men 
support themselves on stages by means of the props with which 
their places are timbered. 

Fig. 221. — No. 304. — This figure and those following it relate 
to the working of thick seams; that is to say, seams which are 
thicker than the height of an ordinary roadway. Let us sup- 
pose that a block has been divided into long pillars, as described 
above, by means of galleries of ordinary dimensions at the floor 
of the seam. The next proceeding is now to take out these 
pillars to the full height of the seam, and to rip down the lop- 
coal left in the galleries for a roof. 

Fig. 221 represents the application of the system described 
above. The lower part of the seam is first removed by faces 
progressing along the strike, and the lop-coal is stripped down 
in the rear. The roof is allowed to fall after the lop-coal has 
been taken down, but the fall should be so regulated that the 
distance from the face to the goaf always remains about the 
same. 

Fig. 222. — No. 305. — Figure 222 represents another method of 
working off thick seams ; it is employed in districts where thick 
limber can be easily obtained. The coal is worked off by a ser- 
ies of contiguous rise faces which are arranged in the form of 
underhand slopes from the floor to the roof. After the entire 
stall has been surrounded by rows of props, whose object is to 
keep back the rubbish and hinder il from running first into the 
adjoining face, and afterwards into the face to the dip, the whole 
interior of the stall is stripped of its props and the roof allowed 
to fall in. 

A is a plan of the stall after the roof has fallen and before a 
new stall has been begun alongside. 

B is a section of figure A in a vertical plane passing througli 
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the axis of Ibc gallery next below the block that is being stripped 
off. 

C is a similar section made while the stall is still limbered 
and just alter it has been finished. 

D is a section in a vertical plane passing through the axis of 
the stall while it is in course of being worked. 

(See the text of No. 305 for details of this process of 
removing pillars). 

Fig. 223. — No. 305. — The tools and arrangements for drawing 
timber from a stall such as we have just described, without 
endangering the safety of the men. 

Instead of being removed with the axe in the usual way, the 
timber is drawn out from a distance by means of chains, and the 
necessary strain is obtained by using a screw-jack or suitable 
levers. This method is suitable when the consistency of the 
roof is such that the removal of a prop causes the immediate 
fall of that part of the roof which was supported by il. 



Plate XXXIX. — Wigurem »»4.»»9. 

Fig. 224. — No. 306. — Method of working tlie Staffordshire 
thick seam or ten yard coal. It consists in driving a series of 
very large galleries of the full height of the seam leaving some 
square pillars along their axes for sustaining the roof. 

These galleries constitute nearly the whole working, the 
long pillars which separate them, and the square pillars 
which keep up the roof are looked upon as almost entirely 
lost. This method requires a firm coal and a good roof, and 
if these two conditions are amply fulfilled it may be economi- 
cal without being too wasteful, or too dangerous for the work- 
men (see the text of Nos. 306 and 307). It will be remarked 
that little galleries, by means of which the haulage and ventila* 
tion are carried on, are preserved in the interior of the pillars 
at the floor of the seam. If the figure be compared with that 
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of plafe XXXVII (Gg. 217) il will be seen Ihal llic lilllc galleries 
correspond to the preliminary network by which the district of 
workings is divided into blocks, whilst the large galleries, of 
which we have just spoken, may be regarded as equivalent to 
the work of subdivision into pillars and subsequent stripping 
out of each block. 

Figs. 225 and 226. — Nos. 31 0-3f 5. — Illuslrale the principle 
pursued in working a thick seam regarded as if it were formed 
by the union of several seams of moderate thickness. In other 
words, it shows the method of dividing a thick seam into slices 
parallel to the stratification, and working them off successively 
like so many distinct seams of ordinary thickness. 

In figure 225 the slices are supposed to be worked by strip- 
ping Ihem out successively without stowing; and, therefore, of 
necessity, in descending order. 

This is called the Blanzy method. 

In figure 226 they are worked with complete stowing, and con- 
sequently generally in the ascending order. 

This is the Rive-de-Gier method. 

In applying the Blanzy method the slices are taken of a greater 
thickness than the height of the galleries, in order to have a solid 
roof of coal during the first part of the working. This top- 
coal is ripped down during the final working, as shown in 
figure 221. 

In the Rive-de-Gier method the slices are made of the same 
thickness as the height of the galleries, in order that the stalls 
may be the more easily filled up. 

Figs. 227 and 228. —No. 316. —Examples ofworking off pillars 
with complete stowing in the application of the Rive-de-Gier 
method. 

The long pillar is supposed to be stripped by a series of con- 
tiguous crosscuts driven either from the dip towards the rise 
(fig. 227) or from the rise towards the dip (fig. 228). Il 
should be observed that the same methods of stripping would 
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be applicable to scams of moderate thickness were it considered 
advantageous to work them with stowing instead of allowing the 
roof to fall. 

Fig. 229. — No. 320^ — Plan and sections of a method of working 
which is applicable when the seam is very thick and at the same 
time highly inclined. The bed is divided into slices as in the 
former case, but these are horizontal and not parallel to the 
stratification ; in other words, it is the method o( cross-working. 
Fig. 229 is, properly speaking, the application of the Blanzy 
method, with this peculiarity that the slices are carried across 
the bed and are consequently of limited width. This method 
may be designated cross-work without stowing. 



Plate XL. — Flfi^ares 230-245. 

Fig. 230. — No. 323. — This figure and the two succeeding ones 
relate, like figure 229, to the working of thick and highly in- 
clined seams. 

The system consists in dividing the different blocks into a 
series of horizontal slices as before, then working these out in 
succession and filling up the space with stowing. It is a method 
of cross-work with stowing and is in every way analogous to that 
which is applied to wide lodes. 

It may be further remarked that it bears the same analogy to 
the Rive-de-Gier method as the system of fig. 229 bears to the 
Blanzy method. 

ii^ Figure 230 shows a particular arrangement which, though not 
essential to the method, may be extremely useful where the 
coal is easily ignited. Besides the level driven at the foot of 
the block, there is an auxiliary gallery driven outside Ihe seam, 
and the latter is used as a haulage-way if the occurrence of a 
fire in the filling-up makes it necessary to dam up any part of 
the level (see No. 323). 

Figs. 231 and 232. — Nos. 325 and 326. — These two figures 
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show how, in applying the method of cross-work with slowing, 
we may help the breaking down of the coal, and, at the same 
time, materially increase the output from a given slice, by making 
it of greater thickness and so comparable to the slices taken in 
the method of cross-work without stowing. 

It is then usually necessary to have t^o principal roadways : 
one at the level of the floor of the slice in course of being worked, 
by which the coal is iaken away ; the olher at the level of the 
floor of the next higher slice, by which slowing materials are 
brought forward. The latter in its turn becomes the haulage 
gallery of Ihe second slice, and then ihe stowing is brought forward 
by a roadway at the level of the floor of the third slice, etc., etc. 

In figure 231 we suppose the working- places to be opened 
transversely. 

In figure 232 we may suppose them to be driven in the direc- 
tion of the stratification ; so^that a slice is removed by taking off 
the separate beds of which it is composed successively. This 
arrangement may render the working more easy. It may be 
recommended when the seam conlains thick partings of sterile 
matter ; for by this arrangement the partings may be left un- 
disturbed, whereas they have to be taken down when the slice 
is worked off by a series of conliguous crosscuts. 

Figs. 235-255. — No. 336. — These three figures represent a 
manner of procuring stowing material in addition to that ob- 
tained in the stalls themselves, or at the surface. 

Figures 255 and 234 represent chambers for obtaining sup- 
plies of rubbish from the roof of the bed. 

In figure 255 the bed is supposed to be crossed by a large 
fault filled with crushed stuff. In a case of this kind arrange- 
ments may be made whereby a supply of dead-stuff can be ob- 
tained at the point where one of the galleries intersects the 
fault. (See No. 336.) 
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